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WANDERING  WILLIE'S  TALE. 


Ye  maun  have  heard  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet 
of  that  Uk^  who  lived  in  these  parts  before  the 
dear  years.  The  country  will  lang  mind  him ; 
and  our  fathers  used  to  draw  breath  thick  if  ever 
they  heard  him  named.  He  was  out  wi'  the 
Hielandmen  in  Montrose's  time;  and  again  he 
was  in  the  hills  wi'  Glencaim  in  the  sax  teen 
hundred  and  fifty-twa;  and  sae  when  King 
Charles  the  Second  came  in^  wAa  was  in  sic  favour 
as  tne  Laird  of  Redgauntlet  f     He  was  knignted 
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at  Lonon  courts  wi'  the  King's  ain  sword ;  and 
being  a  red-hot  prelatist,  he  came  down  here> 
rampanging  like  a  lion^  with  commissions  of  lieu-* 
tenancy,  and  of  lunacy,  for  what  I  ken,  to  put 
down  a*  the  Whigs  and  Covenanters  in  the 
country.  Wild  wark  they  made  of  it ;  for  the 
Whigs  were  as  dour  as  the  Cavaliers  were  fierce^ 
and  it  was  which  should  tire  the  other.  ^  Red- 
gauntlet  was  a'  for  the  strong  hand;  and  his 
name  is  kenn'd  as  wide  in  the  country  as  Claver- 
house's  or  Tarn  DalyelFs.  Glen,  nor  dargle,  nw 
mountain,  nor  cave,  could  hide  the  puir  hill-folk 
when  Redgauntlet  was  out  with  bugle  and  blood- 
hound after  them,  as  if  they  had  been  sae  mony 
deer.  And  troth  when  they  fand  them,  they 
didna  mak  muckle  mair  ceremony  than  a  Hie- 
landman  wi'  a  roe-buck. — It  was  just,  "  Will  ye 
tak  the  test  ?  " — if  not,  "  Make  ready-^present — 
fire !" — and  there  lay  the  recusant. 

Far  and  wide  was  Sir  Robert  hated  and  feared. 
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Men  thought  he  had  direct  compact  with  Satan-— 
that  he  was  proof  against  steel — and  that  bullets 
happed  off  his  buff-coat  like  hail  stanes  from  a 
hearth — that  he  haid  a  mear  that  would  turn  a 
hare  on  the  side  of  Carrifra-gawns — and  muckle 
to  the  same  purpose,  of  whilk  mair  anon.  The 
best  blessing  they  wared  on  him  was,  '^De'il 
scdwp  wi'  Redgauntlet  f "  He  wasna  a  bad 
master  to  his  ain  folk  though,  and  was  weei 
aneugh  liked  by  his  tenants;  and  as  for  the 
lackies  and  troopers  that  raid  out  wi'  him  to  the 
Dersecutions^  as  the  Whigs  ca'ad  these  killing 
times,  they  wad  hae  drunken  themselves  blind  to 
tiis  ealth  at  ony  time. 

Now  ye  are  to  ken  that  my  gudesire  lived  on 
Kedgauntlet*s  grund — they  ca'the  place  Primrose- 
Knowe.  We  had  lived  on  the  grund,  and  under 
the  Red^untlets,  since  the  riding  davs,  and  lana; 
before.  It  was  a  pleasant  bit ;  and  I  think  the 
air  is  callerer  and  fresher  there  than  ony  where 
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else  in  the  country.  It's  a'  deserted  now ;  and  I 
sat  on  the  broken  door-cheek  three  days  since, 
and  was  glad  I  couldna  see  the  plight  the  place 
was  in ;  but  that*s  a'  wide  o'  the  mark.  There 
dwelt  my  gudesire^  Steenie  Steenson;  arambling, 
rattling  chiel'  he  had  been  in  his  young  days>  and 
could  play  weel  on  the  pipes;  he  was  famous  at 
"  Hoopers  and  Girders" — a*  Cumberland  couldna 
touch  him  at  '^  Jockie  Lattin" — and  he  had  the 
finest  finger  for  the  back-lill  between  Berwick 
and  Carlisle.  The  like  o'  Steenie  wasna  the  sort 
they  make  Whigs  o'.  And  so  he  became  a  Tory^ 
as  they  ca'  it>  which  now  we  ca'  Jacobites^  just 
out  of  a  kind  of  needcessity>  that  he  might  belang 
to  some  side  or  other*  He  had  nae  ill  will  to  the 
Whig  bodies,  and  likedna  to  see  the  blude  rin^ 
though,  being  obliged  to  follow  Sir  Robert  in 
hunting  and  hosting,  watching  and  warding,  he 
saw  muckle  mischief,  and  maybe  did  some,  tha^ 
lie  couldna  avoid. 
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Now  Steenie  was  a  kind  of  favourite  with  his 
master^  and  kenn'd  a'  the  folks  about  the  castle^ 
and  was  often  sent  for  to  play  the  pipes  when 
they  were  in  their  merriment.  Auld  Dougal 
MacCallum>  the  butler^  that  had  followed  Sir 
Robert  through  gude  and  ill,  thick  and  thin^  pool 
and  stream,  was  specially  fond  of  the  pipes,  and 
aye  gae  my  gudesire  his  gude  word  wi'  the  Laird, 
for  Dougal  could  turn  his  master  round  his 
finger. 

Weel,  round  came  the  Revolution,  and  it  had 
like  to  have  broken  the  hearts  baith  of  Dougal 
and  his  master.  But  the  change  was  not  a*the- 
gither  sae  great  as  they  feared,  and  other  folk 
thought  for.  The  Whigs  made  an  unco  crawing 
what  they  wad  do  with  thdr  auld  enemies,  and  in 
special  wi'  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet.  But  there 
were  ower  mony  great  folks  dipped  in  the  same 
doings,  to  make  a  spick  and  span  new  warld.  So 
Parliament  passed  it  a'  ower  easy ;  and  Sir  Ro« 
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bert^  bating  that  he  was  held  to  hunting  foxes 
instead  of  Covenanters^  remained  just  the  man  he 
was.  His  revel  was  as  loud,  and  his  hall  as  weel 
lighted,  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  maybe  he 
lacked  the  iines  of  the  non-conformists,  that  used 
to  come  to  stock  larder  and  cellar;  for  it  is  certain 
he  began  to  be  keener  about  the  rents  than  his 
tenants  used  to  find  him  before^  and  they  behoved 
to  be  prompt  to  the  rent-day,  or  else  the  Laird 
wasna  pleased.  And  he  was  sic  an  awsome  body, 
that  naebody  cared  to  anger  him ;  for  the  oaths 
he  swore,  and  the  rage  that  he  used  to  get  into> 
and  the  looks  that  he  put  on,  made  men  some<* 
times  think  him  a  devil  incarnate. 

Weel,  my  gudesire  was  nae  manager — no  that 
he  was  a  very  great  misguider — ^but  he  hadna  the 
saving  gift,  and  so  he  got  twa  terms  rent  in 
arrear.  He  got  the  first  brash  at  Whitsunday 
put  ower  wi*  fair  words  and  piping ;  but  when 
Martinmas  came^  there  was  a  summons  from  th6 
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grand-officet  to  come  with  the  rent  on  a  day  pre- 
ceese,  or  else  Steenie  behoved  to  flit,  Sair  wark 
he  had  to  get  the  siller;  but  he  was  weel- 
freended,  and  at  last  he  got  the  haiU  scraped  thegi- 
ther — a  thousand  merks — ^the  maist  of  it  was  from 
one  they  ca'd  Laurie  Lapraik-»a  sly  tod.  Laurie 
had  wealth  o'  gear — could  hunt  wi'  the  hound 
and  rin  wi'  the  hare — and  be  Whig  or  Tory, 
daunt  or  sinner^  as  the  wind  stood.  He  was  a 
professor  in  the  Revolution  warld,  but  he  liked 
an  orra  sounds  and  a  tune  on  the  pipes  weel 
aneugh  at  a  bye-time ;  and  abune  a'  he  thought 
he  had  gude  security  for  the  siller  he  lent  my 
gudesire  over  the  stocking  at  Primrose- Knowe. 

Away  trots  my  gudesire  to  Redgauntlet  Castle^ 
wi'  a  heavy  purse  and  a  light  heart,  glad  to  be 
out  of  the  Laird's  danger.  Weel,  the  first  thing 
he  learned  at  the  Castle  was,  that  Sir  Robert  had 
fretted  himself  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  because  he 
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did  not  appear  before  twelve  o'clock.  It  wasna 
a'thegither  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  Dougal 
thought ;  but  because  he  didna  like  to  part  wi' 
my  gudesire  aff  the  grund.  Dougal  was  glad  to 
see  Steenie,  and  brought  him  into  the  great  oak 
parlour,  and  there  sat  the  Laird  his  leesome  lane, 
excepting  that  he  had  beside  him  a  great,  ill* 
favoured  jack-an-ape,  that  was  a  special  pet  of 
his;  a  cankered  beast  it  was,  and  mony  an  ill- 
natured  trick  it  played — ill  to  please  it  was,  and 
easily  angered — ran  about  the  haill  castle,  chat* 
tering  and  youling,  and  pinching  and  biting  folk, 
specially  before  ill- weather,  or  disturbances  in  the 
state.  Sir  Robert  ca'ad  it  Major  Weir,  after  the 
warlock  that  was  burned;  and  few  folk  liked 
either  the  name  or  the  conditions  of  the  aeature 
— they  thought  there  was  something  in  it  by 
ordinar — and  my  ^desire  was  not  just  easy  in 
niind  when  the  door  shut  on  him,  and  he  saw 
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himself  in  the  room  wi'  naehody  hut  the  Laird, 
Dougal  MacAllum>  and  the  Major,  a  thing  that 
hadna  chanced  to  him  before. 

Sir  Robert  sat,  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a  great 
armed  chair,  wi'  his  grand  velvet  gown,  and  his 
feet  on  a  cradle;  for  he  had  baith  gout  and  gravel, 
and  his  f&ce  looked  as  gash  and  ghastly  as  Satan's. 
Major  Weir  sat  opposite  to  him,  in  a  red-laced 
ooat,  and  the  Laird's  wig  on  his  head ;  and  aye 
as  Sir  Robert  gimed  wi'  pain,  the  jack-an-ape 
gimed  too,  like  a  sheep's  head  between  a  pair  of 
tangs— -an  ill-faur'd,  fearsome  couple  they  were. 
The  Laird's  buff-coat  was  hung  on  a  pin  behind 
him,  and  his  broadsword  and  pistols  within  reach; 
for  he  keepit  up  the  auld  fashion  of  having  the 
weapons  ready,  and  a  horse  saddled  day  and  night> 
just  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  able  to  loup  on 
horseback,  and  away  after  ony  of  the  hill-folk  he 
could  get  speerings  of.    Some  said  it  was  for  fear 
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of  the  Whigs  taking  vengeance,  but  I  judge  it 
was  just  his  auld  custom — ^he  wasna  gien  to  fear 
onything.  The  rental-book>  wiV  its  blade  cov^r 
and  brass  clasps,  was  lying  beside  him ;  and  a 
book  of  sculduddry  sangs  was  put  between  the 
Jeaves,  to  keep  it  open  at  the  place  it  bore  evi- 
jdence  against  the  goodman  of  Primrose- Knowe^ 
&s  behind  the  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties. 
^  Robert  gave  my  gudesire  a  look,  as  if  he 
wouhl  have,  withered  his  heart  in  his  bosom.  Ye 
maun  ken  he  had  a  way  of  bending  his  brows, 
that  men  saw  the  visible  mark  of  a  horse-shoe  in 
his  forehead,  deep-dinted,  as  if  it  had  been 
stamped  there. 

'^  Are  ye  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom 
whistle?"   said  Sir  Robert.      "Zounds!  if  you 


are ^^ — 


My  gudesire,  with  as  gude  a  countenance  as  he 
oould  put  on^  made  a  leg,  and  placed  the  bag  of 
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monev  on  the  table  wi'  a  dash^  like  a  man  that 
does  something  clever.  The  Laird  drew  it  to 
him  hastily — "  Is  it  all  here,  Steenie,  man  ?:"      ^ 

"Your  honour  will  find  it  right/*  said  mf 
gudesire. 

**  Here,  Dougal,"  said  the  Laird,  *^  gie  Steenie 
a  tass  of  brandy  down  stairs,  till  1  count-  the 
siller,  and  write  the  receipt." 

But  they  werena  weel  out  of  the  room,  wheil 
Sir  Robert  gied  a  yelloch  that  garr'd  the  castle 
rock.  Back  ran  Dougal — ^in  flew  the  livery-meik 
—yell  on  yell  gied  the  Laird,  ilk  due  mair  awfuT 
than  the  ither.  My  gudesire  knew  not  whethet 
to  stand  or  flee,  but  he  ventured  back  into  th^ 
parlour,  where  a'  was  gaun  hirdy-girdy — naebody 
to  say  ''come  in"  or  *'gae  out."  Terribly  the 
Laird  roared  for  cauld  water  to  his  feet,  and  win^ 
to  cool  his  throat ;  *  and  Hell,  heU,  hell,  and  it^ 
flames,  was  a'  the  word  in  his  mouth.  They 
brought  him  water,  and  when  they  plunged  his 
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swoln  feet  into  the  tub,  he  cried  out  it  was  burn- 
ing ;  and  folk  say  that  it  did  bubble  and  sparkle 
like  a  seething  cauldron.  He  flung  the  cup  at 
Dougal's  head,  and  said  he  had  given  him  blood 
instead  of  burgundy ;  and>  sure  enough,  the  lass 
washed  dottered  blood  aff  the  carpet  the  neist 
day.  The  jack-an-ape  they  ca'd  Major  Weir,  it 
jibbered  and  cried  as  if  it  was  mocking  its  master ; 
my  gudesire*s  head  was  like  to  turn — ^he  forgot 
baith  siller  and  receipt,  and  down  stairs  he  banged ; 
but  as  he  ran^  the  shrieks  came  faint  and  fainter  ; 
there  was  a  deep-drawn  shivering  groan,  and 
word  gaed  through  the  Castle,  that  the  Laird  was 
dead. 

Weel,  away  came  my  gudesire,  wi'  his  finger 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  best  hope  was^  that  Dougal 
had  seen  the  money-bag>  and  heard  the  Laird 
speak  of  writing  the  receipt.  The  young  Laird^ 
now  Sir  John,  came  from  Edinburgh,  to  see 
things  put  to  rights.    Sir  John  and  his  son  never 
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gree'd  wed — he  had  been  bred  an  advocate^  and 
afterwards  sat  in  the  last  Scots  Parliament  and 
voted  for  the  union^  having  gotten,  it  was 
thought^  a  rug  of  the  compensations — if  his  father 
could  have  come  out  of  his  grave,  he  would  nave 
brained  him  for  it  on  his  awn  hearth-stane.  Some 
thought  it  was  easier  counting  with  the  auld 
rough  knight  than  the  fair-spoken  young  ane — 
but  mair  of  that  anon. 

Dougal  MacCallum,  poor  body,  neither  grat  nor 
graned,  but  gaed  about  the  house  looking  like  a 
corpse,  but  directing,  as  was  his  duty,  a*  the  order 
of  the  grand  funeral.  Now,  Dougal  looked  aye 
waur  and  waur  when  night  was  coming,  and  was 
aye  the  last  to  gang  to  his  bed,  whilk  was  in  a 
little  round  just  opposite  the  chamber  of  dais* 
whilk  his  master  occupied  while  he  was  living, 
and  where  he  now  lay  in  state»  as  they  ca'd  it, 
well-a-day !  The  night  before  the  funeral,  Dougal 
could  keep  his  own  counsel  nae  langer ;  he  came 
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doun  with  his  proud  spirit/ and  fairly  asked  aold 
Jlutcheon  to  sit  in  his  room  with  him  for  an  hoar. 
When  they  were  in  the  rounds  Dougal  took  ae  tass 
of  hrandy  to  himself  and  gave  another  to  Hutcheon 
and  wished  him  all  health  and  lang  life,  and  said 
that^  for  himself  he  wasna  lang  for  this  world ;  for 
that^  erery  night  since  Sir  Robert's  deaths  his 
silver  call  had  sounded  from  the  state-chamber^ 
just  as  it  used  to  do  at  night  in  his  life-time^  to 
call  Dougal  to  help  to  turn  him  in  his  bed. 
Dougal  said^  that  being  alone  with  the  dead  on 
that  floor  of  the  tower,  (for  naebody  cared  to  wake 
Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  like  another  corpse,)  he 
had  never  daUred  to  answer  the  call,  but  that  now 
his  conscience  checked  him  for  neglecting  his 
duty;  "for,  though  death  breaks  service,"  said 
MacCallum,  "  it  shall  never  break  my  service  to 
Sir  Robert ;  and  I  will  answer  his  next  whistle, 
so  be  you  will  stand  by  me,  Hutcheon.'* 
.  Hutcheon  had  nae  will  to  the  wark,  but  he  had 
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ftood  by  Dougal  in  battle  and  broil>  and  he  wad 
not  fail  iiim  at  this  pinch ;  so  down  the  carles 
sat  over  a  ^toup  of  brandy^  and  Hutcheon,  who 
was  something  of  a  derk^  would  have  read  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible ;  but  Dougal  would  hear  naething 
but  a  bland  of  Davie  Lindsay^  whilk  was  the  ^vaur 
preparation. 

When  midnight  came,  and  the  house  was  quiet 
as  the  grave/  sure  aneugh  the  silver  whistle 
sounded  as  sharp  and  shrill  as  if  Sir  Robert  was 
blowing  it,  and  up  got  the  twa  auld  serving-men, 
and  tottered  into  the  room  where  the  dead  man 
lay.  Hutcheon  saw  aneugh  at  the  first  glance ; 
for  there  were  torches  in  the  room,  which  shewed 
him  the  foul  fiend,  in  his  ain  shape,  sitting  on  the 
Laird's  coffin  !*  Over  he  cowped  as  if  he  had 
been  dead.  He  could  not  tell  how  lang  he  lay  in 
a  trance  at  the  door,  but  when  he  gathered  himself, 

he  cried  on  his  neighbour,  and  getting  no  answer, 
raised  the  house,  when  Dougal  was  lying  dead 

•   Vide  Frontispiece. 
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within  twa  steps  of  tbe  spot  where  his  master^s 
coffin  was  placed.  As  for  the  whistle^  it  was 
gaen  anes  and  aye;  but  mony  a  time  was  it  heard 
on  the  top  of  the  house  in  the  bartizan,  and  among 
the  auld  chimneys  and  turrets^  where  the  howlets 
have  their  nests.  Sir  John  hushed  the  matter  up^ 
and  the  funeral  passed  over  without  mair  bogle<- 
work. 

But  when  a  was  orer^  and  the  Laird  was  be- 
ginning to  settle  his  affairs^  every  tenant  was  called 
up  for  his  arrears,  and  my  gudesire  for  the  full  sum 
that  stood  against  him  in  the  rental-book.  Weel, 
away  he  trots  to  the  Castle,  to  tell  his  story,  and 
there  he  is  introduced  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in  his 
father's  chair,  in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers 
and  hanging  cravat,  and  a  small  walking  rapier 
by  his  side,  instead  of  the  auld  broad-sword  that 
had  a  hundred-weight  of  steel  about  it,  what  with 
blade,  chape^  and  basket-hilt.  I  have  heard  their 
communing  so  often  tauld  ower,  that  I  almost 
think  I  was  there  mysell,  though  I  couldna  be 
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born  at  the  time.  (In  fact^  Alan^  my  companion, 
mimicked,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  the  flat- 
tering, conciliating  tone  of  the  tenant's  address 
and  the  hypocritical  melancholy  of  the  Laird's 
reply.  His  grandfather,  he  said,  had,  while  he 
spoke,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  rental-book,  as  if 
it  were  a  mastiff-dog  that  he  was  afraid  would 
spring  up  and  bite  him.) 

'^  I  wuss  ye  joy,  sir,  of  the  head-seat,  and  the 
white-loaf,  and  the  braid  lairdship.  Your  father 
was  a  kind  man  to  friends  and  followers ;  muckle 
grace  to  you.  Sir  John,  to  fill  his  shoon — ^his 
boots,  I  suld  say,  for  he  seldom  wore  shoon,  unless 
it  were  muils  when  he  had  got  the  gout/' 

'*  Ay,  Steenie,"  quoth  the  Laird,  sighing  deeply, 
and  putting  his  napkin  to  his  een,  '^  his  was  a 
sudden  call,  and  he  will  be  missed  in  the  country ; 
no  time  to  set  his  house  in  order — weel  prepared 
God-ward,  no  doubt,  which  is  the  root  of  the 
matter — but  left  us  behind  tangled  hesp  to  wind, 

3  0 
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Steenie. — Hem !  hem !     We  maun  go  to  business^ 
Steenie ;  much  to  do^  and  little  time  to  do  it  in." 

Here  he  opened  the  fatal  volume ;  I  have  heard 
of  a  thing  they  call  Doomsday-book-*-I  am  dear 
it  has  been  a  rental  of  back-ganging  tenants. 

*^  Stephen,"  said  Sir  John,  still  in  the  same 
soft,  sleekit  tone  of  voice — ^'  Stephen  Stephenson, 
or  Steenson,  ye  are  down  here  for  a  year's  rent, 
behind  the  hand — due  at  last  term." 

Stephen.  "Please  your  honour.  Sir  John,  1 
paid  it  to  your  father." 

Sir  John,  "  Ye  took  a  receipt  then,  doubtless, 
Stephen ;  and  can  produce  it .''" 

Stephen..  *' Indeed  I  hadna  time,  an  it  like 
your  honour ;  for  nae  sooner  had  I  set  doun  >  the 
siller,  and  just  as  his  honour.  Sir  Robert,  that's 
gaen,  drew  it  till  him  to  count  it,  and  write  out 

the  receipt,  he  was  ta'en  wi'  the  pains  that  re- 
moved him." 

''That, was  unlucky,**  said   Sir  John,  after  a 
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pause.  '^Bjut  ye  maybe  paid  it  in  the  presence 
of  somebody.  I  want  biit  a  talis  qualis  evidence^ 
Stephen.  I  would  go  ower  strictly  to  work  with 
no  poor  man."  •    '  . 

Stephen*  "  Troth,  Sir  John,  there  was  nae 
body  in  the  room  but  Dou^l  MacCullum  the 
butler.  But,  as  your  honour  kens^  he  has  e'en 
followed  his  auld  master." 

*'  Very  unlucky  again,  Stephen,"  said  Sir  John, 
without  altering  his  voice  a  single  note.  *'  The 
man  to  whom  ye  paid  the  money  is  dead — and 
the  man  who  witnessed ,  the  payment  is  dead 
too — and  the  siller,  which  should  have  been  to 
the  fore,  is  neither  seen  or  heard  tell  of  in  the 
repositories.     How  am  I  toWieve  a' this?'* 

Stephen,  **  I  dinna  ken,  your  honour ;  but 
there  is  a  bit  memorandum  note  ot  the  very  coins; 
for,  God  help  me !  I  had  to  borrow  out  of  twenty 
purses;  and  I  am  sure  that  ilk  man  there  set 
down  will  take  his  grit  oath  for  what  purpose  I 
borrowed  the  money.'* 
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Sir  John.  '^  I  have  little  doubt  ye  borrowed 
the  money^  Steenie.  It  is  the  payment  that  I 
want  to  have  some  proof  of." 

Stephen,  '^The  siller  maun  be  about  the 
house,  Sir  John.  And  since  your  honour  never 
got  it^  and  his  honour  that  was  canna  have  taen  it 
wi'  him,  may  be  some  of  the  family  may  have 
seen  it." 

Sir  John,  *'  We  will  examine  the  servants, 
Stephen;  that  is  but  reasonable." 

But  lackey  and  lass^  $nd  page  and  groom>  all 
denied  stoutly  that  they  had  ever  seen  such  a  bag 
of  money  as  my  gudesire  described.  What  was 
waur,  he  had  unluckily  not  mentioned  to  any 
living  soul  of  them  his  purpose  of  paying  his  rent. 
A  squean  had  noticed  something  under  his  arm, 
but  she  took  it  for  the  pipes. 

Sir  John  Redgauntlet  ordered  the  servants  out 
of  the  room,  and  then  said  to  my  gudesire,  "  Now, 
Steenie,  ye  see  you  have  fair  play ;  and  as  I  have 
little  doubt  ye  ken  better  where  to  find  the  siller 
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than  ony  other  body,  I  b^  in  hir  terms,  and 
for  your  own  sake,  that  yon  will  end  this  fasherie ; 
for,  Stephen,  ye  maun  pay  or  flitt." 

"  The  Lord  forgie  your  opinion,"  said  Ste- 
phen, driven  aliiiost  to  his  wits*  end — **  I  am 
an  honest  man." 

''  So  am  I,  Stephen,"  said  his  honour :  ^^  and 
so  are  all  the  folks  in  the  house,  I  hope.  But  if 
there  be  a  knave  amongst  us,  it  must  be  he  that 
tells  the  story  he  cannot  prove.**  He  paused,  and 
then  added,  mair  sternly,  '^  If  I  understand  your 
trick,  sir,  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  some 
malicious  reports  concerning  things  in  this  feimily, 
and  particularly  respecting  my  father's  sudden 
death,  thereby  to  cheat  me  out  of  the  money,  and 
perhaps  take  away  my  character,  by  insinuating 
that  I  have  received  the  rent  I  am  demanding. — 
Where  do  you  suppose  this  money  to  be  ? — I  in- 
sist  upon  knowing." 

My  gudesire  saw  every  thing  look  so  muckle 
against  him,  that  he  grew  nearly  desperate*- 
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however  he  shifted  from  one  '  foot  to  anotherV 
looked  to  every  corner,  of  the  roorn^  and  made^  na 
answer. 

'^  Speak  out,  sirrah,"  said  the  Laird^  assuming 
a  look  of  his  father's,  a  very  particular  ane,  which 
he  had  when  he  was  angry — it  seemed  as  if  the 
wrinkles  of  his  frown  made  that  self  same  fearful 
shape  of  a  horse's  shoe  in  the  middle  of  his  hrow; 
—''Speak  out,  sir!  Infill  know  your  thoughts; 
—do  you  suppose  that  I  have  this  money  ?" 
Far  be  it  fraie  me  tb  say  so,"  said  Stephen. 
Do  yoii  charge  any  of  my  pedple  yrith  having^ 
taken  it?" 

^'  I  wad  be  laith  tq  charge  them  that  jxj^j  he 
innocent,"  say  my  gudesire ;  ''and  if  there  be 
any  one  that  is  guilty,  I  have  nae  proof." 

"  Somewhere  the  money  must  be,  if  there  is  a 
word  of  truth  in  your  story,"  said  Sir  John  ;  "  I 
ask  where  you  think  it  is — and  demand  a  correct 
answer?'* 
"  **In  hellj  if  you  will  have  my  thoughts  of.  it," 
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say  my  gndesire,  driven  to  extremity, —  '*  in  hell ! 
with  vour  father  and  his  silver  whistle." 

Down  stairs  he  ran,  (for  the  parlour  was  nae 
place  for  him,  after  such  a  word,)  and  he  heard 
the  Laird  swearing  hlood  and  wounds  behind  him, 
as  fast  as  ever  did  Sir  Robert,  and  roaring  for  the 
bail  lie  and  the  baron-officer. 

Away  rode  my  gudesire  to  his  chief  creditor, 
(him  they  ca'd  Laurie  Lapraik,)  to  try  if  he  could 
make  (my thing  out  of  him ;  but  when  he  tauld 
his  story,  he  got  but  the  warst  word  in  his  wame 
—thief,  beggar,  and  dyvour,  were  the  saftest 
terms ;  and  to  tRe  boot^f  these  hard  terms,  Laurie 
brought  up  the  auld  story  of  his  dipping  his  hand 
•in  the  blood  of  God's  saints,  just  as  if  a  tenant 
•could  have  helped  riding  with  the  Laird,  and  that 
a  Laird  like  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet.  My  gude- 
sire was  by  this  time  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
patience,  and,  while  he  and  Laurie  were  at  de'il 
speed  the  liars,  he  was  wanchahcie  aneugh  to 
abuse  his  doctrine  as  weel  as  the  man,  and  said 
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things  that  gar*d  folks*  flesh  grow  that  heard 
them; — ^he  wasna  just  himsell,  and  he  had  lived 
wi'  a  wild  set  in  his  day. 

At  last  they  parted^  and  my  gudesire  was  to 
ride  hame  through  the  wood  of  Pitmarkie^  that  is 
a*  foo  of  black  firs,  as  they  say. — I  ken  the  wood, 
but  the  firs  may  be  black  or  white,  for  what  I  can 
tell.  At  the  entry  of  the  wood  there  is  a  wild 
common,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  common  a  little 
lonely  change-house  that  was  keepit  then  by  an 
ostler-wife,  they  suld  hae  ca'd  her  Tibbie  Faw, 
and  there  puire  Steenie  cried  for  a  muchkin  of 
brandy,  for  he  had  no  refreshment  the  hdl  day. 
Tabbie  was  earnest  wi'  him  to  take  a  bite  of  meat, 
but  he  couldna  think  o*t,  nor  would  he  take  his 
foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  took  off  the  brandy 
wholely  at  twa  draughts,  and  named  a  toast  at 
each : — the  first  was,  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Redgauntlet,  and  might  he  never  lie  quiet  in  his 
grave  till  he  had  righted  his  poor  bond-tenant; 
and  the  second  was,  a  health  to  ]\ftin*8  Enemy^  if 
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he  would  but  get  him  back  the  pock  of  siller^  or 
tell  him  what  came  o*t^  for  he  saw  the  hail  world 
was  like  to  regard  him  as  a  thief  and  a  cheat,  and 
he  took  that  waur  than  even  the  ruin  of  his  house 
and  hauld. 

On  he  rode,  little  caring  where.  It  was  a  dark 
night  turned,  and  the  trees  made  it  yet  darker,  and 
he  let  the  beast  take  its  ain  road  through  the 
wood;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  from  tired  and 
wearied  that  it  was  before,  the  nag  l}egan  to  spring, 
and  flee,  and  stend,  that  my  gudesire  could  hardly 
keep  the  saddle.  Upon  the  whilk,  a  horseman, 
suddenly  riding  up  beside  him,  said,  *'  That's  a 
mettle  beast  of  yours,  freend ;  will  you  sell  him  ?" 
So  saying,  he  touched  the  horse^s  neck  with  his 
riding-wand,  and  it  fell  into  its  buld  heigh-ho  of 
a  stumbling  trot.  *'  But  his  spunk's  soon  out  of 
him,  I  think,"  continued  the  stranger ;  "  and  that's 
like  mony  a  man's  courage,  that  thinks  he  wad  do 
great  things  till  he  come  to  the  proof" 
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My  gudesire  scarce  listened  to  tliis^  but  spurred 
Ills,  horse,  with  "  Gude  e'en  to  you,  freend." 

But  it's  like  the  stranger  was  ane  that  doesna 
lightly  yield  Jiis  point;  for^  ride  as  Steenie  liked, 
he  was  aye  beside  him  at  the  self-same  pace.  At 
last,  my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steenson,  grew  half 
angry ;  and,  to  say  truth,  half  feared. 

'<  What  is  it  that  ye  want  with  me,  freend  ?" 
he  said,  "if  ye  be  a  robber,  I  have  nae  money;  if 
ye  be  a  leal  man,  wanting  company,  I  have  nae 
heart  to  mirth  or  speaking ;  and  if  ye  want  to  ken 
the  road,  I  scarce  ken  it  mysell."  . 
,  "If  you  will  tell  me  your  grief,"  said  the 
stranger,  '^  I  am  one  that,  though  I  have  been  sair 
misca'd  in  the  world,  am  the  only  hand  for  helping 
my  friends." 

^  So  my  gudesire,  to  ease  his  ain  heart,  mair  than 
from  any  hope  of  help,  told  him  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"  It's  a  hard  pinch,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  I 
think  I  can  help  you." 
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:  ''  If  you  could  ]i^d  the  money,  sir, '  and  talce  ^ 
lang^day-— I  ken  Hae  other  help  on  earth,"  said  my^ 
gudesire.  '   . 

'<  But  theirs  may  be  some  under  the  earth,"  daid 
the  stranger*  '^  Gome,  I'll  be  frank  wi'  you ;  I 
could  len4  you  the  money  on  bond,  but  you  woul<( 
maybe  scruple  my  terms. .  Now,  I  can  tdl  you,- 
your  auld  laird  is  disturbed  in  his  grave  by  ]|i%ur 
curses,  and  the  wailing  of;  your  '£uxii3y,  and — if 
you  daur.  yiehtureto  go  to  see  him,  he  wiU  give 
you  the  receipt.*' 

My  gudesire*^  hair  stood  on  end  at  this  pro- 
posal;^ but  he  thought  his  companion  xhight  be' 
some  humoursome  chield  that  was  tiying  to 
frighten'  him,  and  m%ht  end  with  lending  him  the 
money.  Besides,  he  was  bauld  wi'  brandy,  ana 
desperate  wi'  distress ;  and  he  said  he  had  courage 
to  go  to.  th^  gate  of  hell,  and  a  steu  forther,  for 
that  receipt.— ^The  stranger  laughed. 

Wed,  they  rode  on  through  the  thickest  of  the' 
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wood«  when^  all  of  a  sudden^  the  horse  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  great  house ;  and>  but  that  he  knew 
the  place  was  ten  mSes  off,  my  father  would  htkve 
thought  he  was  at  Redgauntlet  Castle.  They  rode 
into  the  outer  court-yard,  through  the  mnckle 
feulding  yetts,  and  aneath  the  auld  portcullis ; 
and  the  whole  front  of  the  house  was  lighted,  and 
there  wtre  pipes  and  fiddles,  and  as  much  dancing 
and  deray  within  as  lised  to  be  in  Sir  Robert's 
house  in  Pace  and  Yule,  and  such  high  seasons. 
They  lap  off,  and  my  gudesire,  as  seemed  to  him, 
fastened  his  h6rse  to  the  very  ring  he  had  tied  him 
to  that  morning,  when  he  gaed  to  wait  on  youngs 
Sir  John. 

^'  God  !*'  said  my  father, "  if  Sir  Robert's  death 
be  but  a  dream  !" 

He  knocked  at  ha*  door  just  as  he  wont,  and 
his  auld  acquaintance,  Dougal  MacCullum,  just 
after  his  wout,  too, — came  to  open  the  door,  and 
said,  "  Piper  Steenie,  are  ye  there,  lad  ?  Sir  Robert 
has  been  crying  for  you." 
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My  gudesire  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream ;  lie 
looked  for  the  stranger^  but  be  was  gaen  for  the 
time*  At  last^  he  just  tried  tq  ssj,  '^Ha!  Dougal 
Driyeower^  are  ye  living  ?  I  thought  ye  bad  been 
dead." 

'^  Never  £eish  yoursell  wi'  me/'  sitid  Dougal^ 
but  look  to  yoursell ;  and  see  ye  tak  naething  £rae 
cnybodyhere — neither  meat,  drink,  or  siller^—- ex- 
cept just  the  receipt,  just  the  receipt  that  ia  your 
am. 

So  sayings  he  led  the  way  out  through  balls  and 
trances  that  were  weel  kenn'd  to  my  gudesire^  and 
into  the  auld  oak  parlour ;  and  there  was  as  mueb 
singing  of  profane  songs,  and  birling  of  red  wme, 
And  speaking  blasphemy  and  sculduddry,  as  ever 
iiad  been  in  Kedgauntlet  Castle  when  it  was  at 
the  Uythest. 

But,  Lord  take  us  in  keeping !  what  a  set  of 
irhastly  revellers  they  were  that  sat  round  tiiat 
table ! — My  gudesire  kenn'd  mony  that  had  long 
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before  gane  to  their  place.  There  was  the  fierce 
Middleton^  and  the  dissolute  Rothes^  and  the 
crafty  Lauderdale;  and  Dalyell,  with  his  bald 
head  and  a  jbeard  to  his  girdle ;  ai^d  Earlshallj  with 
Cameron's  blude  on  his  hand ;  and  wild  Bonshaw, 
that  tied  blessed  Mr.  Cargill's  limbs  till  the  blude 
sprung;,  and  Dumbarton  Douglass,  the  twice- 
turned  traitor  baith  to  country  and  king.  There 
was.  the  Bluidy  Advocate  MacKenyie^  w^oij,  for 
his  worldly  wit  and  wisdom,  had  been  to  the  rest 
AS  a  god.  And  there  was  Claverhouse^  as  beautiful 
ias  when  he  lived,  with  his  long,  dark  curled  locks, 
streaming  down  to  his  laced  buff-coat,  and  his  left 
hand  always  on  iiis  right  spule  blade,  to  hide  the 
wound  that  the  silver  bullet  had  madci  He  sat 
apart  from  them  all,  and  looked  upon  them  with  a 
melancholy,  haughty  countenance ;  while  the  rest 
hallooed,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  that  the  room 
rang.  But  their  smiles  were  fearfully  contorted 
from  time  to  tipie ;  and  their  laughter  passed  into 
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such  wild  sounds,  as  made  my  gudesire*s  very 
nails  grow  blue^  and  chilled  the  marrow  in  his 
banes; 

They  that  waited  at  the  table  were  just  the 
wicked  serviDg  men  and  troopers  that  had  done 
their  work  and  wicked  bidding  on  earth.  There 
was  the  Lang  Lad  of  the  Nethertown,  that  helped 
to  take  Argyle ;  and  the  Bishop's  summoner^  that 
they  called  the  De'il's  Rattle-bag ;  and  the  wicked 
guardsmen,  in  their  laced  coats ;  and  the  savage 
Highland  Amorites,  that  shed  blood  like  water ; 
and  many  a  proud  serving-man,  haughty  of  heart, 
and  bloody  of  hand,  cringing  to  the  rich,  and 
making  them  wickeder  than  they  would  be ;  grind- 
ing the  poor  to  powder^  when  the  rich  had  broken 
them  to  fragments.  And  mony,  mony  mair  were 
coming  and  gauging,  a'  as  busy  in  their  vocation 
as  if  they  had  been  alive. 

Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  in  the  midst  of  a'  this 
fearful  riot,  cried,  wi'  a  voice  like  thunder,  oh 
Steenie  Piper,  to  come  to  the  board- head  where  he 
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was  sitting ;  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him^  and 
swathed  up  with  flannel^  with  his  holster  pistols 
beside  him^  and  the  great  broad-sword  rested 
against  his  chair^  just  as  my  gudesire  had  seen 
him  the  last  time  upon  earth — the  very  cushion 
for  the  jack-an-ape  was  close  to  hiin^  but  the 
creature  itsell  was  not  there — it  wasna  its  hour 
it's  likely ;  for  he  heard  them  say  as  he  came  for- 
ward^ "  Is  not  the  Major  come  yet  ?"  And  another 
answered,  •*  The  jack-an-ape  will  be  here  betimes 
the  morn."  And,  when  my  gudesire  came  for- 
ward, Sir  Robert,  or  his  ghaist,  or  the  deevil  in 
his  likeness,  said,  ''  Weel,  piper,  hae  ye  settled 
wi*  my  son  for  the  year's  rent  ?'* 

With  much  ado,  my  father  gat  breath  to  say, 
that  Sir  John  would  not  settle  without  his  honour*s 
receipt. 

"  Ye  shall  hae  that  for  a  tune  of  the  pipes^ 
Steenie,"  said  the  appearance  of  Sir  Robert, — 
*'  Play  us  up  '  Weel  hoddkd,  Luckie/  " 

Now  this  was  a  tune  my  gudesire  learned  frae  a 
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Warlock^  that  heard  it  when  they  were  worship- 
ping Satan  at  th^ ir  meetings ;  and  my  gu desire 
had  sometimes  played  it  at  the  ranting  suppers  at 
Redgauntlet  Castle^  but  never  very  willingly;  and 
now  he  grew  cauld  at  the  very  name  of  it^  and 
said,  for  excuse^  he  hadna  his  pipes  wi'  him  ! 

'*  MacCuUum,  ye  limb  of  Beelzebub/'  said  the 
fearfu*  Sir  Robert^  "  bring  Steenie  the  pipes  that 
I  am  keeping  for  him !" 

MacCullum  brought  a  pair  of  pipes  might  have 
served  the  piper  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  he 
gave  my  gudesire  a  nudge  as  he  offered  them: 
and  looking  secretly  and  closely^  Steenie  saw  that 
the  chanter  was  of  steel,  and  heated  to  a  white 
heat;  so  he  had  fair  warning  not  to  trust  his 
fingers  with  it.  So  he  excused  himself  again,  and 
said,  he  was  faint  and  frightened,  and  had  not 
wind  aneugh  to  fill  the  bag. 

"  Then  ye  maun  eat  and  drink,  Steenie,"  said 
the  figure ;  ^^  for  we  do  little  else  here  3  and  it's 


ill  sneaking  betwixt  a  fou  man  and  a  fasting. 
a  2> 
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Now  these  were  tbe  very  words  that  the  bloody 
Earl  of  Douglas  said  to  keep  the  King*s  messen- 
ger in  hand^  while  he  cut  the  head  off  MacLellan 
of  Bombie>  at  the  Threave  Castle;  and  that  put 
Steenie  mair  and  mair  on  his  guard.  So  he  spoke 
up  like  a  man,  and  said  he  came  neither  to  eat/ or 
drink,  or  make  minstrelsy ;  but  simply  for  his 
ain — to  ken  what  was  come  o'  the  money  he  had 
paid,  and  to  get  a  discharge  for  it :  and  he  was  so 
stout-hearted  by  this  time,  that  he  charged  Sir 
Robert  for  conscience-sake — (he  had  no  power  to 
say  the  holy  name) — and  as  he  hoped  for  peace  and 
rest,  to  spread  no  snares  for  him,  but  just  to  give 

him  his  ain. 

The  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and  laughed, 

but  it  took  from  a  large  pocket-book  the  receipt, 
and  handed  it  to  Steenie.  ^'  Here  is  your  receipt, 
ye  pitiful  cur ;  and  for  the  money,  my  dog- whelp 
of  a  son  may  go  and  look  for  it  in  the  Cat's 
Cradle." 
4^Iy  <mdesire  uttered  mony  thanks,  and  was 
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about  to  retire^  when  Sir  Robert  roared  aloud^ 
''Stop  though,  thou  sackdoudlin  son  of  a  whore; 
I  am  not  done  with  thee.  Herb  we  do  nothing 
for  nothing;  and  you  must  return  on  this  very 
day  twelvemonth^  to  pay  your  master  the  homage 
that  you  owe  me  for  my  protection." 

My  father's  tongue  was  loosed  of  a  suddenty^ 
and  he  said  aloud^  '^  I  refer  myself  to  God's  plea- 
8ure>  and  not  to  yours." 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  word  than  all  was 
dark  around  him ;  and  he  sunk  on  the  earth  with 
such  a  sudden  shocks  that  he  lost  both  breath  and 
sense. 

How  lang  Steenie  lay  there^  he  could  not  tell ; 
but  when  he  came  to  himsell^  he  was  lying  in  the 
auld  kirkyard  of  Redgauntlet  parishine^  just  at 
the  door  of  the  family  aisle>  and  the  scutcheon  of 
the  auld  knight^  Sir  Robert^  hanging  over  his 
head.  There  was  a  deep  morning  fog  on  grass 
and  gravestone  around  him^  and  his  horse  was 
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feeding  quietly  beside  the  minister's  twa  cows. 
Steenie  would  have  thought  the  whole  was  a 
dream^  but  he  had  the  receipt  in  his  hand,  fairly 
written  and  signed  by  the  auld  Laird ;  only  the 
last  letters  of  his  name  were  a  little  disorderly, 
written  like  one  seized  with  sudden  pain. 

Sorely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that  dreary 
place,  rode  through  the  mist  to  Redgauntlet 
Castle,  and  with  much  ado  he  got  speech  of  the 
Laird.  "  Well,  you  dyvour  bankrupt,"  was  the 
first  word,  "  have  you  brought  me  my  rent  Y* 

"No,"  answered  my  gudesire,  *"!  have  not; 
but  I  have  brought  your  honour  Sir  Robert's 
receipt  for  it." 

"  How,  sirrah? — Sir  Robert's  receipt !— You 
told  me  he  had  not  given  you  one." 

^^  Will  your  honour  please  to  see  if  that  bit  line 
is  right  ?" 

Sir  John  looked  at  every  line,  and  at  every 
letter  vnXki  much  attention :  and  at  last,  at  the 
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date^  which  my  gudesire  had  not  observed^— -> 
'*From  my  appointed  place!'  he  read^  "this  iwentif'' 
fflh  of  November:'^''  What !  That  is  yesterday ! 
Villain^  thoa  must  have  gone  to  hell  for  this !  " 

"  I  got  it  from  your  honour's  father — whether 
he  be  in  heaven  or  hell^  I  know  not^"  said  Steenie. 

*'  I  will  delate  you  for  a  warlock  to  the  Privy 
Council !"  said  Sir  John.  "  I  will  send  you  to 
your  master,  the  devil^  with  the  help  of  a  tar- 
barrel  and  a  torch !" 

"  I  intend  to  delate  mysell  to  the  Presbytery/' 
said  Steenie,  ^'  and  tell  them  all  I  have  seen  last 
nighty  whilk  are  things  fitter  for  them  to  judge  of 
than  a  borrel  man  like  me.*' 

Sir  John  paused,  composed  himsell,  and  desired 
to  hear  the  full  history ;  and  my  gudesire  told  it 
him  from  point  to  pointy  as  I  have  told  it  you — 
word  for  word^  neither  more  nor  less. 

Sir  John  was  silent  again  for  a  long  time^  and 
at  last  he  said^  very  composedly^  "  Steenie>  this 
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story  of  yours  concerns  the  hononr  of  many  a 
noble  family  besides  mine ;  and  if  it  be  a  leasing- 
making^  to  keep  yonrself  out  of  my  danger^  the 
least  you  can  expect  is  to  have  red-hot  iron  driven 
through  your  tongue,  and  that  will  be  as  bad  as 
scauding  your  fingers  wi'  a  red-hot  chanter.  But 
yet  it  may  be  true,  Steenie ;  and  if  the  money 
cast  up,  I  \viU  not  know  what  to  think  of  it.— - 
But  where  shall  we  find  the  Cat's  Cradle  ?  There 
are  cats  enough  about  the  old  house,  but  I  think 
they  kitten  without  the  ceremony  of  bed  or 
cradle." 

"  We  were  best  ask  Hutcheon,"  said  my  gude- 
sire;  ''he  kens  a'  the  odd  corners  about  as  weel 
as— another  serving-man  that  is  now  gane,  and 
that  I  wadna  like  to  name." 

Aweel,  HutcheoU,  when  he  was  asked,  told 
them^  that  a  ruinous  turret,  lang  disused,  next  to 
the  clock-house,  only  accessible  by  a  ladder^  for 
the  opening  was  on  the  outside^  and  far  above  tne 
battlements^  was  called  of  old  the  Cat's  Cradle. 
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''  There  will  I  go  immediately^"  said  Sir  John  ; 
and  he  took  (with  what  purpose^  Heaven  kens^) 
one  of  his  father's  pistols  from  the  hall-table> 
where  they  had  lain  since  the  night  he  died^  and 
hastened  to  the  battlements. 

It  was  a  dangerous  place  to  climbs  for  the  lad- 
der was  auld  and  frail^  and  wanted  ane  or  twa 
rounds.  However^  up  got  Sir  John,  and  entered 
at  the  turret-door,  where  his  body  stopped  the 
only  little  light  that  was  in  the  bit  turret.  Some- 
thing flees  at  him  wi'  a  vengeance  maist  dang  him 
back  ower — ^bang  gaed  the  knight*s  pistol,  and 
Hutcheon,  that  held  the  ladder,  and  my  gudesire 
that  stood  beside  him,  hears  a  loud  skelloch.  A 
minute  after.  Sir  John  flings  the  body  of  the  jack- 
an-ape  down  to  them,  and  cries  that  the  siller  is 
fund,  and  that  they  should  come  up  and  help  him. 
And  there  was  the  bag  of  siller  sure  aneugh,  and 
mony  orra  things  besides,  that  had  been  missing 
for  mony  a  day.     And  Sir  John,  when  he  had 
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riped  the  turrenit  weel^  led  my  gudesire  into  the 
dining-parlour^  and  took  him  by  the  hand^  and 
spoke  kindly  to  him^  and  said  he  was  sorry  he 
should  have  doubted  his  word^  and  that  he  would  / 
hereafter  be  a  good  master  to  him^  to  make 
amends. 

'^  And  now,  Steenie,"  said  Sir  John,  "  although 
this  vision  of  yours  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  my 
father's  credit,  as  an  honest  man,  that  he  should, 
even  after  his  death,  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  a 
poor  man  like  you,  yet  you  are  sensible  that  ill- 
dispositioned  men  might  make  bad  constructions 
upon  it,  concerning  his  soul's  health.  So  I  think 
we  had  better  lay  the  hail  dirdum  on  that  ill- 
deedie  creature.  Major  Weir,  and  say  naething 
about  your  dream  in  the  wood  of  Pitmurkie. 
You  had  taken  ower  mickle  brandy  to  be  very 
certain  about  onything ;  and,  Steenie,  this  receipt, 
(his  hand  shook  while  he  held  it  out) — it's  but  a 
queer  kind  of  document,  and  we  will  do  best, 
I  think,  to  put  it  quietly  in  the  fire. ' 
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'^  Od,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  is,  it's  a'  the  roncher 
I  have  for  my  rem/'  said  my  gudesire^  who  was 
afraid^  it  may  be^  of  losing  the  benefit  of  Sir 
Robert's  discharge. 

''I  will  bear  the  contents  to  yoar  credit  in  the 
rental-book^  and  give  you  a  discharge  under  my 
own  hand/'  said  Sir  John^  ''  and  that  on  the  spot. 
And^  Steenie^  if  you  can  hold  your  tongue  about 
this  matter^  you  shall  sit^  from  this  term  down- 
ward^ at  an  easier  rent." 

^*  Mony  thanks  to  your  honour/'  said  Steenie, 
who  saw  easily  in  what  corner  the  wind  sat ; 
'' doubtless  I  will  be  conformable  to  all  your 
honour's  commands  \  only  I  would  willingly 
speak  wi*  some  powerful  minister  on  the  sub- 
ject>  for  I  do  not  like  the  sort  of  summons  o 
appointment  whilk  your  honour's  father " 

^*  Do  not  call  the  phantom  my  £[ither !"  said  Sir 
John,  interrupting  him. 

**  Weel,  then,  the  thing  that  was  so  like  him,** — 
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said  my  gudesire;  "  he  spoke  of  my  coming  back 
to  him  this  time  twelvemonth^  and  it's  a  weight 
on  my  conscience/* 

"Aweel,  then/*  said  Sir  John^  "if  you  be  so 
much  distressed  in  yoor  mind>  you  may  speak  to 
our  minister  of  the  parish ;  he  is  a  douce  man^ 
regu-ds  the  honour  of  our  family^  and  the  mair 
that  he  may  look  for  some  patronage  from  me." 

Wi'  that,  my  father  readily  agreed  that  the  re- 
ceipt should  be  burnt^  and  the  Laird  threw  it  into 
the  chimney  with  his  ain  hand.  Burn  it  would 
not  for  them^  though ;  but  away  it  flew  up  the 
lumm^  wi'  a  lang  train  of  sparks  at  its  tail>  and 
a  hissing  noise  like  a  squib. 

My  gudesire  gaed  down  to  the  Manse^  and  the 
« 
minister^  when  he  had  heard  the  story^  said^  it 

was  his  real  opinion,  that  though  my  gudesire  had 
gane  very  far  in  tampering  with  dangerous  mat- 
ters^ jet,  as  he  had  refused  the  devil's  arles,  (for 
such  was  the  offer  of  meat  and  drink^)  and  had 
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lefiised  to  do  homage^  by  piping  at  his  bidding,  he 
hoped^  that  if  he  held  a  circomspect  walk  here- 
after^ Satan  could  take  little  ^advantage  of  what 
was  come  and  gane.  And^  indeed^  my  gudesire^ 
of  his  ain  accord^  lang  forswore  baith  the  pipes  and 
the  brandy — it  was  not  even  till  the  year  was 
out^  and  the  fatal  day  passed,  that  he  would  so 
much  as  take  the  fiddle,  or  drink  usquebaugh  or 
tippenny. 

Sir  John  made  up  his  story  about  the  jack-an- 
ape  as  he  liked  himsell ;  and  some  believe  till  this 
day  that  there  was  no  more  in  the  matter  than 
the  fildung  nature  of  the  brute.  Indeed,  ye'll 
no  hinder  some  to  threap,  that  it  was  nane  o'  the 
Auld  Enemy  that  Dougal  and  my  gudesire  saw  in 
the  Laird's  room,  but  the  wanchancy  creature, 
only  that  Major,  capering  on  the  coffin ;  and,  as 
to  the  blawing  on  the  Laird's  whistle  that  was 
heard  after  he  was  dead,  the  filthy  brute  could  do 
that  as  wed  as  the  Laird  himself,  if  not  better. 
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But  heaven  kens  the  trath,  whilk  first  came  oat 
by  the  minister's  wife,  after  Sir  John  and  her  sin 
gudeman  were  baith  in  the  moulds.  And  then 
mf  gudesire,  wha  was  failed  in  his  limbs,  but  not 
in  his  judgment  or  memory — at  least  nothing  to 
speak  of — was  obliged  to  tell  the  real  narrative 
to  his  friends  for  the  credit  of  his  gnde  name. 
He  might  else  have  been  cba^d  for  a  warlock. 


GUZZLE: 


A   FRAGMENT. 


DRAMATIS   FERSONiE. 

Guzzle,  an  Epicure, 
Young  Guzzle^  his  Son. 
Trevor,  in  love  with  Lucy. 
Otwat,  in  love  with  Sophia. 
Miss  Saveall. 

Lucy,      ) 

f  Wards  of  Guzzle. 
Sophia,  j 

Flounce,  Waiting-woman, 
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GUZZLE; 


A   FRAGMENT. 


Guzzle,  seated  at  a  table,  discussing'  the  merits 

of  roast  heef,  S^c, 

Enter  Miss  Savball,  Sophia,  Lucy,  and  a 

Se7'vant. 

Miss  S.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Guzzle,  you  will  ixe^tjr 
rest  till  you  kill  yourself. 

Guz,  Bring  me  a  glass  of  beer.    [Ea^it  Servant. 

Miss  S.  Beer,  Mr.  Guzzle  ?  don't  you  know 
that  Accum  says  beer  is  a  compound  of  Coccuiub 
Indlcus 
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Lucy.  Multum? 

S(yph,  Capsicum? 

Miss  S.  Copperas  ? 

Luci^,  Quassia? 

Soph.  Hartshorn  shavings  ? 

Miss  S.  Liquorice  powder 

Luci^,  Carraway  seed&i 

Soph,  Orange  powder  ? 

Miss  S.  Ginger;? 

Guz,  (walks  (^out  in  a  rage,)  Accum  may  go 
to  the  devil !  .A  puppy— a  fool — a — a — a  med- 
dling, impertinent  fellow.  Can  a  man  not  quench 
his  thirst  without  all  this  liot  ?  But,  just  to  show 
how  little  I  care  for  the  jackanapes,  1*11  have  a 
glass  of  brandy  this  very  moment. 

Miss  S,  A  glass  of  brandy  !   You  may  as  well 
swallow  oak  saw-dust. 

Lucy,  Or  spirituous  tincture  of  raisin  stones. 
Soph,  Or  tincture  of  grains  of  paradise. 
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Guz.  Confound  your  tincture  of  raisin  stones^ 
your  grains  of  paradise  !  I  tell  you  I  will  drink 
brandy^ — ay,  and  gin  too,  if  I  please. 

Miss  S.  Then  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you 
that  you  will  fill  your  stomach  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Lucy,  Not  to  mention  oil  of  almonds  and  tur- 
pentine. 

Soph,  Juniper  berries. 

Miss  S.  Lime  water, 

Zficy.  Salt  of  tartar. 

Soph,  Spirit  of  wine. 

Chiz,  Spirit  of  the  devil ! — If  you  don't  stop 
your  infernal  harangue,  you  will  drive  me  dis- 
tracted— I  wish  to  heaven  that  fellow  had  swal- 
lowed some  of  his  own  poisons ;  but  I  must  away 
and  inquire  if  John  has  returned  with  the  mush- 
room catsup. 

Miss  S,     Mushroom  catsup  !  —  treacherous 
luxury ! 
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Lucy.  Well  miglit  Seneca  call  it  voluptuous 
poison. 

Soph,  Depend  on  it,  you  will  be  seized  with  a 
dimness  in  your  eyes. 

Miss  S,  A  giddiness  in  your  head. 

Lucy,  You  will  reel  about  like  a  drunken  man. 

Soph,  You  will  feel  oppressed  with  sleep. 

Guz,  I  wish  to  heaven  you  were  all  asleep  t 

Miss  S,  You  will  have  distressing  pains  in  your 
legs. 

Lucy,  You  will  stare  about  you  in  a  strange 
manner ;  you  won't  be  able  to  shut  your  eyes. 

Soph,  You  will  have  a  beating  at  your  heart. 

Guz.  I  could  beat  the  whole  of  you ! 

Miss  S.  You  will  feel  as  if  you  were  dwelled  all 
over  your  body. 

Soph,  You  will  have  long  ^glinting  fits,  trem- 
blings, palpitations,  and  hysteric  affections. 

Miss  S.  You  will  sicken  and  die. 

Guz.  I  would  rather  die  ten  times  over^  than 

VOL.  III.  M 
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live  to  be  worried  by  a  parcel  of  meddlings  teasing^ 
provoking,  incorrigible  women ! 

[^Exit  GvzzLB,  followed  by  Miss  Save- 
all,  Lucy,  and  Sophia. 

Enter  Lucy  and  Sophia. 

Lwcy.  Was  ever  woman  so  harassed ! — Can  Mr. 
Guzzle  really  suppose  that  a  woman,  with  eyes  in 
her  head,  would  ever  prefer  his  booby  son  to  the 
handsome  elegant  Trevor,  whom  he  has  dismissed 
so  peremptorily  ?  Assist  me,  Sophia,  in  devising 
some  scheme  to  get  your  swain  and  mine  intro- 
duced again  into  the  house.  Suppose  we  take 
young  Guzzle  into  our  counsels. 

Soph*  You  cannot  suppose  that  he  will  consent 
to  recal  a  rival  ? — No,  no,  that  plan  will  never 
do. 

Luci/,  But  it  shall  do — I  will  persuade  young 
Guzzle  tnat  I  am  desperately  in  love  with  him, 
and  thai  my  partiality  for  Trevor  was  all  pre- 
tended, and  merely  to  prove  his  affection  for  me. 
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I  have  thought  of  a  plan  too^  to  get  them  in^ 
which  I  shall  explain — but  here  comes  Flounce. 

Enter  Flouncb. 

Flounce,  (^Gives  a  letter  to  Lucy.)  Here,  ma*am, 
— from  Captain  Trevor's  servant,  and  he  says  his 
master  is  very  impatient  for  an  answer. 

Lucy,  Desire  the  servant  to  wait  at  the  corner 
of  the  street. 

Flounce,    Yes,  ma'am.  [Ewit  Flounce. 

Lucy,  {Reading  the  letter,)  Ah,  as  I  supposed 
— in  love,  in  rage  and  despair — yes,  yes — man 
may  despair,  but  woman  never — Now  for  action. 

So'ph,  What  does  he  say  ? — no  message  to  me 
from  Otway  ? 

Lucy,  Oh,  yes,  they  are  both  dead  with  vexa- 
tion at  not  being  able  to  see  us.  But  listen  to  my 
plan — we  shall  take  advantage  of  old  Guzzle's 
weak  side,  and  introduce  Trevor  and  Otwav  as  a 
famous  cook  and  his  pupil* 
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Soph.  A  happy  thought — ^bat  will  not  their 
ignorance  betray  them  ? 

Lucy,  I  shall  send  them  Kitchiner  directly. 
But  here  comes  my  hopeful  lover — ^follow  my 
lead. 

Enter  Young  Guzzle. 

Gfi/z.  {With  a  pompous  air.)  WeU,  madam,  I 
hope  you  are  reconciled  to  the  dismissal  of  that 
empty> conceited  fop>  Captain  Trevor  ?^ A  mighty 
loss^  truly ! 

Lucy,  (With  a  sentimental  atr,)  What,  my 
dear  Ghizzle^  and  were  you  too  imposed  upon? 
How  blind  some  people  are  to  their  own  attrac- 
tions— No,  no,  my  dear  sir — I  never  balanced  for 
a  moment  between  you  and  Trevor.  I  assure 
you,  I  always  thought  you  a  very  different 
person. 

Guz,  If  I  could  but  think  so — But  why  did 
you  petend  to  be  in  love  with  him  ? 
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Lucy.  Spare  my  blushes^  dear  Guzzle^ Must 
I  own  that  it  was  merely  to  prove  yonr  affection 
for  me  ?  Look  at  yourself,  and  then  ask  if  yon 
need  fear  any  rival. 

Guz,   {Regarding  himself  complacently.)  Ah, 
to  be  sure^  it  was  very  absurd  in  me  to  fear  ii 
rival  in  any  man  breathing. 
Lucy,  Most  ridiculous ! 
Guz.  But  since  you  say  that  I  have  made  a 
slight  impression  on  you 

Lucy.  Slight  ?  the  deepest  impression. 
Guz.  When  are  we  to  be  married  ? 
Lucy.  Ah !  there  is  one  grievous  obstacle 
which  you  alone  can  remove.  You  know  that  it 
is  universally  believed  that  I  was  attached  to 
Trevor — Now,  the  world  will  argue  thus :  would 
the  beautiful,  accomplished,  bewitching  Lucy 
Thornton  ever  have  married  that  great  heavy 
thick-skulled  booby,  young  Guzzle,  if  she  coulc 
have  had  Trevor  ? 
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Guz,  Then  the  world  would  say  what  is 
cursedly  impertinent. 

iwcy.  True,  my  beloved  Guzzle ;  but  we  all 
know  the  world  is  not  very  nice  in  what  it  says ; 
therefore  I  am  determined  never  to  marry  you, 
till  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  a 
censorious  world,  that  I  married  you  from  true 
love ;  now  this  can  only  be  done  by  my  having  it 
in  my  power  to  give  Trevor  a  formal  dismissal, 
which  would  completely  prove  what  I  have  long 
felt,  that  you  are  capable  of  inspiring  a  deep  and 
lasting  attachment. 

Guz.  Do  you  think  so? — But  how  shall  we 
manage  it  ? 

Lucj/,  Ay,  there's  the  difficulty. — Let  me  see. 
— Suppose  now  we  should  introduce  Trevor  as 
Dr.  Saucepan,  a  famous  cook,  and  Otway  as  his 
pupil — this  will  give  poor  Sophia  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  beloved ; — ^believe  me,  I  cannot  en- 
joy my  own  happiness  unless  her  affairs  also  are 
in  a  fair  train. 
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Guz.  But  what  will  my  father  say  ? 

Lucy.  Oh^  never  mind  him  !  Consider  what  a 
triumph  you  will  have,  when  I  declare  my  attach- 
ment to  you  before  the  family— discover  Master 
Trevor  to  your  father,  and  get  him  turned  out  of 
the  house. 

Soph,  Such  a  denouement  might  make  any 
man  vain. 

Lucy,  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Guz,  Well^  I  think  I  shall  let  them  both  come. 

Soph,  There  is  a  dear  sweet  creature. 

Lucy,  What  a  blessed  thing  an  obliging  tem- 
per is, — how  well  it  carries  a  man  through  the 
world,  'tis  so  taking  (coaxingly), — I  always  say 
give  me  a  man  with  a  good  temper.  Now,  my 
dear  friend,  I  shall  let  you  into  a  secret, — you 
have  another  rival  in  the  young  surgeon  over  the 
way;  but  I  sacrifice  him  to  you. — Read  these 
«ines. 
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(Guzzle  reads.) 

0  woman !  bom  to  pierce  me  to  the  heart* 
And  to  transfix  a  lance  in  every  part : 

Deep  are  the  wounds  youVe  made  in  this  poor  frame 

And  all  my  arts  to  cure  them  lose  their  aim. 

List  to  me  while  I  sing  the  sad  disasters 

I've  made  in  mixing  potions,  pills,  and  plasters ; 

How  a  poor  sinner  I  have  dosed  with  rue, 

And  all,  alas  !  from  thinking  upon  you. 

Nor  is  this  all — the  other  day  in  Tain, 

A  man  consulted  me  about  a  sprain, 

1  felt  the  arm, — instead  of  ordering  simples 
I  bade  him  take  at  night,  a  dose  of  dimples ; 
And  when  he  askM  if  heM  do  nothing  more, 
I  said — pray  take  a  pearly  tooth  at  four. 

I  pamperM  next  a  man  I  should  have  bled 
And  clapt  a  blister  on  an  old  wife's  head ; 
Gave  to  a  beau  lime-water  for  his  eye ; 
And  for  the  gout  prescribed  the  Spanish  fly. 
Since,  then,  'tis  you  whoVe  injured  my  fair  famCf, 
And  broi^ht  a  blot  upon  a  doctor's  name, 
'Tis  right,  dear  -inadam,  you  should  life  impart ; 
Oh,  spread  a  healing  ointment  on  my  heart ! 
Shed  but  the  anodyne  of  your  sweet  smiles 
On  one  you've  too  long  physick'd  with  your  wilet 
You're  so  impervious  grown  to  Cupid's  dart. 
Sure  you've  a  strengthening  plaster  on  your  heart. 
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Put  me  on  any  regimen  you  please, — 

To  breathe  but  in  your  presence  gives  me  ease  I 

Tour  devoted  slave, 

Gabriel  Garole. 
Postscript 

But  should  young  Guzzle  dare  my  soul  to  torture, 

rU  quickly  seize,  and  pound  him  in  my  mortar. 

Guz,  Impertinent  puppy !  Young  Guzzle,  in- 
deed ! — I  shall  beat  him  to  an  atomy ! 

Luci/.  Oh,  never  mind  !  he  is  not  worth  cud- 
gelling ; — a  stupid  fellow,  who  can  find  no  better 
word  than  mortar  to  rhyme  with  torture. 

Guz.  I  wonder  he  did  not  think  of  cream  of 
tartar,  it  would  have  been  quite  in  his  way. 

Lucy,  Capital.  Ah !  my  dear  Guzzle,  if  he 
had  your  wit ! — But  let  us  retire  to  the  library 
and  arrange  our  future  proceedings. 

Guz,  Anything  to  oblige  you. 

[Sophia  takes  one  arm,  Lucy  the  other ^  and 
lead  Guzzle  out,  exclaiming: 

What  a  znan !  so  good,  so  kind,  so  amiable, 
&c.  &C. 
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Enter  Old  Guzzle,  in  his  night-cap,  foUowpd  bff 
Miss  5avball,  and  Sophia, 

Guz,  (^holding  his  head,) — I  can't  imagine  what 
is  the  matter  with  me,  I  feel  a  strange  sort  of 
fulness  here. 

Miss  S.  {touching  her  stomach.) — If  you  felt  a 
fulness  here,  it  would  surprise  me  less. — Have 
you  not  this  moment  finished  three  broils^  a 
pigeon-pie^  and  a  basin  of  turtle-soup  ? 

Guz,  Do  you  call  that  much  for  a  stout  man 

like  me  ?     And  what  is  my  breakfast  ?    a  mere 

nothing ;  a  few  cups  of  chocolate,  half  a  dozen 

muffins,  as  many  eggs,  and  a  slice  or  two  of 

mutton  ham,  by  way  of  relish. 

Miss  S.  It  may  be  a  relish  to  you ;  but  I  assure 
* 

you  I  don't  relish  all  this  extravagance. 

Luc^.    And  you  call  this  a  light  breakfast? 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Guz.  Oh,  my  poor  head  I 
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Miss  S,  Yes,  yes,  this  comes  of  your  drinking 
porter. 

Gu2.  And  would  you  have  me  drink  water, 
to  corrode  my  liver?  Does  not  your  favourite 
Accum  say,  that  water  is  loaded  with  earthy 
matter  ?  the  only  sensible  remark  he  ever  made. 

Miss  S,  I  have  it. — ^Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  is 
the  cause  of  your  indisposition.  You  ate  a  whole 
plateful  of  custard  at  Dr.  Marrow£Eit*s  yesterday. 
Hear  what  Mr.  Accum  says  about  custard. 

Guz,  I  won't  listen  to  a  word  of  his  nonsense. 
Oh,  my  poor  head ! 

Miss  S.  {reads pompously,)  "Poisonous  cus- 
tard.— The  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel,  prunus 
lauro  cerasus,  a  poisonous  plant,  have  a  nutty 
flavour,  resembling  that  of  the  kernels  of  peach- 
stones,  or  of  bitter  almonds,  which  to  most  palates 
is  grateful.  Well,  these  leaves  have  for  many 
years  been  in  use  among  cooks,  to  communicate 
an  almond,  or  kernel-like  flavour  to  custards. 
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puddings^  creams^  blanc-mange^  and  other  delica-* 
des  of  the  table*' — but  listen  to  this,  sir. 

Guz.  {impatiently,)  I  have  heard  quite  enough 
already. 

Miss  S. ''  Several  children  at  a  boarding-school, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  having  partaken  of 
some  custard,  flavoured  with  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry  laurel,  as  is  frequently  practised  by  cooks, 
four  of  the  poor  innocents—'* 

Guz.  Confound  your  four  innocents !  What 
are  they  to  me  ? 

Miss  S.  Mr.  Guzzle,  you  shock  me. — I  say,  sir, 
"  four  of  the  poor  innocents  were  taken  severely 
ill  in  consequence ;  two  of  them,  a  girl  six  years 
of  age,  and  a  fine  boy  of  five  years  old " 

Guz,  Hold  your  babble,  I  tell  you ! 

Miss  S.  ''  This  boy  of  five  years  old  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep—** 

Guz.  Miss  Saveall,  would  vou  oblige  me  eter- 
nally ? 
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Miss  S.  Mr.  Guzzle^  you  well  know  that  my 
exertions  for  your  welfare  and  happiness  are 
unceasing. — What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 

Guz.  Eat  a  plateful  of  custard  directly. 

Miss  S.  Barbarous  man !  Is  this  the  reward  for 
my  anxiety  to  keep  you  out  of  your  grave  ? — But 
you  shall  listen  to  me. — ^Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  here 
— "  They  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  out  of  which 
they  could  not  be  roused,  notwithstanding  the  va- 
rious medical  exertions  used :  the  boy  remained  in 
a  stupor  ten  hours,  and  the  girl  nine  hours :  the 
other  two  complained  of  severe  pains.  Luckily, 
they  all  recovered  after  three  days'  illness." — 
Now  will  any  person  of  sense,  or  prudence, 
season  his  victuals  with  poison  ? 

Guz.  Oh,  for  Baptista  Porta's  book  on  Natural 
Magick ! 

Miss  S.  Why  ?  what  good  would  that  do  you  ? 

Guz.  Good  ! — Why,  it  would  teach  me  how  to 
persuade  a  goose  to  roast  herself ! — Ha,  ha,  ha  1 
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M  s  S.  Really,  Mr.  Guzzle 

Enter  Young  Guzzle,  Trevor  and  Otway. 

Young  Guz,  My  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  celebrated  Dr.  Saucepan,  and 
his  pupil  Mr.  Allspice. 

[Trevor,  Otway,  and  Guzzle, 

bow  to  each  other. 

Old  Guz,  {to  Young  Guz,  aside).  Who,  say 
you,  are  these  gentlemen  ? 

Young  Guz,  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Saucepan,  the  first  cook  in  Europe  ?  he  is 
travelling  about  inspecting  our  kitchens ; — he 
means  to  publish,  sir,  so  take  care  what  you  say 
before  him. 

Old  Guz*  Ay,  ay,  say  you  so  ?  Will  he  stay 
to  dinner  ? — Good  lack,  I  must  run  to  the  larder. 

Young  Guz-  'Pon  my  faith,  I  don't  know — he 
is  pestered  to  death  with  invitations ;  but  try  to 
persuade  him  to  remain  a  few  days,  he  wiU  be  able 
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to  give  the  girls  some  lessons^  and  I  have  no  doubt 
his  visit  here  will  make  some  noise. 

[^Looh  significantly/  at  Lucy  and  Sophia. 
Old  Guz.  You  are  heartily  welcome^  gentlemen, 
to  my  house ; — I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
of  dining  with  me. 

Trevor.  Oh,  sir,  the  thing  is  impossible !  I  am 
over  head  and  ears  in  engagements ; — I  have  pro- 
mised to  dress  my  Ltord  Brainless's  calf  s-head — to 
season  Lady  Backbite's  tongue — to  make  a  floating 
island  for  Sir  John  Lackland — to  whip  the  trifle 
of  my  Lady  Airey,  and  to  make  an  Irish  stew  for 
the  new  Viceroy. 

Old  Guz,  You  must  not  deny  me, — ^Lord  Brain- 
less will  never  miss  you. — Sir  John  Lackland's 
island,  and  Lady  Airey's  trifle,  may  wait. — Lady 
Backbite's  tongue  will  keep  cold ;  and  as  for  the 
Viceroy's  Irish  stew,  there  is  no  want  of  cooks 
for  that. 

Trevor  (conceitedly).  Well,  sir,  since  you 
insist  on  it,  I  bel''^ve  I  must  consent. 
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Old  Guz,  You  transport  me. — 'Now,  sir,  may  I 
venture  to  request  you  will  give  the  ladies  of  my 
£Eunily  some  instruction  ? 

Trevor.  I  shall  be  too  happy. 

Old  Guz,  There  is  my  ward.  Miss  Lucy, — the 
last  time  she  superintended  the  dressing  of  my 
calfs-head,  she  forgot  to  take  the  scum  off  my 
brains. 

Trevor.  Oh,  fie !  that  was  unpardonable. 

Old  Guz.  Put  neither  sage  leaves  nor  butter  in 
them. 

Trevor.  The  sage  leaves  would  have  been  a 
great  addition. 

Old  Guz,  And  to  crown  all,  the  careless  bag- 
gage left  the  skin  upon  my  tongue.  I  fear.  Dr. 
Saucepan,  she  will  do  you  little  credit. 

Trevor.  Don't  say  so ;  I  hope  to  find  her  a  very 
docile  pupiL 

Old  Guz-  Oh,  I  fear,  I  fear ! — But  tell  me. 
Dr.  Saucepan,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do 
with  my  head  ? 
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Treoor.  Olil  scoreit!  Beatap  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  andmbit  over  yonr  head  with  a  feather,— 
powder  it  with  panley,  pepper,  and  salt ;  give  it 
a  brown  with  a  Balamander^  then  aprinlde  it  orer 
with  melted  butter. 

OH  Gut.  Capital,  capital !  Let  iu  set  about 
it  directly.  ^£««ni. 

[odd    TOLDKl.] 
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THE  CONQUERING  HERO  AND  HIS 
PROSTRATE  FOE. 


The  sun  had  just  passed  the  meridian  in  a 
cloudless  sky;  there  was  scarcely  a  bird  to  be 
seen^  for  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest^  as 
though  overcome  by  heat^  had  retired  to  the  thick- 
est shades;  all  would  have  been  like  midnight 
silence^  were  it  not  that  the  shriU  voice  of  the 
pi-pi-yo,  every  now  and  then  resounded  from  a 
distant  tree.  I  was  sitting  with  a  Horace  in  my 
iiand^  when  a  negro  and  his  little  dog  came  down 
the  hiU  in  haste^  and  I  was  soon  informed  that  a 
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snake  had  been  discovered ;  but  it  was  a  young 
one^  called  the  bush-master — a  rare  and  poisonous 
snake. 

I  instantly  rose  up^  and^  laying  hold  of  the 
eight-foot  lance^  which  was  close  by  me,  "  Well, 
then.  Daddy,"  said  I,  "  we'U  go  and  have  a  look 
at  the  snake."  I  was  barefoot,  with  an  old  hat, 
and  check  shirt,  and  trousers  on,  and  pair  of 
braces  to  keep  them  up.  The  negro  had  his  cut- 
lass, and  we  ascended  the  hill ;  another  negro, 
armed  with  a  cutlass,  joined  us,  judging  from  our 
pace,  that  there  was  something  to  do.  The  little 
dog  came  along  with. us,  and,  when  we  had  got 
about  half  a  mile  in  the  forest,  the  negro  stopped, 
and  pointed  to  a  fallen  tree.  All  was  still  and 
silent;  I  told  the  negroes  not  to  stir  from  the 
place  where  they  were,  and  keep  the  little  dog  in, 
and  that  I  would  go  in  and  reconnoitre. 

I  advanced  up  to  the  place  slow  and  cautious. 
The  snake  was  well  concealed,  but  at  last  I  made 
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Him  out ;  it  was  a  coulacanara^  not  poisonous,  but 
large  enough  to  have  crushed  any  of  us  to  death. 
On  measuring  him  afterwards^  he  was  something 
more  than  fourteen  feet  long.  This  species  of 
snake  is  very  rare^  and  much  thicker,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  lengthy  than  any  other  snake  in  the 
forest*  A  coulacanara^  of  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
is  as  thick  as  a  common  boa  of  twenty-four.  After 
skinning  this  snake^  I  could  easily  get  my  head 
into  his  mouthy  as  the  singular  formation  of  the 
jaws  admits  of  wcmderful  extension.  A  Dutch 
fiiend  of  mine,  by  name  Brouwer,  killed  a  boa, 
twenty-two  feet  long,  with  a  pair  of  stag's  horns 
in  his  mouth;  he  had  swallowed  the  stag,  but 
could  not  get  the  horns  down,  so  he  had  to  wait  in 
patience  with  that  uncomfortable  mouthful  till  his 
stomach  digested  the  body,  and  then  the  horns 
wou^d  drop  out.  In  this  plight  the  Dutchman 
found  him,  as  he  was  going  in  his  canoe  up  the 
river^  and  sent  a  ball  through  his  head. 
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On  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  serpent  which 
the  negro  had  just  founds  I  retired  slowly  the  way 
I  came^  and  promised  four  dollars  to  the  negro 
who  had  shown  it  to  me,  and  one  to  the  other  who 
had  joined  us.  Aware  that  the  day  was  on  the 
decline,  and  that  the  approach  of  night  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  dissection,  a  thought  struck  me 
that  I  could  take  him  alive.  I  imagined;  if  I  could 
strike  him  with  the  lance  behind  the  head,  and  pin 
him  to  the  ground,  I  might  succeed  in  capturing 
him.  When  I  told  this  to  the  negroes,  they  begged 
and  entreated  me  to  let  them  go  for  a  gun,  and 
bring  more  force,  as  they  were  sure  the  snake 
would  kill  some  of  us ;  but  I  had  been  in  search 
of  a  large  serpent  for  years,  and  now,  having  come 
up  with  one,  it  did  not  become  me  to  turn  soft. 
So,  taking  a  cutlass  from  one  of  the  negroes,  and 
ranging  both  the  sable  slaves  behind  me,  I  told 
them  to  follow  me,  and  that  I  would  cut  them 
down  if  thev  offered  to  fiv.  I  smiled  as  I  said  this ; 
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but  they  shook  their  heads  in  silence^  and  seemed 
to  have  but  a  bad  heart  of  it. 

When  we  got  up  to  the  place^  the  serpent  had 
not  stirred;  but  I  could  see  nothing  of  his  head> 
and  I  judged  by  the  folds  of  his  body  that  it  must 
be  at  the  farthest  side  of  his  den.  A  species  of 
woodbine  had  formed  a  complete  mantle  over  the 
branches  of  the  fallen  tree^  almost  impervious  to 
the  rain  or  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Probably  he  had 
resorted  to  this  sequestered  place  for  a  length  of 
time,  as  it  bore  marks  of  ah  ancient  settlement. 
I  now  took  my  knife,  determining  to  cut  away  the 
woodbine,  and  break  the  twigs  in  the  gentlest 
manner  possible,  till  I  could  get  a  view  of  his 
head.  One  negro  stood  guard  dose  behind  me 
with  the  lance,  and,  near  him,  the  other  with  a 
cutlass.  The  cutlass  which  I  had  taken  from  the 
first  negro  was  on  the  ground  close  by  me,  in  case 
of  need.  After  working  in  dead  silence  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  with  one  knee  all  the  time  on 
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the  ground^  I  bad  cleared  away  enough  to  see  his 
head.  It  appeared  coming  out  betwixt  the,  first 
and  second  coil  of  his  body^  and  was  flat  on  the 
ground.  This  was  the  very  position  I  wished  it 
to  be  in.  I  rose  in  silence^  and  retreated  very 
slowly^  making  a  sign  to  the  negroes  to  do  the 
same.  We  were  at  this  time  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  snake*s  den.  I  now  ranged  the  negroes 
behind  me^  and  told  him  who  stood  next  to  me  to 
lay. hold  of  the  lance  the  moment  I  struck  the 
snakj,  and  that  the  other  must  attend  my  move- 
ments. 

It  now  only  remained  to  take  their  cutlasses 
from  them^  for  I  was  sure  if  I  did  not  disarm  them^ 
they  would  be  tempted  to  strike  the  snake  in  time 
of  danger^  and  thus  for  ever  spoil  his  skin.  On 
taking  their  cutlasses  from  them^  if  I  might  judge 
from  their  physiognomy,  they  seemed  to  consider 
it  as  a  most  intolerable  act  of  tyranny  in  me.  Pro- 
bably nothing  kept  them  from  bolting,  but  the 
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consolation  tliat  I  was  to  be  betwixt  them  and  the 
snake.  Indeed,  my  own  heart,  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do,  beat  quicker  than  usual ;  and  I  felt  those 
sensations  which  one  has  on  board  a  merchant  yes- 
sel  in  war  time,  when  the  captain  orders  all  hands 
on  deck  to  prepare  for  action,  while  a  strange 
vessel  is  coming  down  upon  us  under  suspicious 
colours. 

We  went  slowly  on  in  silence  without  moving 
our  arms  or  heads,  in  order  to  prevent  alarm  as 
much  as  possible,  lest  the  snake  should  glide  off, 
or  attack  us  in  self-defence.  I  carried  the  lance 
perpendicularly  before  me,  with  the  point  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  snake  had  not 
moved ;  and,  on  getting  up  to  him,  I  struck  him 
with  the  lance  on  the  near  side,  just  behind  the 
neck,  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground.  That  mo- 
ment the  negro  next  to  me  seized  the  lance,  and 
held  it  firm  in  its  place,  while  I  dashed  head 
foremost  into  the  den  to  grapple  with  the  snakca 
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and  to  get  hold  of  his  tail  before  he  oouid  do  any 
mischief. 

On  pinning  him  to  the  ground  with  the  lance, 
he  gave  a  tremendous  loud  hiss^  and  the  little  dog 
ran  away^  howling  as  he  went.  We  had  a  sharp 
£ray  in  the  den,  the  rotten  sticks  flying  on  all  sides, 
and  eadi  party  struggling  for  superiority.  I  called 
out  to  the  second  n^o  to  throw  himself  upon  me, 
as  I  found  I  was  not  heavy  enough.  He  did  w>, 
and  the  additional  weight  was  of  great  service. 
I  had  now  got  firm  hold  of  his  tail;  and,  after  a 
violent  struggle  or  two,  he  gave  in,  finding  himself 
overpowered.  This  was  the  moment  to  secure 
him.  So,  while  the  first  negro  continued  to  hold 
the  lance  firm  to  the  ground  and  the  other  was 
helping  me,  I  contrived  to  unloose  my  braces,  and 
with  tiiem  tied  up  the  snake's  mouth. 

The  snake,  now  finding  himself  in  an  unplea- 
sant situation,  tried  to  better  himself,  and  set 
resolutely  to  work,  but  we  overpowered   him; 
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We  contrived  to  make  bim  twist  himself  round 
the  shaft  of  the  lance,  and  then  prepared  to  con- 
veyhim  out  of  the  forest.  I  stood  at  his  head^ 
and  held  it  firm  under  my  arm^  one  negro  sup* 
porting  the  belly^  and  the  other  the  tail. 

In  this  order  we  began  to  move  slowly  towards 
home^  and  reached  it  after  resting  ten  times^  for 
the  snake  was  too  heavy,  for  us  to  support  him  with- 
out stopping  to  recruit  our  strength.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded onwards  with  him^  he  fought  hard  for  free- 
dom^ but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  day  was.  now 
too  far  spent  to  think  of  dissecting  him.  Had  I 
killed  him^  a  partial  putre^Eiction  would  have  taken 
place  before  morning. 

I  had  brought  with  me  into  the  foreist. a  strong 
bag  large  enough  to  contain  any  animal  that  I 
should  want,  to  dissect.  I  considered  this  the 
best  mode  of  keeping  alive  wild  animals  when  I 
was  pressed  for  daylight ;  for  the  bag  yielding:  in 
every  direction  to  their  efforts^  they  would  have 
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nothing  solid  or  fixed  to  work  on^  and  thus  would 
be  prevented  from  making  a  hole  through  it.  I 
say  fixed^  for  after  the  mouth  of  the  bag  was 
closed^  the  bag  itself  was  not  fastened  or  tied  to 
any  things  but  moved  about  wherever  the  animal 
inside  caused  it  to  roll. 

Afler  securing  afresh  the  ipouth  of  the  coula- 
canara^  so  that  he  could  not  open  it^  he  was  forced 
into  this  bag,  and  left  to  his  fate  till  morning.  I 
cannot  say  he  allowed  me  to  have  a  quiet  night« 
My  hammock  was  in  the  loft  just  above  him,  and 
the  floor  betwixt  us  half  gone  to  decay^  so  that  in 
parts  of  it  no  boards  intervened  betwixt  his  lodging 
and  mine.  He  was  very  restless  and  fretful ;  and 
had  Medusa  been  my  wife^  there  could  xot  have 
been  more  continued  and  disagreeable  hissing  in 
the  bed-chamber  that  night. 

At  daybreak  I  sent  to  borrow  ten  of  the  negroes 
who  were  cutting  wood  at  a  distance;  I  could 
have  done  with  half  that  number,  but  judged  it 
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most  prudent  to  have  a  good  force,  in  case  he 
should  tty  to  escape  from  the  hoose  when  we 
opened  the  bag.  However,  nothing  seriotiB  oc- 
curred. We  untied  the  bag,  kept  him  down  by 
main  force,  and  then  I  cut  his  throat.  He  bled 
like  an  ox.  By  six  o'clock  the  same  tremng,  he 
was  completely  dissected. 


[c.  w«, 
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READING  THE  WILL. 


''  Ah^  Mr.  Campbell^  Mr.  Campbell !"  exclaimed 
my  grandfather^  as  his  old  friend  entered  the 
drawing-room^  one  evening  in  the  beginning  of 
March ;  ''  we  want  you^  my  good  friend^  to  en- 
liven ns  by  some  tale  of  your  own  land,  or  some 
anecdote  relative  to  yourself  or  one  of  your  friends. 
Come,  my  children,"  added  he,  addressing  himself 
to  us,  ^'  I  see  by  the  kind  smile  and  the  peculiar 
shake  of  his  head,  that  he  will  not  refuse  me  this 
fEivour,  and  that  the  ominous  shake  portends  one 
of  bis  best  tales.'' 
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Softly,  softly,  my  gude  friend,  as  they  say  in 
the  country,  I  cannot  promise  a  good  tale;  but 
such  as  it  is  you  are  welcome  to  it,  if  they  will 
remove  the  screen  from  before  that  comfortable 
chair,  and  open  the  shutters,  to  give  us  a  full 
view  of  those  dark  hills,  with  the  moon  riding  in 
all  her  majesty  above  them.  I  love  this  time  of 
night ;  it  recals  to  mind  the  time  when  I  used  to 
fear  a  ghost  in  every  crag,  and  a  spectre  in  every 
moonbeam.  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  not 
have  passed  through  that  pretty  picturesque 
church  yard — nay,  even  have  looked  at  it,  at  this 
time  of  night,  whilst  the  loud  north  wind  whistles 
so  shrilly,  and  sends  forth  such  awful  groans.  I 
should  have  &ncied  that  I  saw  the  shades  of  the 
departed,  and  heard  the  sighing  and  horror- 
stricken  sound  of  the  dying  groans  of  many  a 
sinner,  who  was  overtaken  by  death  on  the.  roar- 
ing raging  ocean.  But  I  see  my  young  friends 
are  getting  impatient;    and,   therefore,   if  they 
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promise  not  to  be  alarmed  at  my  ghost  story^ 
horrible  as  it  is^  I  will  begin." 

I  had  returned  from  Oxford;  where  I  had  kept 
my  terms,  and  gained  my  degree^  and  gained  other 
honours^  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enu- 
merate, about  two  years,  when  I  received  a  letter^ 
written  very  badly  (which  was  very  unusual)^ 
from  my  uncle  Andrew,  telling  me  he  was  very 
ill,  and  begging  I  would  contrive,  if  possible,  to 
go  and  see  him,  as  he  wished  to  see  me  before  he 
died.  This  intelligence  was  a  great  blow  to  me, 
as  my  uncle  had  always  been  to  me  as  a  second 
father,  and  I  felt  towards  him  as  a  son  might  be 
expected  to  feel  towards  an  indulgent  father,  from 
whom  he  had  long  been  separated,  but  whose 
affection  and  kindness  could  only  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  and  love.  I  accordingly  got  every 
thing  in  readiness  to  set  off  next  morning ;  but, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  young  gentlemen,  who 
nevertheless  continue  to  make  a  decent  and  gen- 
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teel  appearance  in  the  world>  I  had  very  little 
money^  and  unfortunately  my  generosity  and  ex- 
travagance had  expended  all  I  had,  save  five 
Bhillings,  which  was  the  sum  total  of  my  riches, 
and  was  all  I  had  to  expect,  until  the  following 
Monday  should  bring  my  weekly  allowance  from 
my  dear  kind  mother.  *'  Well/'  thought  I,  "  now 
what  am  I  to  do  ? — ^to  travel  thirty  miles,  with 
only  five  shillings  in  the  world,  to  board  and  lodge 
me  too,  when  I  return,  until  next  Monday,  which 
will  be  five  days,  is  impossible."  I  took  it  out, 
and  looked  at  it,  when  fortunately  at  that  moment 
a  waggon  passed,  and  I,  attracted  by  the  merry 
tinkling  of  the  bells,  approached  the  window,  and 
saw  a  sturdy,  healthy-looking  man  walking  and 
singing  beside  the  waggon,  apparently  very  happy. 
''  And  why  cannot  I  walk  ?"  I  asked  myself  the 
next  minute;  ^'  am  I  not  as  strong  as  that  man? 
and  do  I  not  often  walk  nearly  as  far  for  pleasure 
and  amusement,  when  I  go  out  shooting  among 
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the  mountains;  and  cannot  I  now  do  it;,  when 
compelled  by  necessity  ?  I  must  see  my  uncle ; 
I  have  not  the  means  for  ridings  therefore  I  must 
walk."  Having  settled  this  weighty  affair^  I 
retired  to  bed^  and  slept  soundly. 

I  arose  early  in  the  mornings  and^  after  taking 
a  good  breakfast^  set  out  £rom  home  ;  I  was  fur^ 
nished  with  an  oaken  cudgel,  which  I  deemed 
might,  towards  the  latter  end  of  my  journey,  be 
useful.  On  the  end  of  it  was  slung  some  pro- 
visions, packed  up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  then 
hoisted  over  my  left  shoulder.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night ;  it  was, 
however,  feir  when  I  commenced  my  expedition, 
and  I  wished  it  to  remain  so;  for  it  was  no 
pleasure  to  anticipate  a  wet  day,  and  a  journey 
of  thirty  miles  on  foot  before  me. 

The  morning  was  still  and  beautiful ;  it  was  at 
the  early  hour  of  four ;  I  could  not  yet  distin- 
guish the  sun,  though  I  was  sensible  he  had  left 
3  a 
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his  ocean  bed^  from  the  beautiful  streaks  of 
colouring  in  the  eastern  sky.  To  express  the 
softness^  mildness^  and  calmness  of  the  scenery, 
at  that  hour^  I  cannot  find  adequate  words ;  those 
only  can  conceive  it  who  have  witnessed  the  same. 
I  had  only  proceeded  two  miles  before  a  few  drops 
alarmed  me  with  the  apprehensions  of  a  soaking 
shower  from  a  heavy  black  cloud  that  was  slowly- 
sailing  over  my  head,  and  my  fears  were  soon 
realised  by  a  very  thick  descent  that  followed, 
on  which  I  betook  myself  with  all  speed  to  a 
thatched  cottage  that  I  saw  at  some  distance,  for 
shelter.  Its  humble  inhabitants  were  not  yet 
risen,  and  the  only  shelter  I  could  obtain  was 
that  which  the  eaves  of  the  dark-brown  thatch 
afforded. 

Partially  screened,  I  there  watched  the  progress 
of  the  shower,  which  alternately  abated  a  little, 
then  increased  with  redoubled  fury,  until  the 
dense  cloud  totally  diminished ;  its   heavy,  dark 
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colour  gradually  changed  to  a  livelier  hue;  the 
drops  grew  smaller^  and  fell  at  wider  intervals ; 
and  the  sun  hurst  forth  in  all  the  glorious  reful- 
gence of  unclouded  splendour,     I  then  pursued 
my  journey ;  it  was  now  lighter,  and  the  feathered 
warhlers  were  chanting  melodiously  among  the 
dripping  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
flitting  i^om  spray  to  spray,  seemed  to  rejoice  at 
the  approach  of  morning.     I  now  and  then  met 
a  solitary  countryman,  just  issuing  from  his  cot, 
and  hastening  to  his  labour,  which  interrupted 
my  meditations  no  longer  than  while  I  returned 
his  friendly  salutation.     For  two  hours  I  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner,  when,  thinking  it  time  for 
another  break&st,  my  appetite  being  sharpened 
by  the ''  cooler  air,"  I  turned  into  a  small  public- 
house,  ^^  kept  by  Maggy  Donaldson."     On  en- 
tering, Patty,  who  had  cleaned  up  the  house,  and 
who  was  now  busy  at  the  kirn,  left  her  task,^ 
lowered  the  tone  with  which  she  was  singing  a 
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song  of  Burns,  to  attend  to  me — though,  while 
she  placed  an  old  three-legged  worm-eaten  oak 
table  by  the  side  of  a  settle  on  which  I  had  placed 
jnyself,  and  furnished  it  with  a  foaming  jug  of 
nut-brown  ale,  I  caught  these  words  :-^ 

**  But  ^rarily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  hack-yett  he  a-jee. 
Syne  up  the  hack  stile,  and  let  naehody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin^  to  me. 
Oh  -whistle,  and  T\\  come  to  you,  my  lad ; 
Oh  whistle,  and  Til  come  to  you  my  lad, 
Tho*  father  an^  mither,  an*  a*,  should  gae  mad ; 
Oh  whistle,  and  Til  come  to  you  my  lad. 

**  At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whenever  ye  meet  me. 
Gang  hy  me  as  tho'  that  ye  car*d  na  a  flie, 
But  steal  me  a  hlink  o*  your  honnie  hlack  e'e. 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin*  at  me.  * 

Old  Maggy,  who  sat  by  the  ingle  with  a  pipe 
in  her  mouth,  now  accosted  me  with,  *'  How  far 
cum  ye  this  morning,  gude  man  ?*'  When  I  had 
satisfied  her  in  this  particular,  she  inquired, 
"Where  I  was  gaun ?"  and  when  I  told  her  I  was 
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^ing  to  visit  Andrew  Gillespie^  my  unde^  who 
was  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  deaths  she 
broke  out,  "  What  auld  Andrew  Gillespie,  that 
dwells  at  Flinty  Knowe,  among  the  mairs  ?  Sure 
he's  nae  ill ;  I  should  amaist  greet  up  braith  o'my 
e'en,  if  we  were  to  lose  him;  there  is  nae  a  far- 
ranthyer  fellow  in  a'  the  kintra  than  honest  auld 
Andrew  Gillespie.  I  kent  him  lang  syne,  an*  a* 
his  kith  an'  kin.  He  ne*er  cum  to  the  town  but 
he  ca't  for  a  cog  of  my  nappy,  for  he  was  a  canty 
auld  carl ;  shame  fa'  the  rogue  that  would  injure 
him  in  word  or  deed;  an'  I  hope  the  tale  ye  ha' 
heard  is  na'  true  an'  that  y'ell  find  him  hale  an' 
as  canty  as  ever :  but  if  ye  are  gaun  to  Andrew 
Gillespie's  the  day,  ye'U  find  it  a  long  step  till't  j 
and  sae  far  s  I  can  see,  ye'U  hae  a  wet  day  o't." 

I  was  much  pleased  with  this  eulogium  on  my 
relative,  and  I  could  have  stayed  with  the  auld 
hostess  much  longer  very  willingly,  for  I  love  auld 
Scotch  songs  and  Scotch  tales,  and  auld  Scotch 
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drink- — the  one  of  which  old  Maggy  was  noted 
for  singings  the  other  for  tellings  and  the  other  for 
selling ;  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  I  should 
proceed^  which  I  did^  after  gathering  up  the  relics 
of  my  repast^  and  wishing  my  hostess  a  ^^  gudc 
morning*'' 

Refreshed  with  my  rest^  I  now  travelled  on  with 
great  vigour.  Nothing  further  occurred  on  my 
journey.  The  scenery  through  which  I  passed  was 
wild  and  beautiful^  and  reminded  me  forcibly  of 
those  lines  of  Bums : — 

"  Admiring  Nature,  in  her  wildest  grace, 
These  Korthem  scenes  with  wearj  feet  I  trace, 
O^er  many  a  winding  dale,  and  painful  steep, 
Th'  abodes  of  covey'd  grouse  and  timid  sheep." 

The  scenery  was  majestic  and  sublime^  not  from 
extent  of  prospect,  but  the  height  of  the  black 
hills — the  depth  and  gloominess  of  the  valleys — ■ 
the  ruggedness,  barrenness,  and  desert  silence 
reigning  all  around.    Although  in  such  haste  to 
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arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  could  not  forbear 
stopping  now  and  then  to  contemplate  the  charm- 
ing scene^  which  was  not,  however,  remarkable 
for  fertility  or  luxuriant  clothing,  but  chiefly  for 
its  bold  outline,  and  natural  though  rather  naked 
features.  The  cots  of  the  peasantry  were  in  general 
scattered  at  a  good  distance  from  each  other,  and 
defended  in  some  degree  from  the  rude  mountain 
winds  by  a  few  trees,  which  towered  high  above 
the  humble  roof  of  faded  thatch,  and  surrounded 
with  the  necessary  appendages  of  a  bam  and  byre. 
I  proceeded,  and  soon  descended  the  steepest  hill. 
At  the  bottom  was  a  small  hamlet.     Crossing  the 
narrow  bridge  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  I 
entared  on  a  deep  and  most  romantic  glen,  on  the 
edge  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  was 
the  humble  mansion  of  my  unde  Andrew. 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  wandered 
through  those  meadows,  and  over  those  hills,  in 
careless  infancv^  and  whsn  that  pretty  secluded 
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cottage  to  which  I  was  advancing  had  been  my 
home.  I  looked  around  on  the  hills  and  dales^  and 
could  easily  recognise  them  as  my  old  acquaintance. 
'^  Ha  V  said  I,  ^'  ye  change  not  your  appearance ; 
ye  grow  not  old  in  tho  course  of  time ;  the  feeble^- 
ness  of  age  cometh  not  upon  you  ;  ye  still  smile 
in  the  brightness  of  summer^  and  frown  iu  the 
lowering  winter.  For  ages  you  have  reared  your 
towering  crestsy  and  given  food  to  the  flocks  and 
the  herds  that  have  checquered  your  dark  surface ; 
ye  have  given  a  direction  to  the  murmuring  brook 
that  proceeds  from  you  till  it  seeks  far  distant  the 
mighty  ocean ;  and,  while  generation  after  gene- 
ration have  passed  away,  ye  have  preserved  unva- 
ried the  features  ye  possessed  in  ages  gone." 

My  cogitations  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  pasture,  which  I  opened. 
In  another  minute  I  was  in  the  porch  of  the  cot- 
tage ;  I  lifted  the  latch  and  went  in.  The  house 
appeared  just  the  same  as  I  had  left  it  ten  years 
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before.  The  furniture  was  the  same/ and  each 
piece  occupied  the  same  position ;  the  old  clock 
stood  ticking  in  the  same  corner  as  it  had  done  for 
fourscore  years ;  the  oaken  settle  remained  behind 
the  door^  and  my  uncle*s  antique  two-armed  chair 
by  the  fireside ;  but  I  saw  no  living  creature  in 
the  house^  besides  the  cat  on  the  hearth-stone.  I 
listened  a  while/  but  could  hear  nothing.  At  this 
I  rather  wondered^  for  as  of  yore  the  house  was  sel- 
dom^ scarcely  ever,  deserted.  I  then  went  forward 
into  the  spence^  or  country  parlour^  where  I  found 
several  neighbours^  cousins^  and  the  servants,  all 
standing  in  deep  silence  around  the  bed  of  my 
dying  uncle. 

It  was  plain  th^t  death  was  rapidly  approaching. 
He  had  been  speechless  several  hours,  consequently 
we  could  hold  no  conversation.  He,  however,  put- 
out  his  hand,  which  I  grasped  with  an  affection 
redoubled  by  the  prospect  of  soon  losing  him  for 
ever.    In  my  younger  days  I  had  lived  with  him ; 
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and  he,  having  no  children  of  his  own^  was  then 
remarkably  fond  of  me  ;  subsequently^  that  affec- 
tion was  strengthened  between  us ;  and^  although 
Providence  had  cast  my  lot  in  another  country^ 
yet  we  had  kept  up  a  friendly  and  affectionate 
intercourse.  Some  time  previous  to  this  indispo* 
sition^  I  had  again  removed  to  within  thirty  miles 
of  his  residence^  which  was  the  place  whence  I  set 
out  on  this  sorrowful  visit. 

My  uncle  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment^  keen 
observation^  and  cheerful  social  disposition^  joined 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind;  he  pos- 
sessed a  good  portion  of  eccentricity  and  humour. 
He  loved  a  cheerful  glass ;  he  was  kind  to  his 
servants  and  dependents ;  and  though  rather  of 
a  saving  and  frugal  disposition^  yet  he  was  chari- 
table to  his  poor  neighbours.  In  his  friendships^  he 
Tvas  rather  capricious^  but  firm  in  his  attachment 
to  the  kirk  and  the  government  of  his  country. 
He  was  apt  to  be  a  little  passionate  and  hasty  in 
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his  temper;  but  His  resentment  was  seldom  of  long 
duration.  On  the  whole>  he  was  well  beloved  by 
those  among  whom  he  dwelt^  and  might  be  pro- 
nounced a  good  neighbour  and  an  excellent  sub- 
ject. By  a  long  course  of  industry  in  his  profes- 
sion^ he  had  amassed  a  pretty  good  property^  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  drawn  around  him  a 
host  of  needy  relations,  chiefly  consisting  of  ne- 
phews, who  besi^ed  him  with  flattery  and  profes- 
sions, but  whose  attentions  were  chiefly  drawn 
forth  by  ttieir  hopes  of  inheriting  the  old  man's 
property.  How  he  had  willed  that  property  was 
imknown.  He  was  a  man  of  prudence,  and  sel- 
dom told  his  own  affairs,  when  there  was  no  need 
of  such  promulgation. 

On  my  arrival,  I  consequently  found  all  the 
friends  around  him  particularly  attentive  and  du- 
teous in  their  behaviour,  though  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  a  good  deal  of  the  affection  was  assumed 
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fw  the  occasion.  Shortly  after  my  arrival^  he  fell 
into  a  kind  of  doze^  apd  we  all  retired^  save  an 
attendai^t  or  two.  Pe^y,  the  servant,  who  had 
lived  with  my  unde  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  now 
insisted  on  my  taking  some  refreshment,  and 
accordingly  set  meat  before  me.  But  I  was  too 
much  agitated  to  take  pleasure  in  my  repast,  and 
what  I  ate  was  more  to  please  the  faithful  old 
d(»nestic  than  from  any  inclination  of  my  own. 
Accordkigly,  when  my  slight  meal  was  over,  I  got 
up  and  went  to  the  window  in  a  serious  and  re- 
jecting mood.  The  afternoon  was  far  advanced, 
and  the  scenery  without  was  wrapped  in  tran- 
quillity, 

I  was  soon  summoned  to  the  parlour;  my  uncle 
had  somewhat  revived,  and  his  speech  had  re- 
turned. He  told  us  death  was  making  rapid  ad- 
vances, and  that  we  might  soon  expect  the  moment 
of  his  dissolution.    He  informed  us  where  we 
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should  find  his  will^  and  gave  us  some  excellent 
advice  on  our  future  conduct. 

Some  things  he  requested  us  to  perform^  which 
I  thought  were  a  litde  odd.  He  wished  us  to 
read  the  will  in  the  room  where  he  wts^  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  expired.  He  desired  that  he 
might  not  be  laid  out,  as  it  is  commonly  called^ 
until  at  least  twelve  hours  after  his  departure^  and 
that  his  large  two-armed  oaken  chair  might  be 
placed  in  all  order  and  solemnity  at  the  head  of 
the  table  every  meal^  and  that  it  should  remain 
unoccupied  till  after  his  funeral.  He  also  wished 
to  be  interred  in  a  very  deep  grave. 

AU  these  requests  we  promised  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve ;  when^  after  taking  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  each^  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to  his  pillow ; 
his  breathing  became  more  and  more  faints  till  at 
last  we  could  perceive  it  no  more. 

During  the  foregoing  transactions^  my  mind 
was    in    a  state  I  cannot  well  describe;    my 
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thoughts  were  all  confusion^  while  at  the  same 
time  I  struggled  to  be  calm  and  composed. 

Poignant  as  were  my  feelings^  I  gazed  on  my 
dying  relative  with  a  sort  of  apathy  of  grief;  and 
at  the  mon^ent  when  nature  was  yielding  up  the 
contest^  I  could  not  shed  a  tear.  In  a  short  time, 
all  left  the  apartment^  and  I  was  left  alone.  The 
branches  of  the  huge  elm  trees^  with  their  thicken- 
ing foliage  partially  screening  the  window,  made 
the  scene^  under  such  circumstances,  awfully 
gloomy  and  tranquil.  I  took  several  turns  about 
the  room,  and  with  a  soft  step  I  approached  the 
bed,  gazed  a  moment,  turned  away,  and  then 
going  up  to  the  window,  strove  to  divert  my 
thoughts  by  looking  at  the  surrounding  land* 

scape. 

Twilight  was  descending,  and  the  sober  hues 

of  evening  gradually  enveloped  the  lofty  hills. 

No  sound  struck  my  ear,  except  the  faint  and 

low  murmur  of  the  brook  which  ran  down  the 
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valley^  at  the  bottom  of  the  Flinty  Knowe ;  the 
shout^  softened  by  distance,  of  the  peasant  com- 
mitting his  steeds  to  the  pasture ;  and^  now  and 
then,  the  solitary  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog, 
among  the  echoing  dales,  attendant  on  his  master 
folding  the  charge  of  the  night. 

I  had  not  stood  at  the  casement  many  minutes, 
when  my  cousins,  all  talking  in  a  rude,  noisy, 
and  indecorous  manner^  came  into  the  room  with 
the  will,  which  it  seems  they  had  departed  in 
search  of,  the  moment  the  testator  had  expired. 
I  was  a  good  deal  shocked  at  the  frivolity  they 
manifested,  and  could  not  help  reproving  them^ 
though  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner,  for  the 
little  respect  they  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased. "Why,  ye  ken,"  said  one,  "he  tauld 
us  to  read  the  will  amaist  us  as  soon  as  he  died." 
"Aye,"  cried  another,  "and  sae  in  conformity 
wi'  his  command,  we  went  straught  up  the  stairs, 
and  rummaged  o'er  his  auld  kist  till  we  found  it." 
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"  Mind  your  ain  concerns,  gude  man,  and  we'll 
mind  ours,"  rejoined  the  third,  rather  gruffly. 
So  that  my  well-meant  admonitions  had  no  better 
effect  than  to  cause  me  to  be  more  disliked  by 
the  party;  for  I  could  perceive  before  this,  that 
they  looked  upon  me  in  the  light  of  an  intruder. 

The  will  was  now  read,  to  which  all  paid  the 
greatest  attention;  a  mute  anxiety  and  deep 
interest  sat  upon  every  countenance;  their  as- 
pects were,  however,  instantly  changed  into  those 
of  intense  disappointment  and  vexation,  on  hear- 
ing that  my  uncle  had  made  a  stranger,  whom 
none  of  us  knew,  the  heir  of  all  his  property,  real 
and  personal.  For  my  own  part,  this  circumstance 
did  not  affect  me  in  the  least ;  I  had  not  had 
any  expectation  of  inheriting  the  smallest  por- 
tion—therefore, could  not  feel  disappointed  on 
the  occasion.  But  with  the  others  it  was  dif- 
ferent; they  had  clung  to  him  like  so  many 
leeches,  or  like  the  ivy  to  an  old  ruin^  and-  with 
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about  so  much  affection  as  the  two  before-men- 
tioned things  have  for  the  objects  to  which 
they  so  closely  adhere.  A  most  appalling  and 
disgusting  scene  now  took  place  among  the  dis« 
appointed  legacy  hunters:  they  abused  the  old 
man  in  the  most  shocking  terms ;  they  taxed  him 
with  injustice  and  villany ;  and  even  proceeded  to 
call  down  imprecations  upon  his  lifeless  corpse. 
I  shuddered  at  the  conduct  of  the  unprincipled 
villains ;  I  trembled  at  the  impiety  of  men^  who 
could^  at  a  time  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
to  a  human  beings  act  in  a  manner  so  revolting^ 
and  sufficient  to  call  down  upon  them  immediate 
and  divine  anger.  I  was  chilled  with  horror ;  I 
almost  expected  to  see  the  lifeless  corpse  of  my 
Unde  start  from  the  bed  on  which  it  lay^  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  audacious  wretches ;  once^  in- 
deed^ I  actually  thought  I  saw  his  lips  quiver 
with  rage^  his  eye-brows  knit  together^  and  all 
the  muscles  of  his  countenance  contract  into  a 

VOL.  III.  " 
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dreadful  frown.  I  shuddered  at  the  sights  and 
"withdrew  my  gaze. 

At  length  they  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  left 
me  once  more  alone  in  the  chamber  of  death.  I 
went  to  the  bed-side^  and  the  scene  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed operated  so  upon  my  feelings  that  I  burst  into 
tears^  and  uttered  aloud  my  lamentations  over  my 
lifeless  relative.  When  this  ebullition  had  some- 
what subsided^  I  began  to  reflect  a  little  where  I 
was^  and  a  sort  of  timidity  came  creeping  over 
me.  There  is  an  indefinable  apprehension  which 
we  feel  when  we  are  in  company  with  the  dead. 
We  imagine,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  reason^  that 
the  departed  spirit  is  hovering  near  its  former 
tenement— at  least  it  is  the  case  with  myself.  It 
now  being  quite  dark^  and  having  these  feelings 
in  a  strong  degree^  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  rather 
preferred  the  company  of  the  wretches  in  the 
kitchen^  than  remaining  alone  where  I  was. 

I  proceeded  thither^  where  I  found  them  all 
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carousing  round  a  large  table,  on  which  were  placed 
the  fragments  of  the  dinner^  and  plenty  of  liquor. 
I  reminded  them  of  our  promise  to  place  my 
uncle's  old  two-armed  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table  as  he  had  requested,  which  they  had  neg- 
lected to  do^  and  which  they  now  strenuously 
opposed  me  in  doing.     I  was,  however,  resolutely 
determined  to  have  it  done,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded.    I  then  retired  to  the  fireside,  where  I 
sat,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  conversation, 
or  in  anything  that  passed    during  the  whole 
evening.    I  shall  pass  over  the  several  succeeding 
hours,  the  whole  of  which  they  sat  drinking,  till 
they  were  all,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  intoxi- 
cated, and  generally  brawling,  wrangling,  and 
swearing,  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  manner.     The 
night  became  stormy  as  it  advanced;  the  wind 
rose^and  at  intervals  moaned,  sighed,  and  whistled 
shrilly  ivithout;  roared  in  the  wide  chimney,  and 
as  it  furiously  beat  the  trees  in  which  the  house 
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was  embosomed^  made  a  sound  similar  to  tlie 
dasliiiig  of  waves  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents^  and  the  large  drops  pattered 
against  the  window  with  a  ceaseless  and  melan- 
choly cadence. 

It  was  now  getting  nigh  the  '*  witching  time 
o'  nighty"  and  I  saw  no  signs  of  the  revellers 
quitting  the  table;  on  the  contrary,  they  grew 
more  loud  and  boisterous.  In  obedience  to  their 
impious  commands^  yet  evidently  with  the  great- 
est reluctance^  ^^ggy  ^^P^  replenishing  the 
exhausted  vessels  with  more  liquor^  and  their 
demands  increased  in  proportion  to  the  reluctance 
with  which  they  were  satisfied.  At  length,  how- 
ever, on  receiving  an  intimation  from  me  that  I 
would  interpose,  she  absolutely  refused  to  draw 
any  more  liquor  for  them,  telling  them  they  had 
had  plenty,  and  that  it  was  time  to  retire  to  bed. 
The  scene  that  now  ensued  was  such  as  it  is  im- 
possible   ^w    me    to    describe.     Maddened   and 
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inflamed  witH  rage  at  being  thns  refused^  the 
wretches  began  to  throw  the  furniture  up  and 
down  the  house>  break  the  glasses  and  jugs^  and 
to  abuse  the  servant^  from  whom  they  attempted 
to  wrest  the  key  of  the  cellar^  yelling  out  at  the 
same  time  the  most  horrid  oaths  and  imprecations. 

The  table  was  shortly  upset>  and  the  lights  put 
out  in  the  scuffle;  in  a  few  moments  we  should  in 
all  probability  hare  had  bloodshed,  as  I  felt  myself 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  and  was  advancing  with 
the  large  heavy-headed  fire-poker  to  the  assistance 
of  the  servant,  who  was  loudly  shrieking  for  help. 
Just  thcuy  the  old  dock  struck  twelve  rapid 
strokes;  and  the  bell  had  not  ceased  to  vibrate, 
when  we  heard  three  heavy  knocks,  as  if  given  by 
a  mallet,  upon  the  wall  which  separated  the 
kitchen  from  the  parlour  where  my  uncle  lay. 

There  appeared  to  be  something  supernatural 
in  this.  The  whole  house  seemed  to  shake  to  its 
very  foundations.   A  deep  silence  ensued.    I  stood 
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still;  the  wretches  instantly  became  sober;  we 
all  gazed  earnestly  and  wildly  at  the  place  whence 
the  noise  proceeded.  Scarcely  had  we  recovered 
from  the  shocks  when  we  were  again  thunder- 
struck with  a  noise  in  the  parlour ;  it  was  unlike 
any  sound  that  I  had  ever  heard  before;  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  furniture  of  the  room  was 
violently  crashed  together,  mingled  with  the  noise 
of  fire-arms.  Shrieks  and  exclamations  burst 
from  all. 

The  windows  shook^  and  every  door  of  the 
Habitation  gave  a  momentary  jar.  I  trembled 
with  awe ;  I  felt  every  hair  of  my  head  bristling 
upwards ;  my  knees  smote  against  each  other ;  a 
deadly  paleness  sat  upon  every  countenance^  and 
all  eyes  were  fixed  in  an  intense  gaze  on  the  door 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  kitchen^  which  led  to  the 
staircase^  buttery^  and  parlour;  when^  to  complete 
the  horror  of  the  scene^  the  door  burst  wide  open^ 
dashed  against  the  wall^  and  gliding  at  a  slow 
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pace  came  a  dreadful  apparition.  Its  countenance 
was  that  of  death ;  it  seemed  to  have  been  long 
an  inhabitant  of  that  dark  and  narrow  house^  the 
grave;  the  worms  had  revelled  upon  its  eyes,  and 
left  nothing  but  the  orbless  sockets.  The  rest  of 
the  skeleton  was  enveloped  in  a  long  and  white 
sheet. 

This  horrid  spectre  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.  I  involuntarily  shrunk  back ;  the 
heavy  weapon  dropped  from  my  hand^  and  rang 
loudly  upon  the  floor ;  and^  overcome  with  terror^ 
I  sank  into  a  chair.  A  cold  sweat  burst  from  my 
forehead^  and  I  had  well  nigh  fainted.  On  its 
first  appearance^  the  others  had  tumbled  one  over 
the  other,  in  the  greatest  horror  and  confusion, 
and  now  lay  as  if  dead,  in  all  directions. 

The  spectre  gazed  wildly  around  for  a  moment, 
at  the  dock,  at  the  fire,  and  then  turned  its  eye- 
less sockets  upon  each  individual,  motioning  at 
the  same  time  with  its  long  arm,  and  pointing  to 
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the  outer  door^  seemingly  directing  to  an  outlet 
for  escape^  and  wishing  for  their  exit.  They 
were  not  long  in  obeying  this  intimation^  but 
severally  crawled  away  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  with  all  the  speed  they  could  possibly 
make,  few  of  them  daring  to  stand  upright.  The 
spectre  all  the  while  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  eyeing,  or  rather  appearing  to  eye 
them,  through  the  void  sockets  where  eyes  had 
once  glistened,  as  they  retreated,  one  by  one,  in 
the  greatest  fear  and  trepidation.  When  Pe^y 
and  I  offered  to  decamp  along  with  the  rest,  the 
spectre  motioned  us  to  remain  where  we  were, 
and  we  durst  not,  for  our  lives,  disobey.  When 
the  last  of  the  crew  was  making  his  exit,  and  had 
crawled  nearly  to  the  door,  the  spectre,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  motionless,  except  moving  its  arms, 
and  slowly  turning  its  eyeless  countenance  upon 
the  wretches,  as  they  crept  successively  out  of  the 
door,  bounded,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  after 
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tbe  terrified  wretch.  But,  swift  as  the  flight  of 
spirits  are,  in  this  case  that  of  the  mortal  was 
swifter ;  the  fellow  gave  a  thrilling  scream,  made 
a  convulsive  spring,  his  heels  struck  violently 
against  the  lintel  of  the  door  in  his  course,  and  he 
vanished  from  my  sight,  and  the  spectre  after  him. 
*'  Gude,  defend  us !  *'  said  Pe^y.  For  my  part, 
much  as  I  was  frightened,  I  could  scarcely  for- 
bear laughing  outright  at  the  last  incident,  so 
comic  and  so  farcical. 

Half  a  minute  had  not  elapsed  when  I  heard  a 
step,  and  in  another  instant  (I  still  kept  my  eyes 
upon  the  door),  in  came  the  very  form  of  mt 
UNCLE,  muttering,  **  villains !  rascals !  hypo- 
crites!" 

He  fsistened  the  door  after  him,  and  shut  out 
his  nephews  ;  and  the  spectre  then  came  towards 
the  fire.  At  this  I  was  more  amazed  than  ever. 
He,  however,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was 
alive  and  well,  and  all  that  I  had  seen  tiransacted 
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in  the  morning  and  evening  was  nothing  bat  a 
stratagem  he  had  made  use  of^  to  try  the  aineerity 
of  his  relations ;  and  if  he  finmd  them^  as  he  had 
conjectured,  ^se  in  their  professions,  to  get  rid 
of  them.  The  scheme  answered  nobly ;  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  stratagem  was  well  planned, 
and  exceedingly  well  executed. 

I  could  not  at  first  belieye  what  I  saw,  nor  con- 
ceive but  that  all  was  the  illusion  of  a  dream*  In 
a  little  time,  however,  I  recovered  my  recollec- 
tion, and,  on  a  farther  development  of  the  plot,  I 
could  enter  into  all  its  parts,  and  reconcile  almost 
everything  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

My  uncle  concluded  his  relation  with  assuring 
me  that,  excepting  a  good  legacy  for  his  faithful 
Peggy,  I  should  inherit  all  that  he  possessed,  as 
some  little  acknowledgment  for  the  fright  he  had 
caused  me:  and  as  for  the  wretches  he  had  ex- 
pelled  from  his  house  in  so  singular  a  manner, 
they  should  never  more  cross  the  threshold  of  his 
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door.  We  all  three  now  sat  down  to  a  little  snp- 
per,  of  which  my  nncle  stood  in  great  need,  and, 
afiter  taking  a  cheerful  glass,  retired  to  bed. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  my  joaraey,  and 
sitting  up  so  late,  my  sleep  was  £ur  from  being 
sound  and  refreshing.  I  was  disturbed  with  fear- 
ful dreams  the  whole  night.  Sometimes  I  was 
among  groups  of  ruffians,  fighting  and  wrangling 
with  each  other;  then  I  was  haunted  with  horrid 
spectres  (such  as  I  had  seen  the  night  before), 
which  grasped  at  me,  and  I  but  just  escaped  their 
clutches.  Headless  men,  and  monsters  of  various 
horrid  forms,  flitted  in  endless  variety  before  my 
fancy,  and  I  frequently  started  awake  in  dreadful 
agonies. 

At  length,  the  cock  began  to  crow,  the  clouds 
of  the  eastern  sky  to  break  asunder,  and  the  morn- 
ing to  dawn.  When  it  was  tolerably  light.  I 
started  up,  resolved  upon  a  stroll  over  the  mea- 
dows.    Before  going,  I,  however,  went  into  the 
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parlour,  where  I  found  everything  in  the  utmost 
confusion ;  chairs^  tables^  walking-sticks^  and  logs 
of  wood  lay  all  over  the  floor^  and  everything  up- 
set^ or  in  a  wrong  position.  I  then  proceeded  to 
the  outer  door^  which  I  opened ;  but  started  back 
in  horror^  on  perceiving  a  human  skull^  lying  on 
a  sheet  at  my  right  hand. 

Recovering  from  my  fright^  I  went  and  ga- 
thered it  up.  I  could  not  restrain  my  laughter 
when  I  discovered  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mask,  representing  a  death's  head.  It  seems 
while  we  were  all  wrangling  the  night  before^  my 
uncle  had  stepped  out  of  bed,  dressed  himself^ 
piled  all  the  furniture— logs  of  wood — and  tim- 
ber, he  could^  in  the  apartment,  in  a  heap,  crown- 
ing  the  pyramid  with  a  dozen  or  more  walking- 
sticks^  which  had  lain,  time  out  of  mind,  on  the 
top  of  an  old  cupboard.  Then  he  had  gone  up- 
stairs, and  put  on  the  horrid  mask,  brought  down 
a  pistol^  and  enveloped  himself, 
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nis  cbin^  in  a  clean  wliite  sheet.  After  alanning 
U8,  just  as  the  clock  struck  the  awful  hour  of 
twelve,  by  striking  three  heavy  blows  against  the 
wall  with  a  huge  log  of  wood,  he  contrived  to 
tumble  down  the  whole  mass  of  furniture  at  once, 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  same  moment,  and  then 
burst  in  upon  us  in  the  manner  above  described ; 
and  I  really  think  that  had  old  Homie  himself 
been  there,  he  would  have  yelled  with  dismay. 
I  attributed  the  flapping  of  the  doors  up-stairs, 
and  the  jarring  of  those  below,  to  nothing  but  a 
boisterous  gust  of  wind,  that  happened  to  blow 
just  at  the  critical  moment;  and  in  the  reper- 
cussion of  the  air,  when  the  pistol  was  fired,  I 
accounted  for  the  shaking  of  the  windows.  The 
whimsical  orders  and  requests  of  my  uncle  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  design.  By  having 
his  will  read  in  the  room  where  he  was,  he 
heard  our  undisguised  sentiments;  and  his  next 
request  saved  him  from  the  alternative  of  being 
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either  laid  witli  a  slignt  covering,  near  some 
chilling  window^  or  of  developing  the  plot  before 
a  proper  time.  The  other  requests  were,  I  sup- 
pose>  made  for  the  purpose  of  consistency,  and 
to  make  it  impossible  that  we  could  suspect 
anything.  I  now  went  out.  As  I  was  crossing 
tne  yard>  I  discovered  several  drops  of  blood 
upon  a  stone,  which  I  could  no  way  account  for, 
but  by  supposing  some  of  my  good  cousins  had 
receivedj  in  their  hasty  retreat,  a  severe  faH ;  and 
a  little  further,  I  discovered  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Indeed,  the  adventures  of  the  flying  heroes  nad 
been  various  and  woful.  One  of  them,  he  at 
whom  the  spectre  made  such  a  bound,  as  I  after- 
wards ascertained,  actually  ran  seven  miles  with- 
out stopping ;  and  with  his  shrieks,  supposing 
the  grim  monster  at  his  heels,  almost  raised  the 
whole  country. 

I  now  proceeded  onwards  over  the  fields,  listen- 
ing to  the  warbling  lark,  "  springing  blithely  up 
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Ill 


to  greet  the  purple  east."  The  wr  was  fresh  and 
pure ;  and,  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  I  awhile 
forgot  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening.  With 
hasty  steps  I  roved  over  the  feintly-recollected 
scenes,  where  I  had  in  childhood  spent  some  of 
my  happiest  hours,  until,  weary  with  my  rambles, 
I  returned  to  breakfast. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  tale.  In  the  course  of 
some  years,  my  uncle  really  died,  and  I  inherited 
his  estate ;  but  I  have  ever  since  been  very  incre- 
dulous and  sceptical  with  regard  to  ghosts. 
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THE  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW. 


At  midnight  from  his  grave 
The  drummer  woke  and  rose^ 

And  beating  loud  the  drum« 
Forth^  on  his  rounds  he  goes. 

Stirr'd  by  his  fleshless  arms> 
The  drumsticks  patly  fall^ 

He  beats  the  loud  retreat, 
Reveille  and  roll-call. 


*tV 


^0^ 
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So  strangely  rolls  that  dnira^ 

So  deep  it  echoes  round ! 
Old  soldiers  in  their  graves 

Start  to  life  at  the  sound ; 

Both  they  in  farthest  north. 

Stiff  in  the  ice  that  lay^ 
And  who  too  warm  repose 

Beneath  Italian  clay« 


Below  the  mud  of  Nile^ 
And  'neath  Arabian  sand^ 

Their  burial-place  they  quit^ 
And  soon  to  arms  they  staxiii. 

And  at  midnight^  from  his  grave* 

The  trumpeter  arose; 
And,  mounted  on  his  horse^ 

A  loud  shrill  blast  he  blows. 
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On  aery  coursers  then 

The  cavalry  are  seen. 
Old  squadrons  erst  renown'd. 

Gory  and  gash'd,  I  ween. 

Beneath  the  casque  their  blanched  skulb 
Smile  grim,  and  proud  their  air. 

As  in  their  bony  hands 

Their  long  sharp  swords  they  bear 


And  at  midnight,  from  his  tomb, 
The  Chief  awoke  and  rose  ; 

And,  follow'd  by  his  staff, 
With  slow  steps  on  he  goes. 


A  little  hat  he  wears, 

A  coat  quite  plain  has  he, 
A  little  sword  for  arms. 

At  his  left  side  hangs  free. 
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0*er  the  vast  plain  the  moon 

A  paly  lustre  threw  ; 
The  man  with  the  little  hat 

The  troops  goes  to  review. 

The  ranks  present  their  arms, 
Deep  roll  the  drums  the  while  ; 

Recovering  then,  the  troops 
Before  the  Chief  defile. 

Captains  and  generals  round 

• 

In  circle  form'd  appear; 
The  Chief  to  the  first  word 
Then  whispers  in  his  ear. 

The  word  goes  round  the  ranks, 

Besounds  along  the  Seine ; 
That  word  they  give  is — France^ 

The  answer-^ASViiw/^  Hilkne, 
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'Tib  there,  at  midnight  bonr. 
The  grand  review,  they  say. 

Is  by  dead  Cnsar  held 
In  the  Champs-Elys^es. 
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RICHARD  DEWLAP,  ESQ. 


Taking  a  stroll  the  other  morning  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park^  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the 
grounds  of  the  Zoological  Society^  whom  should 
I  espy^  sitting  disconsolately  on  a  bench  not  far 
from  the  entrance  to  that  interesting  emporium^ 
but  my  old  friend  Dick  Dewlap^  whom  I  had  not 
been  able  to  meet>  either  at  home  or  abroad^  for 
the  previous  six  weeks.  Did  s  taste  for  solitude 
arises  from  a  circumstance  sec  )us  enough  to  him- 
self^ but  also  suthciently  comic  to  every  body  else. 
Poor  Dewlap^  in  shorty  though  no  glutton^  is 
troubled  witli  an  unlucky  tendency  to  corpulence. 
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which  he  finds  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  kept 
within  tolerable  bounds^  as  he  is  simultaneously 
plagued  Avith  an  excellent  appetite^  which  punc- 
tually reminds  him  of  meal  times^  and^  like  the 
hungry  demon  of  Poor  Tom,  often  "  croaks  in  his 
belly  for  the  white  herring/'  or,  for  some  other 
digestible  plaything  at  least  equally  substantial. 

Dewlap  is  thus  placed  in  a  pitiable  predicament. 
iHe  has  a  lurking  notion  that  there  is  a  natural 
dignity  in  fat  (which  indeed  seems  to  be  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  in  all  men) ;  moreover,  he  does 
not  at  all  relish  the  attempt,  either  to  starve  out 
the  oily  devil,  or  to  eject  him  by  persevering  and 
violent  exercise ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  no  less 
deprecates  the  ''  thousand  natural  shocks  that 
Jiesh  is  heir  to,"  particularly  the  aptitude  of  obe- 
sity to  make  his  victim  look  oldnrthan  he  actually 
is — no  trifling  annoyance  to  a  bachelor  of  five  and 
thirty,  who  would  still  fiain  pass  in  the  world  for 
a  young  and  interesting  sentimentalist. 
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Beyond  all  other  calamities^  however,  Dick 
execrates  his  office  of  butt  to  every  witling  and 
joker^  friend  or  foe,  wherever  and  whenever  he 
becomes  visible  to  human  ken :  so  large  a  mark 
the  most  stupid  archer  cannot  miss,  and  Dick 
thinks  that  even  his  acquaintance  sometimes  shoot 
with  poisoned  arrows;  but  he  generally  suffers 
in  patient  acquiescence^  and  sometimes  (probably 
with  the  view  of  deprecating  hostility)  even 
volunteers  a  watery  joke  on  the  subject  himself ; 
albeit,  by  no  means  inclined  to  triumph^  like  Fal- 
staff,  in  the  consciousness  that  ''  men  of  all  sorts 
take  a  delight  to  gird  at  him/*  and  that^  on  this 
theme,  "  he  is  not  only  witty  in  himself,  but  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others."  Indeed,  he  has  a  sort  of 
settled  spleen  towards  his  male  acquaintance  gene- 
I'ally  on  this  particular  account^  and  luxuriates  in 
the  gentler  society  of  females,  imder  whose  sooth- 
ing influence  he  has  gradually  become  as  plump 
and  tender  as  a  pet  rabbit,  and  usually  takes  his 
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wbl&l  solus^  unless  triumphantly  caracolling^  as  the 
escort  of  some  genteely-shaped  damsel;  for  he 
does  not  care  to  have  a  Venus  of  the  Hottentot 
school^  as  a  memento,  at  his  elbow.  When  thus 
honoured,  Dick  always,  with  great  gallantry^  gets 
to  windward  in  cold  weather^  and  effectually  pro- 
tects his  charmer  from  the  ruder  breezes  of  Bo- 
reas; he  is^  however^  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
allowing  the  like  privilege  to  male  applicants;  and 
confessed  to  me  that  he  was  never  so  shocked  at 
his  own  enormity  as  once  (going  over  Blackfriars* 
bridge  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain)  when  a  little 
shrivelled  dwarf  of  a  fellow  got  under  his  lee>  and 
whatever  pace  Dick  went^  would  follow  him  up^ 
and  use  his  overshadowing  figure  as  a  penthouse. 
But  although  my  fat  friend  is  too  indolent  to 
make  any  regular  or  scientific  effort  to  shake  off 
the  enemy  who  sticks  so  perseveringly  to  every  part 
of  his  person,  he  yet  confesses  to  making  a  modest 
attempt  to  run  away  from   it^  now  and  then^ 
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when  there  is  nobody  within  view.  I  never  conid 
catch  him  at  this  benevolent  amusement^  ^Marding 
the  lean  earth  as  he  ran  along ;"  but  I  suspect  he 
had  been  thus  employed  on  the  present  occasion^ 
for  his  face  was  flushed^  and  he  looked  a  little 
splenetic^  which  it  struck  me  might  arise  from 
the  cruel  feeling  that  such  diabolical  practices — 
so  contrary  to  his  usual  musing  and  sauntering 
habits — were  necessary  to  prevent  his  hard-hearted 
tailor  firom  enlarging  the  measurement^  when  next 
the  fatal  parchment  of  that  inexorable  artist  en^ 
compassed  his  '*  nether  bulk."  I  happened  to  be 
once  present  when  Dick  was  placed  in  this  trying 
predicament.  After  the  measure  had^  with  my 
assistance^  been  passed  round  his  rebellious  waist 
(which  he  made  a  painful  effort  to  draw  in  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  occasion}^  '^  Upon  my 
word,  Mr.  Dewlap,"  said  the  tailor,  "  you  get  on ; 
I  see  by  my  books  you  have  increased  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  the  last  three  months !"     The  barbarous 
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communication  was  heard  with  as  rueful  an  aspect 
as  we  might  expect  to  see  in  the  captain  of  a  crazy 
ship,  who  should  receive  the  intelligence  that^  in 
spite  of  every  effort^  the  leak  evidently  gained 
upon  the  vessel.  Dewlap*s  only  resource  was 
stoutly  to  deny  the  fact ;  he  vehemently  protested 
that  he  had  fallen  away  at  least  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  ;  that  his  clothes  absolutely  hung  about  him 
(by  the  bye,  the  buttons  were  starting  in  every  di- 
rection) ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Hopkins  could  not  con- 
trive to  make  a  more  accurate  entry,  he  should  be 
reluctantly  obliged  to  carry  his  custom  elsewhere. 
Dick  did  not  appear  to  notice  my  approach  ^ 
so  when  I  had  arrived  at  the  seat  where  he  was 
planted,  I  was  constrained  to  solicit  his  attention. 
"What,  Dewlap,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "how 
do  you  do.^  I  was  fearful  I  should  never  get 
sight  of  you  again;   not  that  it  would  be  easy 

to "  ^'  Good  morning,"  said  he  of  the  twenty 

stone;  ''pray  do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
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there's  a  ship  about  to  start  for  China  ?"  I  was 
of  course  startled  at  this  abrupt  interrogatory, 
and  answered  it,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by 
asking  why  he  wished  to  know  at  that  par- 
ticular moment.  "  Why,"  replied  Dick,  "  1 
saw  your  next  sentence  Avas  to  be  redolent  of 
something  about  my  size;  I  only  wonder  how 
it  escaped  the  first  six  syllables;  so  I  chose  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  starting  the  one-loved 
subject  myself.  In  China,  then  (where  I  mean 
to  go),  as  well  as  in  other  countries  that  we  pre- 
sumptuously called  barbarous,  you  know  that  the 
lean  and  working  commonalty  pay  proper  de- 
ference tons  victims  of  enjoying  temperaments. 
.A  man  of  my  dimensions  might  there  stand  a 
chance  of  being  made  a  mandarin,  as  one  bom 
with  nature's  stamp  of  nobility ;  while  here,  the 
countless  generation  of  whipper-snappers  teaze 
us  perpetually^  as  though  we  were  sent  into  the 
world  merely  to  serve  as  cushions  for  their 
.  rickety  wits  to  repose  on."     "  Well,"  said  I,  "  I 
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am  sorry  to  see  you  so  wann^  Richard ;  but  we*ll 
discuss  this  matter  as  we  walk ;  perhaps  you'll 
take  a  turn  with  me  into  the  grounds  5  I  have 
to  meet  some  friends  there  at  twelve."  ^'  What/' 
replied  Dick^  ^'some  half  dozen  dapper  little 
masters^  I  suppose^  who  are  indulgently  allowed 
to  call  themselves  men,  and  would  proceed  to  dis- 
sect me  sans  cSr^monie,  with  as  much  glee  as  so 
many  young  surgeons  would  cut  up  the  mammoth 
or  the  mastodon,  if  they  could  get  him  in  their 
scientific  clutches?  No>  no;  no  new  male  ac- 
quaintances for  me ;  I  find  it  quite  enough  to  be 
the  standing,  sitting,  or  walking  joke  of  some  ^ve 
and  twenty  sympathetic  friends,  who  have  so 
judiciously  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the 
bills  of  mortality  that  I  cannot  move  a  furlong 
towards  any  point  of  the  compass,  without  having 
my  mental  swallow  choked  with  my  own  sub- 
stance. Confound  them !  I  wish  they  were 
obliged  to  swallow  their  own  jokes,  and  found 
them  as  hard  of  digestion  as  I  do.     Not  that  I 
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care  a  button  about  it  (making  at  the  moment  a 
desperate  but  fruitless  effort  to  fasten  the  two 
lower  ligatures  of  his  surtout);  the  women  don*t 
object  to  me  as  I  am^  and  men  are  too  envious  to 
express  their  real   sentiments.     Don't   you  ob- 
serve^*'  added  he^  ''that  women  as  seldom  think 
a  man  too  fat^  as  men  do  a  woman  ?     The  most 
intolerant  critics  on  this  point  are  sure  to  be  of  the 
sex  of  the  corpulent  beauty,  male  or  female,  though 
such  critics  have  no  right  to  vote  in  the  matter ; 
while  the  opposite  gender  (whom  alone  it  concerns) 
win  no  more  object  to  an  extra  stone  or  two  of 
loveliness,  than  they  would  to  the  liberality  of  the 
goldsmith,  who  should  sell  them  plate  at  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  instead  of  paltry  troy.     However^ 
let  men  say  what  they  will,  IVe  this  solid  conso- 
lation, that  three  of  the  cleverest  fellows  of  our 
time,  have  also  been  three  of  the   plumpest — 
Charles  Fox,  Byron,  and  Napoleon — ^there  was  a 
podgy  triumvirate  !     1   fancy  they'll  go  floating 
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down  the  stream  of  time,  with  their  heads 
buoyant,  as  long  as  it  is  natural  for  a  fat  man  to 
swim  better  than  a  lean  one !  Besides,  what  does 
Hamlet's  mother  say  of  him? — 'My  son  is^f, 
and  scant  of  breath."  Shakspeare^  who  knew 
everything,  knew  perfectly  well  that  a  fine 
tender-hearted  philosopher^  like  -Hamlet^  could 
not  be  otherwise.  I  have  often  thought  of  playing 
Hamlet  myself:  depend  upon  it^  that  character 
can  never  be  done  to  perfection  by  any  man  under 
fifteen  stone — a  performer  of  at  least  that  weight, 
who  had  also  the  other  requisites^  would  mak^ 
the  indolence^  philosophy^  good  nature^  and 
irritability  of  Ophelia's  'glass  of  fashion  and 
mould  of  form'  (an  interesting  creature  that 
Ophelia!)  all  appear  quite  natural  separately, 
and  perfectly  harmonious  in  combination." 

Finding  that  Dick  had  talked  himself  into  good 
numour,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  him 
they  were  ladies  whom  I  was  going  to  meet— the 
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two  Misses  Lightfoot  and  their  mamma — whose 
amiable  manners^  I   flattered  myself,  he  would 
find  nicely  conformable  to  his  ideas  of  female 
taste  and  politeness.    Dick  brightened  up  at  tnis 
intelligence,  and  immediately  inquired^  with  an 
air  of  interest  (having,  I  believe^  for  some  time 
cherished  the  notion  of  getting  himself  well  off 
his  hands)^  whether  the  mother  was  a  widow,  and 
what  might  be  her  age.     I  informed   him  she 
was  the  relict  of  the  late  Commissioner  Lightfoot, 
well  dowered,  and   extremeiy  genteel.     "  The 
young  ladies,"  added  I,  *'  are  respectively  seven- 
teen and  nineteen ;"  (Dick  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders) ;  *'  they  have  learned — at  least  professors 
have  been  paid  for  teaching  them — as  many  lan- 
guages,  arts,  and    sciences,  as,  to  have  known 
thoroughly,  would  have  made  a  man  illustrious 
half  a  century  ago ;  but  such  is  the  fashion  of  the 
day ;  and  my  aunt  Lightfoot  does  not  choose  that 
her  daughters  should  be  left  behind  in  this  forced 
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march  of  intellect^  whatever  valuable  time  thej 
may  have  thrown  away  in  order  to  make  a  show 
of  keeping  up  with  it. 

*'  A  short  time  since  (continued  I)  the  damsels 
seemed  likely  to  be  sighing^  like  female  Alex- 
anders^  for  fresh  realms  of  knowledge  to  subdue ; 
but  the  introduction  of  calisthenics  has,  I  should 
think,  happily  furnished  them  with  employment 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  if  they  actually  mean 
to  make  themselves  mistresses  of  all  the  postures 
prescribed  in  the  book  from  which  they  study. 
You  are  a  humane  man,  Mr.  Dewlap;  think 
then,  of  the  perplexity  of  a  young  lady,  who  is 
directed,  as  one  of  a  hundred  tasks  equally  easy, 
to  *  place  her  two  hands  on  her  hips,  raise  the 
right  leg  and  left  arm  as  high  as  possible ;  the 
arm  a  little  bent,  and  the  hand  above  the  shoulder ; 
lower  quickly  the  leg  and  the  arm,  placing  the 
hand  on  the  hip,  and  raising  at  the  same  time  the 
left  leg  and  the  right  arm/    I  protest,  for  my 
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own  part^  after  reading  this  singular  jumble  of 
legs,  arms,  hips,  and  shoulders,  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  stand  on  my  head  or  my  heels ;  what 
then  must  be  the  predicament  of  a  girl  of  sensibi- 
lity, after  she  has  taken  her  tutor's  advice,  and 
repeated  the  exercise  several  times  with  celerity  ?* 
Surely  she  can  never  survive  to  go  through  the 
fatigues  of  ^  crossing  and  jumping,'  and  number- 
less et  ceteras  However,  it  is  certain  my  poor 
cousins  cannot  do  too  much  to  strengthen  diges- 
tions which  have  never  been  disturbed,  and  to 
keep  down  superfluous  flesh,  of  which  they  have 
not  the  slightest  symptom." 

Dick  heard  all  this  with  profound  attention, 
observing,  that  perhaps  the  young  ladies,  at  my 
intercession,  would  impart  to  him  some  of  the 
inestimable  calisthenic  knowledge,  for  which  it 
seemed  thev  had  so  little  use  themselves:  and 
this,  he  said,  would  be  the  more  compassionate^ 
as  he  would  die  sooner  than  go  through  a  course 
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of  gymnastics^  in  the  presence  of  a  set  of  male 
monsters^  who  would  probably  scoff  at  his  efforts 
of  agility,  as  we  may  suppose  so  many  monkeys 
would,  if  they  could  catch  an  elephant  essapng 
a  hornpipe. 

Dewlap  now  cordially  gave  me  his  arm;  and 
as  we  walked  towards  the  gardens,  I  primed  him 
for  his  interview  with  the  widow,  by  the  infor- 
mation that  she  was  not  merely  ^femme  savante 
in  the  general  sense,  but  a  particular  connoisseur 
in  painting;  and  that,  in  this  character  she  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  that  predominance  of 
the  curve  (allowed  by  all  artists  to  be  the  line  of 
beauty)  which  was  visible  in  every  part  of  his 
comely  outline;  his  plump  cheeks,  double  chin, 
and  the  gentle  protuberance  he  carried  in  front. 
Dick  looked  ruefully  at  the  semicircle  I  had  last 
described.  "  Ah  I"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  ''  you'd 
hardly  think  what  a  perpetual  torment  I  find  this 
line  of  benuty,  as  you  call  it ;  the  line  of  Jack 
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Ketch  would  be  scarcely  less  welcome;  and,  in- 
deed, did  dream  the  other  night,  that  it  had 
been  the  means  of  introducing  me  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  that  worthy." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  nocturnal 
extravaganza,  and  asked  him  the  particulars. 
^*  I  believe,"  said  Pick,  *^  my  dream  had  a  com- 
mencement rather  tragical  than  uncommon;  for 
few  people  can  acquit  their  consciences  of  having 
dreamed  they  were  going  to  be  hung,  though  I 
iiever  could  get  any  one  to  own  that  he  ^Isp  knew 
he  had  done  enough  to  deserve  the  punishment. 
Unluckily  for  me,  however,  I  had  not  even  this 
consolation ;  I  thought  I  was  to  be  hung  for  being 
too  fat ;  and  so  far  was  I  from  feeling  shocked  at 
the  circumstance,  that  I  was  only  surprised  how 
I  had  escaped  so  long.  Though  in  Newgate,  I 
was  perfecUy  tranquil;  and  received  with  re- 
signation the  intelligence  that  I  was  to  be  hung 
the  following  morning,  the  cause  being,  simply 
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and  solely^  because  two  credible  witnesses  had 
sworn  that,  in  their  judgment,  I  was  too  fat  to 
be  allowed  to  live  any  longer. 

*'  Still  more  at  his  ease,  however,  if  possible," 
continued  Dewlap,  "  was  Daniel  Lambert,  who 
was,  I  thought,  my  fellow  prisoner,  and  to  suffer 
in  the  same  way,  for  a  far  weightier  offence  of 
the  same  unpardonable  description.  As  the  kit- 
chen (for,  with  a  dreamer's  privilege,  I  imagined 
all  this  took  place  in  a  Newgate  kitchen)  as  the 
kitchen,  I  say,  was  not  over  large  —  and  my 
partner  and  I  were — we  could  not  move  about 
without  jostling  each  other ;  so  I  helped  Daniel 
to  perch  himself  on  the  top  of  an  empty  hogshead, 
that  stood  near  the  dresser;  and  there  he  sat, 
drumming  with  his  mill-posts  against  the  side 
of  his  pinnacle,  his  hands  placed  quiescently 
under  his  knees,  and  his  pouting  lips  suitably 
employed  in  half-whistling  *  See  the  conquering 
Hero  comes.'     I  supposed  that  poor  Daniel,  who 
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was  at  least  tliree  times  my  weight  (I  found  that 
circumstance  no  small  consolation)^  had  long  con- 
sidered his  crime  too  enormous  to  pardon  ;  and  as 
hiding  or  running  away  was  out  of  the  question, 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  affair  would 
terminate  fatally,  from  the  moment  he  was  seized 
and  shoved  into  a  waggon.  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking, though,  that  Mr.  L.,  had  he  seen  the 
matter  in  a  proper  light,  must  have  considered 
me  a  martyr  in  comparison  with  himself;  the 
victim  of  a  law,  equally  just  and  necessary  as  it 
r^arded  him,  but  in  my  case  carried  to  a  most 
cruel  extreme. 

"  Affairs  were  in  this  interesting  position," 
continued  Dick,  "  when  Mr.  Ketch  made  his 
appearance,  bringing  in  his  hand  some  twenty 
yards  of  cordage,  about  as  thick  as  a  brig's  haw- 
ser, and  asked  us,  on  our  honour  as  gentlemen, 
whether  we  thought  that  would  be  strong  enough 
to  answer  a  certain  purpose.     I  replied,  that  I 
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could  not  speak  from  experience,  but  I  flattered 
myself  the  line  was  strong  enough,  and  that^  for 
me,  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  getting  a 
chain  cable.  As  for  Mr.  Lambert^  I  left  him  to 
speak  for  himself^  as  he  had  not  favoured  me 
with  any  remarks  on  things^  either  in  general 
or  particular.  Daniel^  I  suppose^  heard  this  re- 
mark; but  he  still  kept  whistling  and  drumming^ 
with  undisturbed  calmness^  and  did  not  answer 
a  syllable* 

"  When  Mr.  Ketch  had  withdrawn,  it  occur- 
red to  me,  that,  however  merited  my  sentence 
(and  I  could  not  deny  that  I  had  enjoyed  a 
long  career  of  excessive  stoutness),  yet  still  the 
humane  community,  tempering  justice  with  mercy, 
could  only  require  that  I  should  be  despatched, 
no  matter  how;  and  that  I  might,  therefore,  as 
well  make  my  exit  in  private  as  public,  at  ease 
as  in  pain.  No  sooner  thought  than  done.  A 
bottle  of  laudanum  stood  at  my  elbow*    I  poured 
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a  large  quantity  into  a  breakfast  cup^  and  in- 
stantly drank  it  off,  witk  the  serenity  of  a  Socra^ 
tes.  My  friend  Daniel  witnessed  the  heroic  per- 
formance with  eqnal  apathy,  and  still  continued 
drumming  and  whistling  '  See  the  conquering 
Hero  cOmes.' 

''As  a  convicted  fat  man^  anxious  for  the  honour 
of  the  chief  of  his  caste^  I  could  not  help  feeling 
somewhat  piqued  at  Mr.  Lambert's  indifference  to 
his  impending  disgrace.  *  Why,  Daniel/  said  I, 
•  will  yoii  be  fool  enough  to  be  led  out  to-morrow- 
morning,  at  eight  precisely,  to  dance  in  the  air 
for  the  amusement  of  the  skin  and  bone  scoun- 
drels who  have  sworn  away  our  lives,  and  will 
gloat  over  our  fatal  fell,  as  they  would  over  the 
prize  beef  that  they  devour  as  well  as  kill  ?  Why 
don't  you  behave  like  a  man,  and  do  as  I  have 
done  ?'  His  reply  petrified  me.  '  I  don't  know,' 
answer^a  the  monster,  coolly^  '  I  think  it*s  hardly 
worth  *"^*xile.     The  fact  is,  that  the  Secretary  of 
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State  (on  condition  of  our  eating  no  more  rump- 
steaks)  has  sent  down  our  pardons^  and  I've  got 
them  both  at  this  moment  in  my  pocket.* 

'^  Here  was  an  answer  to  give  a  man  whom  he 
had  just  seen  swallow  laudanum  enough  to  kill 
a  cart-horse !  After  staring  at  him  for  half  a 
minute,  with  ^  thought  too  deep  for  tears ' — in- 
deed I  was  studying  which  way  to  sacrifice  him — 
my  indignation  at  length  found  utterance — '  Wh  y 
you  envious^  overgrown  villain/  said  I,  '  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?'  '  Why  did  not  I,' 
replied  he  (as  if  confident  I  could  not  possibly 
object  to  his  most  exquisite  reason)^  ^  why,  be- 
cause you  did  not  ask  me !'  What  signified  argu- 
ing with  such  a  dolt?  I  determined  to  make 
short  work  of  it.  '  Now,  you  fat  fool/  cried  I, 
(going  up  to  him  with  my  clenched  fist),  *  now  I 
must  go  and  have  the  laudanum  taken  out  of  me 
with  the  stomach-pump,  through  your  stupidity*— 
take  that  !*  (knocking  him  off  his  perch  into  the 
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empty  hogshead^  the  top  of  which  suddenly  gave 
way  behind  him) ;  and  I  think  I  awoke  with  the 
noise  he  made  in  bawling  out — 'What's  that  for  ?' 
From  this  specimen/'  concluded  Dick^  "  you  may 
judge  whether  I  am  not  as  much  to  be  pitied^  for 
my  nightly  visions^  as  any  opium-eater  in  England. 
I'll  dream  against  the  best  of  them  for  a  veal  cut- 
let any  night  he  likes." 

This  chat  had  brought  us  up  to  the  place 
which  we  intended  visiting;  we  entered,  and 
found  the  ladies  had  arrived  before  us.     I  intro- 

• 

duced  Dick,  who  blushed  as  he  bowed,  and  was 
received  very  graciously,  btit  with  a  kind  of  con- 
scious reserve  on  the  part  of  the  genteel  widow, 
which  I  thought  augured  not  ill  for  him. 
Dewlap,  though  evidently  gratified  with  his 
reception  by  the  ladies,  was  not  quite  pleased  to 
find  they  had  brought  with  them  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Toby  Aircastle,  a  mere  mathematical 
line  ot  <k  man,  whose  lath-like  apparition  con- 
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trasts  so  provokingly  with  Dick's  circular  ten* 
dencies>  that  fe\^  can  resist  hazardihg  a  bit  now 
and  then  on  the  subject.  Toby^  who  is  a  mar^ 
ried  man^  as  well  as  a  professed  joker^  rather 
relishes  than  dislikes  this  state  of  julta-position 
with  Dewlap^  and  often  provokes  him  to  an 
encounter;  in  which^  however,  Dick  is  sure  to 
suffer  most,  though  he  may  seem  to  come  off 
victorious;  for  he  evidently  envies  Toby  his 
leanness,  and  would  give  the  world  if  the  sar- 
casms which,  actitig  on  the  defensive,  he  is 
obliged  to  let  fly  at  Toby,  could  be  fairly' levelled 
at  himself.  Dewlap  now,  therefore  (ladies  being 
present),  treated  Mr.  Aircastle  (as  he  studiously 
called  him)  with  the  gravest  respect,  and  seemed 
as  fearful  of  making  a  £a\&e  step  in  conversation 
as  a  youiig  legacy-hunter  would  be  of  treading 
on  the  gouty  toe  of  his  rich  and  irritable  uncle. 
Havingi  while  the  females  were  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, inquired,  with  the  most  considerate  polite 
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ness^  after  the  health  of  Mrs.  A.^  and  why  she  did 
not  favour  us  with  her  company,  "  Oh,"  replied 
Toby,  '*  I've  lodged  a  detainer  sigainst  her ;  '  she 
is  as  ladies  wish  to  be,  who  love  their  lords.'  By 
the  by,  Dick,  I'll  hold  two  to  one  that  shd 
recovers  her  gentility  of  outline  before  you  do." 
Dewlap,  though  evidently  nettled,  merely  bowed^ 
and  gravely  observing  that  he  never  laid  wAgers, 
heartily  wished  Mrs.  Aircastle  a  happy  deliver- 
ance of  twins. 

In  perambulating  the  grounds,  I  was  much 
amused  with  the  tvay  in  which  the  tenderness  of 
feminine  nature  displayed  itself  towards  the 
fiercer  animals,  whorh  our  ladies  spoke  of,  as 
though  they  had  been  parrots  of  lap-dogs.  ''  Oh, 
what  a  dweet  tiger-cat ! "  exclaimed  Sophy. 
"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  her  mamma,  "  but  look  at 
this  lovely  leopard !"  "What  a  darling  tiger," 
cried  Matilda ;  *'  and  look  at  tnis  love  of  a  lion, 
just  like  one  of  the  judges!"    *'That  may  be," 
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replied  her  sister ;  "  but  I  think  this  dear  playful 
bear  for  more  interesting^  don't  you^  Mr.  Dew- 
lap.^" Dick  had,  all  along^  eagerly  catered  to 
their  curiosity;  and  frisked  about  (beings  as  a 
subscriber^  no  stranger  to  the  place)^  in  giving 
them  explanations^  as  though  he  had  deposited 
some  three  stone  of  fleshly  frailty>  together  with 
his  umbrella^  at  the  entrance-lodge.  He  now 
thought  this  question  of  Sophy's  afforded  him  a 
fair  opportunity  of  getting  remunerated  with  a 
little  lady-like  sympathy^  and  perhaps  commend- 
ation^ to  counterbalance  the  jests  of  his  male 
acquaintance. — '*  Why,  Miss,"  he  replied,  "  I 
must  confess  ursa-major  is  to  me  the  most  inter- 
esting animal  in  the  place;  not  merely  because 
you  say  so,  but  because  they  tell  us  he  retires, 
when  grown  '  more  fat  than  hear  beseems,'  into 
dignified  solitude;  and  after  living  six  months 
simply  by  sucking  his  paws,  issues  forth  a  perfect 
specimen  of  ursine  gentility.    This  is  a  practice 
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from  which  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  wise 
in  me  to  take  a  hint ;  and  I  only  wish  I  had 
fortitude  enough  to  set  about  it."     Dick's  stra- 
tagem took  effect.     "  Dear  me !"  said  the  widow, 
'^what  can  have  put  that  odd  notion  in  your 
head,  Mr.  Dewlap  ?     I'm  sure  you  are  not  at  all 
too  stout."     "Oh,  not  the  least  in  the  world," 
echoed  the  two  young  ladies,  in  the  same  breath 
(the  sweetest,  I  dare  say,  in  Dick's  estimation, 
that  ever  issued  from  rosy  lips).     His  gratitude 
rushed  into  his  cheeks,  and  he  made  a  bow  of 
profound  deference  to  their  superior  judgments. 
Aircastle  winked  at  me,  with  the  eve  that  was 
turned  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  but  with 
laudable  forbearance  held  his  tongue.      Shortly 
afterwards,  Richard,  with  an  air  of  triumphant 
courtesy,   that  would  have  done  honour  to  his 
lion-hearted  namesake,  offered  his  puissant  arm 
to  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  and  we  left  the  gardens,  much 
pleased  with  our  visit  and  ourselves. 
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As  we  walked  towards  the  residence  of  the 
ladies^  which  skirts  the  park^  the  subject  of  calis- 
thenics was  started ;  and^  at  my  suggestion^  the 
obliging  damsels  proffered,  if  Mr.  Dewlap  really 
thought  himself  rather  too  stout  (which,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  apparent  to  them),  to 
give  him,  from  their  book  of  knowledge,  some 
instructions,  which  they  had  no  doubt  would 
quickly  invest  him  with  a  waist  like  that 
described  by  the  poet  (exemplified  in  each  of 
their  own,  by  the  bye),  ''fine  by  degrees,  and 
beautifully  less."  The  offer  was  of  course 
accepted  with  gratitude;  and,  when  we  arrived 
at  the  house,  Dick  allowed  me,  as  a  special 
favour  (resolutely  excluding  poor  Toby)  to  be 
present  at  his  inaugural  lesson. 

]Mr.  Dewlap  was  first  directed  to  take  the 
dumb-bells,  and  open  his  chest,  as  the  best  pre- 
parative for  other  amusements  that  awaited  him ; 
with  these  he  practised  for  some  minutes,  when, 
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with  panting  pathos^  he  requested  a  truce,  and 
b^ged  that  his  exercise,  though  he  found  it 
exceedingly  pleasant,  might  he  varied  as  often  as 
possible.  In  order  to  accommodate  him,  a  skip- 
ping-rope was  now  put  into  his  hands,  and  his 
grotesque  performances  with  it  made  me  think 
the  days  of  Orpheus  and  jumping  towers  had 
returned;  the  skipping-rope,  however,  was  soon 
withdrawn,  as  it  is  well  known  our  houses  now- 
a-days  are  not  built  with  any  view  of  resisting 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  moreover,  the  cook 
came  up  to  complain  that  all  the  plates  and 
dishes  in  th.e  kitchen  were  tumbling  about  her 
ears. 

It  were  useless  to  describe,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  remember,  the  numberless  contortions 
(all  doubtless  equally  useful  and  ornamental) 
which  poor  Dick  had  to  exhibit  in  this  his  initi- 
atory service  at  the  altar  of  the  Graces.  At  its 
conclusion,  however,  his  fair  instructors  allowed 


I 
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that  he  had  acquitted  himself  with  astonishing 
fortitude  and  cleverness,  and,  moreover,  favoured 
us  with  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

We  walked  home  to  dress,  and,  on  our  waVt 
Dick  told  me,  in  confidence,  that  he  felt 
wonderfully  exhilarated  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  morning;  that  he  had  had  no  previous  notion 
of  his  great  powers  of  activity  and  endurance, 
which  he  had  now  no  doubt  would  soon  enable 
him  to  cast  away  all  superfluous  flesh,  and,  with 
it,  all  superfluous  sorrow.  "  I  must  own,"  added 
he,  ^'it  will  be  rather  unkind  to  deprive  Aircastle 
and  the  rest  of  my  facetious  friends  of  their 
moveable  Joe  Miller;  but  since  I  find  the  enemy 
is  to  be  got  rid  of,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  con- 
tinue to  drag  about  a  fat  folio  jest  book,  merely 
for  their  accommodation.  As  to  how  much  of  my 
outward  man  I  ought  to  throw  ofl^,  I  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  requesting  the  private 
opinion  of  the  widow,  and  make  a  compromise 
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UB 


between  her  taste  and  my  own;  for,  between 
onrselves,  tbe  bright  eyes,  amiable  manners,  and 
solid  tnm  of  tbinking,  bave  made  an  imptessiim 
on  me,  whicb  can  be  lemoved  only  by  deatb — or 
marriage!" 

I' 


B-^^iS^A 
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THE  ONE-STRINGED  INSTRUMENT. 


At  the  small  village  of ,  in  Italy,  dwelt 

an  industrious  peasant  and  his  wife,  who,  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  had  contrived  to  lay  by  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  remainder  of  their  days  com- 
paratively easy  and  comfortable. 

Their  humble  dwelling  was  the  picture  of  neat- 
ness, and  a  well-stocked  garden  yielded  them 
every  needful  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  in 
fact,  they  had  every  comfort  they  could  desire,  but 
still  they  were  unhappy. 

Tender  and  affectionate  towards  each  other,  it 
was  a  continual  source  of  lamentation  to  them 
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that  they  were  childless.    Most  fervently  did  they 
pray  that  their  desires  might  be  granted. 

One  evening  they  were  sitting  by  the  fireside^ 
musing  on  the  caprice  of  nature,  when  Dame  Bar- 
tolozzi  suddenly  exclaimed^  '^  Oh  !  that  I  had  a 
son  on  whom  I  might  lavish  my  affection !  all  that 
I  possessed  would^  for  such  a  boon,  be  too  small 
a  recompence." 

*'  Amen  !"  said  her  husband. 

Immediately  there  came  an  unearthly  voice, 
like  thunder^  saying,  "  Thy  desire  is  granted : 
this  day  twelvemonth  thou  shalt  have  a  son;  my 
^'reward"  for  this  service  shall  not  be  claimed 
tiU  after  his  birth." 

Bartolozzi  and  his  wife,  on  hearing  these  words, 
and  seeing  no  living  creature  near  them,  were 
almost  paralised  with  fright,  and  their  knees 
smote  together.  They  affected  to  treat  what  they 
had  just  heard  with  derision ;  but  it  had  made 
too  deep  an  impression  to  be  easily  effaced  from 
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their  memory^  and,  from  that  day  forward^  their 
neighbours  observed  an  evident  change  in  their 
appearance. 

Instead  of  being  cheerful^  as  formerly,  and 
visiting  their  friends  and  acquaintances^  they 
shunned  all  society^  and  were  very  seldom  to  be 
seen  abroad.  Their  garden  was  neglected^  and  the 
tasty  arrangement  of  the  house  entirely  dis-*- 
regarded. 

Time  rolled  on^  and  the  day  fixed  by  the  ^'  un- 
known" for  the  birth  of  their  first-bom  was  near 
at  hand.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  expected 
events  Dame  Bartolozzi  ventured  to  communicate 
the  fact  of  her  being  enceinte  to  a  few  of  her  for* 
mer  acquaintances,  and  requested  the  favour  of 
their  presence  on  the  interesting  occasion.  The 
invitation  was  readily  accepted^  partly  from  curi- 
osity to  learn  the  cause  of  her  change  of  disposi- 
tion^ and  partly  from  a  feeling  of  humanity. 

At  length  the  21  st  of  June  arrived;  and  the 
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medical  attendant  having  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  time  for  her  continement  was  speedily 
approaching,  her  friends  were  instantly  sent  for, 
and  were  quickly  at  her  bedside. 

At  17  minutes ^er  12,  p.m.,  it  was  announced 
by  the  nurse  that  a  son  and  heir  had  made  hi ; 
appearance.  The  announcement  was  received  by 
a  h^urty  ha  I  ba  !  ha  !  which  shook  not  only  the 
fioom,  but  the  house  .itself  to  the  very  foundation. 
The-  v(Rce  was  readily  recognised  by  Dame  Barto- 
lozzi  to  be  the  same  she  had  formerly  heard,  and 
which  had  predicted  her  son's  birth.  She  swooned, 
and  it  was  some  hours  before  she  recovered  her 
senses.  She  then  perceived  that  her  husband  was 
at  her  bedside,  and  that  all  her  female  friends 
had  left  her  in  alarm.  Even  the  nurse  quaked 
with  fear,  and  could  hardly  be  pevailed  upon  to 
remain.  The  doctor  had  also  vanished.  To  add 
to  the  misery  of  this  unhappy  couple,  the  ''voice" 
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was  a^n  becoming  audible^  and  in  loud  accents 
it  spoke  as  follows : — 

^'  Your  wish  has  been  granted :  you  hare  now 
a  son.  Know  that  he  is  destined  to  become  the 
admiration  of  all  mankind — not  for  his  beauty, 
for  he  is,  and  ever  will  be^  shapeless, — ^but  for  his 
genius.  He  will  far  outshine  all  the  professors 
of  music  that  ever  livedo  or  shall  iive^  and  he 
will  be  tne  envv  of  the  world.  For  these  endow- 
ments 1  claim  my  ^  reward '^^he  is,  and  ever 
shall  be,  mine  !  though  not  without  his  own  con- 
sent. Keep  a  close  eye  upon  him  when  he  attains 
his  twentieth  year — that  will  be  the  most  event- 
ful day  of  his  life." 

Here  the  voice  ceased. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  young  Barto- 
jozzi's  parents^  terrified  as  they  were^  anxiously 
listened  to  these  supernatural  sounds^  and  greatly 
were  they  puzzled  to  know  who  the  mysterious 
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Stranger  could  be ;  but«  as  there  were  twenty  years 
before  thenij  so  delighted  were  they  at  the  sight 
of  the  infant^  that^  for  the  present,  their  fears 
were  dissipated. 

The  nurse^  by  means  of  a  bribe,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  call  on  the  neighbours  to  know  the  cause 
of  their  sudden  disappearance,  and  to  say  that 
the  sounds  that  had  been  heard  proceeded  from  a 
monkey,  who  had  escaped  from  his  master,  and 
was  amusing  himself  by  climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  chimney !  This,  strange  to  say,  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  friends  and  neighbours  poured  in 
to  congratulate  the  happy  couple  on  the  birth  of 
their  first-bom.  So  had  the  "  unknown"  willed  it. 

Young  Bartolozzi,  at  a  very  early  period,  dis- 
oovered  great  precocity  of  genius ;  and  his  ear  for 
music,  when  only  four  years  old,  was  wonderfully 
great.  Though  awfully  misshapen  in  person,  he 
nevertheless  quickly  grew  in  favour  with  his 
acquaintances,  and  even  strangers  soon  grew  blinc 
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to  the  deformities  of  his  body^  so  beautifully  and 
so  correctly  did  he  whUile  the  native  airs  of  his 
country.  When  five  years  old  he  entreated  his 
father  to  purchase  a  violin  for  him ;  and  his  fond 
parent^  wishing  to  please  him,  bought  him>  at  a 
n^ghbouring  fair,  one  which  cost  him  but  a  trifle^ 
little  dreaming  that  his  son  could  elicit  any  sound 
from  it^  or  that^  at  his  tender  age,  he  could  make 
any  good  use  of  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  that  Bartolozzi  made  this  purchase  he  had 
a  number  of  friends  to  supper^  to  commemorate 
the  fifth  birth-day  of  his  child. 

Many  were  the  rejoicings  on  this  occasion^  and 
many  the  congratulations  bestowed  on  the  happy 
parents  of  so  promising  a  son.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  amuse  the  company  by  whistling 
some  of  his  favourite  airs  after  supper,  nor  were 
the  company  disappointed. 

After  whistling  a  few  tunes,  he  begged  permis* 
on  of  his  father  to  make  trial  of  the  vio}in> 
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which^  being  handed  to  him  with  a  fond  but 
incredulous  smile^  he  bent  forward^  and  drawing 
the  bow  from  head  to  point  oyer  the  strings,  pro- 
duced so  exquisite  a  sound  from  the  trumpery 
instrument  that  the  visitors  burst  out  in  one 
unanimous  shout  of  approbation.  To  complete 
their  surprise^  he  executed  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult Italian  airs  in  a  manner  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  the  first  masters.  At  this  moment  his  parents 
exchanged  a  very  significant  glance  at  each  other. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away  ;  and  so  greatly 
were  the  company  ravished  by  the  strains  of  this 
extraordinary  instrument^  that  daylight  began  to 
dawn  before  they  thought  of  retiring. 

Curious  were  the  remarks  that  were  made  as 
each  party  left  the  house :  "  Wonderful  !"— 
"  Marvellous  !'* — ''  Extraordinary !"  &c.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  had  the  appearance 
of  magic  ;  but  on  this  point  we  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  offer  an  opinion. 
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From  this  time  forward,  young  Bartolozzi's 
company  was  earnestly  courted ;  and  his  parents, 
feeling  proud  of  their  son's  accomplishments^ 
readily  allowed  him  to  visit  where  he  pleased. 

By  the  time  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  had  no  rival  to  fear ;  for  he  had  fsur  dis- 
tanced all  the  professors  in  the  country^  and  was 
at  the  head  of  every  musical  entertainment. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  dark  side  of 
young  Bartolozzi's  character.  His  greatest  fault 
was  extreme  avarice.  Though  he  received  from 
his  father  a  plentiful  supply  of  money^  and  from 
his  patrons  many  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  yet  he  never  was  known  to  do 
one  charitable  action^  nor  would  he  ever  lend  a 
friend  the  most  trifling  sum  to  save  him  from 
pressing  difficulties.  These  bad  qualities  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  dislike  and  disgust ;  no 
one  would  now  receive  him  as  2l  friend,  though 
all  were  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  his  violin. 
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He  was  once  seen  five  successive  days  anxiously 

inspecting  a  violin  in  the  shop  of  a  dealer.  On  the 

sixth  day  he  became  master  of  it;  but  not  till  he  had 

&irly  tricked  the  dealer  out  of  it^  by  depreciating 

its  value^  and  paying  him  in  counterfeit  coin^ 

which  he  afterwards  refused  to  change^  saying  it 

did  not  belong  to  him  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  now  hasten  towards  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  young  Bartolozzi's  birth.  He  had  acquired^ 
long  since^  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  per- 
former on  the  violin  in  the  country,  and  had 
astonished  all>  both  far  and  near^ — for  his  fame 
went  before  him. 

He  had  resolved  on  changing  his  condition, 
but  no  young  lady  could  be  found  who  would 
enter  into  the  '^  holy  state"  with  so  ugly  a  crea- 
ture ;  be  therefore  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  stratagem,  and  knowing  the  power  of  music, 
he  sought,  by  its  sweet  strains,  to  engage  the 
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heart  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  of  very  retired 
habits,  with  whose  charms  he  fancied  (for  it  must 
have  been  fancy)  he  had  been  smitten.  Her  apart- 
ment was  opposite  to  the  wall  of  one  of  the  old 
churches,  and  its  retired  situation  was  well  adapted 
for  our  hero's  purpose. 

Hither  he  repaired,  at  a  late  hour  one  evening, 
and  executed  some  of  the  most  plaintive  airs  he 
was  acquainted  with,  in  a  manner  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  fair  Dorinda,  who,  though 
fond  of  music,  had  never  yet  heard  Bartolozzi 
play.  The  effect  of  his  strains  was  magical,  nor 
did  they  fail  to  work  in  the  manner  they  were 
intended  to  do.  Dorinda,  indeed,  slumbered — 
but  sleep  had  fled  from  her ;  and  no  sooner  had 
she  risen  in  the  morning,  than  the  sounds  of  the 
preceding  evening  still  vibrated  in  her  ears.  Three 
nights  did  young  Bartolozzi  pursue  the  same  plan, 
and  with  similar  results.  He  now  waited  with 
anxiety  to  see  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
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Dormda,  who  was,  naturally^  of  a  sprightly 
and  cheerful  disposition^  became  all  at  once 
thoughtful^  reserved,  and  impatient.  She  could 
not  bear  to  be  contradicted  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sion, and  evinced,  even  towards  her  fond  father, 
a  partial  alienation  of  affection. 

He,  with  the  anxiety  of  a  parent,  had,  for  some 
days,  perceived  a  strange  alteration  in  her  man- 
ner, and  endeavoured,  by  every  act  of  kindness  in 
his  power,  to  discover  the  cause,  but  in  vain. 

Sometimes  she  would  apply  her  ear  to  the  key- 
hole of  the  door  and  smile  sweetly,  as  if  she  were 
listening  to  some  agreeable  sounds ;  at  other  times 
she  would  listen  attentively  with  her  ear  towards 
the  floor  of  the  apartment. 

Medical  advice  was  resorted  to ;  but  the  physi- 
cians, one  and  all,  declared  that  the  disorder  was 
that  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body.  Each  day 
added  to  her  illness ;  and  it  was  not  till  her  life 
was  despaired  of  that  she  could  be  induced  to 
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confess  to  her  father  the  grand  secret^ — ^that 
she  was  in  love — though  with  a  man  she  had  never 
seen! 

She  then  informed  him  of  the  raptures  she  had 
felt  while  listening  to  the  melodious  sounds  which 
were  nightly  repeated  under  the  window ;  and 
she  ended  by  declaring  that  she  never  should  be 
happy  till  she  was  united  to  the  possessor  of  that 
wonderful  instrument. 

Her. Neither  was  lost  in  astonishment;  neither 
he^  nor  any  of  his  domestics^  had  heard  any 
sounds ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  earthly  crea- 
ture had,  save  Dorinda. 

However,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  every 
means  to  discover  who  the  person  was  that  had  thus 
bewitched  his  daughter ;  and  having  heard  of  the 
fame  of  young  Bartolozzi,  he  determined  on  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  he  were  the  aggressor. 
He  shuddered  when  he  thought  that  he  might  be 
the  person  ;  for  he  weU  knew  that  his  deformity 
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was  80  great  as  to  excite  disgust  in  the  mind  of 
any  delicate  female.  The  truth,  however,  was 
soon  discovered^  and  the  youth  himself  confessed 
the  ardour  of  his  attachment. 

Poor  Priuli  was  overcome  by  the  intelligence ; 
but  knowing  that  his  daughter's  life  depended  on 
her  marriage  with  this  strange  creature^  he  over- 
came his  scruples,  and  explained  as  well  as  he 
was  able  the  manner  in  which  Dorinda  had  been 
affected  by  the  sounds  of  the  violin. 

Bartolozzi  was  in  ecstacies ;  but  his  ardour  was 
wonderfully  repressed  when  Priuli  told  him,  "  he 
could  consent  to  the  match  on  no  other  condition 
than  that  of  his  not  having  an  interview  with  Do- 
rinda till  the  hour  of  their  union."  "  There  are,*' 
added  Priuli,  '^  sufficient  reasons  for  this  measure. 
I  will  go  and  relieve  Dorinda's  mind,  meantime, 
by  informing  her  of  my  unexpected  discovery." 

The  parties  here  separated — the  old  gentleman 
returned  to  his  house ;  and  Bartolozzi^  with  a  view 
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to  save  expense,  withdrew  to  drink  the  health  of 
Priuli's  fair  daughter  in  a  bumper  of  toast  and 

water. 

******* 

The  twenty-first  of  June  (the  day  on  which 
Bartolozzi  attained  his  twentieth  year)  was  now 
at  hand.  This  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  nuptials.  The  bride  elect  had  been 
apprised  by  her  father  of  the  unsightly  appear- 
ance of  her  intended  husband,  and  was,  therefore, 
the  less  alarmed  at  his  unearthly  appearance. 

Priuli  had  invited  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
and  among  them  were  old  Bartolozzi  and  his 
wife,  who  were  not  a  little  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  their  son's  happiness,  though  they  oould  not 
help  feeling  certain  forebodings  of  evil.  These, 
however,  they  endeavoured  to  stifle ;  and  they 
hoped,  by  keeping  near  their  child,  to  preserve 
him  from  any  misfortune. 
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All  now  was  silence^  and  the  solemn  rites  were 
about  to  be  commenced.  The  bride  and  bride's 
maid  were  in  attendance^  and  the  bridegroom  was 
anxiously  looked  for.  At  this  moment^  a  strain 
of  the  most  enchanting  melody  ''swelled  upon  the 
breeze/'  and  the  attention  of  all  present  was 
rivetted  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  sounds 
seemed  to  proceed.  Dorinda  was  in  an  ecstacy  of 
delight^  and  the  well-known  strains  operated  upon 
ber  like  a  charm.  Gladly  would  she  have  united 
beiselfto  any  person  capable  of  producing  such 
harmony. 

On  a  sudden,  the  music  ceased — and^  dressed  in 
his  best  apparel^  came  young  Bartolozzi.  His 
genius  had  achieved  for  him  what  his  personal 
attractions  never  could  do — a  woman's  love ! — 
The  ceremony  proceeded^  and  in  a  short  time  was 
concluded  to  the  delight  of  both  parties. 

The  day  was  spent  in  the  festivities  common  on 
such  occasions ;  and  in  the  evenings  which  way 
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unusually  fine,  a  fHe  champitre  was  held  in  the 
extensive  pleasure-grounds  of  old  Priuli. 

The  happy  couple  sat  on  a  seat  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  Bartolozzi  amused  them 
by  the  magic  sounds  of  the  violin.  Dorinda  sat^ 
as  if  enchanted^  and  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  per- 
son of  her  husband — yet  she  loved  him,  and 
quickly  forgot  his  ugliness,  when  she  considered 
the  greatness  of  his  mind  ! 

The  guests  now  began  to  retire  to  a  distance, 
in  order  that  the  young  folks  might  feel  the  less 
restraint.  Old  Bartolozzi,  also,  and  his  dame, 
withdrew,  on  the  promise  that  their  son  would 
quickly  rejoin  the  party  in  the  large  room. 

Dorinda  had  not  sat  long,  after  this,  before  she 
perceived  an  evident  change  in  her  husband's 
appearance — he  grew  thoughtful,  and,  as  she 
thought,  morose.  She  ventured  to  say  as  much; 
but  he  quickly  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
assured  ner  of  the  devotedness  of  his  affection, 
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and  attributed  his  apparent  neglect  to  a  natural 
absence  of  mind.  He  attempted  to  soothe  her 
with  a  tune ;  but  the  instrument  produced  such 
discordant  tones^  that  Dorinda  fainted.  When 
she  recovered^  she  perceived  her  husband  on  the 
ground^  listening  wildly  to  some  distant  sound — 
bis  hair  stood  on  end^  and  he  starte  up,  as  if 
irresistibly  impelled,  and  entered  the  wood  at  the 
extremity  of  the  garden.  He  then  redoubled  his 
pace,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight,  leaving  Dorinda 
in  an  agony  of  fear. 

The  atmosphere  suddenly  grew  dark^  and 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  peals  of  thunder,  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  The  rain  also  de- 
scended in  torrents,  and  the  elements  seemed  to 
be  at  war  with  each  other.  *  *  *  *  Dorinda  was 
carried  home  senseless^  and  it  was  several  days 
before  she  fairly  recovered — *  •  *  * 

To  return  to  our  hero. — The  sounds  he  had 
neard  were  so  extraordinary  and  so  marvellously 
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sweet,  that  he  dashed  his  own  violin  to  the  ground 
in  disgust,  and  trampled  it  to  pieces. — "  Never/* 
said  he,  aloud,  ^'will  I  pretend,  henceforward,  to 
a  science  I  am  not  master  of— never  will  I  rest  till 
I  am  in  possession  of  the  instrument  from  which 
these  sounds  proceed — I  will  acknowledge  no  man 
to  be  my  equal" — Having  said  this,  he  penetrated 
into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  followed  the 
path  which  seemed  to  lead  to  the  place  whence 
the  strains  proceeded. 

Three  successive  days  and  nights  did  he  pursue 
the  desired  objeet^-on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  he  fell  down,  exhausted,  by  the  side  of  a 
fountain. 

How  long  he  lay  here  is  uncertain ;  however, 
he  was  awakened  by  the  most  harmonious  sounds, 
and,  with  renewed  earnestness,  he  called  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness,  that  he  would  give  not  only 
all  he  possessed,  but  even  his  soul,  could  he  but 
once  call  that  instrument  his  own. 
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"The  bargain  is  struck"  cried  a  singular- 
loolfuig  fiend^  who  stood  on  an  adjoining  preci- 
pice—'' Behold  the  fiddle  r 

Toung  Bartolozzi^  nothing  daunted  by  his 
appearance^  looked  up  in  wonder ;  and  when  his 
eyes  caught  sight  of  the  instrument,  which  had 
but  one  string,  and  from  which  the  greatest 
harmony  continued  to  proceed^  he  clasped  his 
bands  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  and  claimed  his 
purchase. 

''Not  so  fast,  my  young  musician/*  said  his 
new  acquaintance  ;  "  you  must  refresh  yourself — 
you  are  weak,  and  stand  in  need  of  support." 

Saying  this,  he  waved  his  caduceus,  and  the 
ground  was  presently  covered  with  every  delicacy, 
quite  hot.  After  partaking  of  as  much  food  as 
bis  curiosity  would  admit  of,  Bartolozzi  re« 
minded  the  old  gentleman  of  his  purchase. 

"  Good,  very  good,"  said  his  iiriend ;  "  but  a 
word  in  your  ear    tirst. '    They    whisuered— a 
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cold  sweat  pervaded  the  young  man's  brow ;  and 
the  old  gentleman,  extending  his  under  jaw^ 
grinned  a  "  ghastly  grin." 

*'Now  that  we  perfectly  understand  each 
other,"  said  he,  "take  a  seat  in  my  chariot" — 
as  he  said  this,  he  stamped  with  his  claw,  and 
a  magnificent  car  forthwith  appeared,  drawn  by 
six  flying  dragons. 

"  Step  in,  friend,"  said  he  of  the  chariot ;  "  I'll 
warrant  you'll  meet  with  a  warm  reception  down 
stairs" 

The  chariot  descended  at  the  rate  of  140 
miles  an  hour ;  and,  in  about  six  hours  time, 
they  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  dark  cavern,  over 
which  an  enchanted  lamp  shed  a  partial  ray  of 
light. 

'^  Enter,"  said  the  fiend,  "  and  take  thy  choice  ; 
there  are  six  violins  at  thy  service.  If  thou 
shouldst  happen  to  select  the  best  of  them,  thou 
wilt  never  have  an  equal  in  thine  art ;  but  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  that  thou  shouldst  make 
thine  own  election; — that  which  I  had  in  my 
hand  when  thou  first  sawest  me,  is  included 
among  the  number^  and  contains  the  soul  of  my 
youngest  son,  the  first  musician  in  our  country." 

The  fiend  grinned  as  he  finished  this  speech  ; 
but  Bartolozzi,  intent  only  on  his  prize^  anxiously 
cast  his  eyes  around  him.  He  quickly  perceived 
that  which  had  but  one  strings  and  he  remem- 
bered it  to  be  the  one  he  had  seen  in  the 
^morning.  He  eagerly  caught  at  -  it,  and  secured 
it  under  his  arm. 

The  earth  opened — the  fiend  disappeared  in  a 
-sheet  of  fire — an  explosion  took  place  which 
might  have  been  heard  100  miles  off,  and  our 
hero  immediately  found  himself  at  the  entrance 
of  the  wood  leading  to  old  Priuli^s  garden. 

When  Bartolozzi  reached  home,  he  found  poor 
Dorinda  nearly  inconsolable  for  his  loss.  She 
asked  him  where  he  had  been  for  the  last  four 
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days,  but  was  distressed  beyond  measure  at  his 
evasive  answers.  His  prantenanoe  wafei  haggard^ 
bis  body  emaciated^  and^  when  be  offered  to  kiss 
ber,  sbe  felt  that  hk  lips  were  red  hot.  His 
fatber  and  motber^  bearing  of  bis  return^  quickly 
rusbed  to  Dorinda's  apartment ;  but  tbeir  borror 
on  seeing  tbeir  son's  altered  appearance  may  be 
better  conceived  tban  expressed.  *  *  *  * 
In  less  tban  a  week  old  Priuli  and  Dame 
Bartolo2zi  were  laid  in  tbe  cburcbyard.  Poor 
Bartolozzi,  it  is  true^  was  alive ;  but  tbe  recol- 
lection of  tbe  unearthly  voice  tbat  was  beard  on 
tbe  day  of  bis  son's  birtb,  added  to  bis  eventful 
wedding- day^  bad  bereft  bim  of  reason,  especially 
as  be  bad  lived  to  see  tbe  ^'  refoard*'  claimed  by 

tbe  unknown  speaker. 

«  «  «  «  * 

About  a  twelvemonth  after  this,  Doi^nda  was 
seated  at  a  window,  with  her  first-bom  son  in  lier 
lap,  reflecting  on  tbe  strange  and  unaccountable 
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demeanour  of  her  poor  husband^  and  wondering 
wliere  he  had  procured  that  which  was  now  gene« 
rally  given  out  to  be,  ^^  The  Enchanted  Fiddle.** 
She  had  often  put  the  question,  but  always  met 
with  evasive  answers,  and  now  she  ceased  to 
tease  him  any  longer ;  all  her  delight  was  cen- 
tered in  her  dear  child. 

While  she  was  soliloquising,  her  husband, 
who  seldom  came  home  oftener  than  once  a 
month,  made  his  appearance.  Dorinda  opened 
the  door  to  receive  him,  but  he  heeded  her  not; 
she  showed  him  his  child,  which  seemed  to 
arrest  his  attention,  but  even  that  was  but  mo- 
mentary ;  and  finding  nothing  would  rouse  him, 
she  ceased  to  molest  him. 

He  had  not  been  seated  ^ve  minutes,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  he  stood  upright  on  his  feet ;  his  violin 
with  one  string  was  on  his  arm,  and  it  potired 
forth  such  harmonious  notes  of  melodv>  that  it 
seemed  to  drive  its  master  mad;  he  raved — the 
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floor  opened ;  an  old  man,  with  a  hideous  face« 
ascended^  and  seizing  Bartolozzi  by  the  neck, 
disappeared  ivith  him  down  the  chasm. 


^  About  thirty  years  after  the  preceding  events 
it  was  rumoured  in  one  of  the  English  s^a-port 
towns,  that  a;  wonderful  foreigner  had  arrived, 
who  challenged  all  the  world  to  equal  him  in  his 
performance  on  the.  violin ;  the  idea  was  of  course 
Tidieuled,  neither  could  the  professor  get  any  one 
to  give  credit  to  his  pretensions. 
,  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  however,  were 
determined  to  put  his  merits  to  the  test,  and,  to 
this  end,  they  waited  upon  him  to  propose  his 
performing,  that  evening,  in  the  Theatre. 

Squintinini  readily  assented ;  and  in  answer 
to  their  question  respecting  his  remuneration, 
said  he  should  be  satisfied,  on  this  occasion,  with 
£200.    The  proposal  was,  of  course,  indignantly 
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rejected;   and,   as   he  remained  inflexible,  the 
mountebank  was  suffered  to  depart  as  he  came. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  he  was  mwe 
auccesssful,  though  his  beginning  was  a  complete 
failure. — He  advertised  his  arrival  in  the  public 
newspapers;  and  having  engaged  a  room  for  the 
purpose,  signified  his  intention  of  giving  a  morn- 
ing concert^  at  the  moderate  rate  of  five  guineas 
each  person; — the  room  was  calculated  to  hold 
four  hundred. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  not  one  ticket  was 
disposed  of,  and  that  the  professor  had  to  defray 
the  expenses  from  his  own  private  purse. 

The  next  morning  he  was. waited  upon  by  the 
manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  House,  who  ques- 
tioned him  closely,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  high 
charges  for  admission.—"  If,"  said  he,  "you  can 
give  me  a  satisfactory  reason  for  your  so  doing,  I  will 
at  once  engage  you  to  make  your  first  appearance 
in  England  on  the  boards  of  the  King's  Theatre.'^ 
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Squintinini  chuckled  at  the  proposition^  and^ 
though  he  would  not  condescend  to  explain^  yet 
he  faithfully  promised,  on  the  receipt  of  200L 
to  make  such  a  commotion  in  the  musical  woild> 
as  had  never  before  been  witnessed, — "If  not," 
said  he,  "  I  will  not  only  return  your  200/.^  but 
will  double  the  amount !  *' 

The  manager,  being  a  man  of  great  discern^ 
ment,  and  also  of  extensive  speculation,  at  once 
closed  with  him ;  and  a  third  party  having  been 
called  m,  and  the  treaty  regularly  witnessed,  bills 
were  immediately  issued,  announcing  Squinti- 
nmi's  first  appearance  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  Saturday. 

Matters  being  now  arranged  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, Squintinini  began  to  practise  what  he 
considered  the  most  elegant  attitudes.  Nature 
had  bountifully  provided  him  with  the  usual 
number  of  arms  and  legs ;  but  they  were  so  sin- 
gularly constructed,  and  his  general  appearance  ^vas 
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80  grotesque,  that  he  excited  the  laughter^  if  noi  oi 
disgast^  of  all  beholders. 

To  remedy  thi?  evil  as  much  as  possible^  ha 
hired  of  a  Jew  broker  a  lai^  mirror^  eight  feet 
m  length,  and  four  feet  in  width.  This  he  placed 
m  such  a  situation  that  he  could  see,  reflected* 
every  movement  of  his  person. 

For  two  successive  days  did  he  apply  himself 
to  his  task ;  and  when  he  considered  himself  per- 
fect', the  glass  was  immediately  returned  to  its 
owner. 

The  announcement  of  Squintinini's  appearance 
at  the  opera  caused  a  great  sensation.  Every 
body  felt  curious  to  know  who  this  great  musi- 
cian could  be,  and  many  were  the  inquiries  made 
of  the  servant  who  waited  upon  him  in  his  apart- 
ments, as  to  his  habits,  peculiarities,  &c.  All, 
however,  that  could  be  ascertained  was,  that  he 
lived  upon  bread  and  water  and  that  he  deprived 
himself  of  all  the  comfo^'ts  of  life.     To  save 
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candle^  he  went  to  bed  in  the  dark  ;  he  had  scarcely 
a  change  of  linen  in  his  wardrobe,  and  was  as 
penurious  as  the  greatest  miser  could  be. 

Moreover,  strange  sounds  were  heard  every 
night  after  the  inmates  had  retired  to  rest.  Seve- 
ral times  he  was  heard  talking  loudly  in  his  bed- 
room, and  entreating  somebody,  that  he  called  his 
dearest  friend,  not  to  forsake  him  in  the  grand 
hour  of  triaL  Then  followed  some  exquisite 
strains  of  music^  and  after  a  time  all  was  again 
silent.  He  was  seen,  once  or  twice,  to  press  a 
curious-looking  instrument,  with  one  string,  to 
his  breast,  and  more  than  once  he  was  heard 
talking  to  it.  *'  Indeed,"  said  the  servant,  "  I 
fancied  one  morning  that  something  unearthly 
was  in  the  iiddle ;  for  it  certainly  moved  about  of 
its  own  accord,  and  seemed  to  contain  a  living 
soul." 

This  was  all  the  intelligence  that  could  be 
gained^  but  it  quickly  spread;   and  long  before 
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the  curtain  rose,  on  the  eventful  night,  the  house 
was  crowded  to  an  overflow. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  proceeded 
with,  but  in  dumb  show,  for  every  one  was 
anxiously  expecting  to  see  the  great  *'Lion"  of 
the  stage.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  counte- 
nances of  the  spectators.  Though  pressed  almost 
to  suffocation,  the  animation  that  each  face  exhi- 
bited was  excessive.  All  the  professors  of  music 
in  London  were  present ;  and  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
cover, by  their  uneasiness  and  their  constrained 
manner^  what  were  their  apprehensions. 

At  length,  the  wished-for  moment  arrived  ;  the 
first  piece  was  concluded,  and  the  stage  was  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  professor. 

After  a  profound  silence  of  several  minutes, 
during  which  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to 
drop,  Squintinini  presented  himself  at  the  left 
wing  of  the  stage. 

His  awkward  gait,  and  eccentric  appearance 
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filled  every  one  with  astonishment ; — still  not  a 
breath  was  heard. 

The  Signor  now  advanced  towards  the  lamps^ 
and  bowed  respectfully  towards  the  company ; — 
oh !  what  a  bow !  Then  followed  a  tremendous 
burst  of  applause^  which  was  continued  for  at 
least  five  minutes^ — the  Signor,  meantime,  placing 
himself  in  his  studied  attitude,  and  bowing  most 
gracefully  ! 

The  reason  for  this  early  applause  does  not  ap- 
pear—but it  is  an  English  peculiarity. 

The  Signor  now  prepared  for  action,  and  draw- 
ing his  violin  from  under  his  arm,  proceeded  to 
adjust  it  to  his  shoulder. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  musical  profes- 
sors and  the  spectators  in  general,  may  be  con- 
ceived, but  cannot  be  expressed.  The  instrument 
had  but  ONE  string ! 

The  professors  smiled  in  derision,  and  this  was 
a  signal  for  those  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
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hood  to  express  some  signs  of  disapprobation^ 
which  quickly  began  to  spread  through  the  whole 
house;  but>  when  the  Signor  had  drawn  his  bow^ 
for  the  first  time>  across  the  string,  the  sound 
which  followed  was  so  electrical^  or  rather  magi- 
cal^ that  the  house  rose  en  masse  and  gave  six 
distinct  rounds  of  applause. 

Now  did  his  ugliness  begin  to  be  forgotten^  and 
his  unsightly  appearance  not  only  to  be  tolerated^ 
but  even  to  be  praised  as  a  proof  of  genius !  But 
when  the  Signor  had  gone  through  all  his  favourite 
airs^  and  convinced  the  public  of  the  extent  of  his 
capabilities^  the  applause  which  he  drew  down 
was  beyond  aU  precedent.  In  return,  he  merely 
bowed,  without  once  looking  up,  and  placing  his 
violin  (in  which  some  thought  they  perceived  an 
unearthly  face)  under  his  arm,  he  shuffled  off,  as 
he  came  on,  to  the  tune  of  '^  200/.  per  night !" 


N 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  this  eshibitjon. 
he  made  his  own  terms ;  and  that  he  contnTcd,  ia 
the  space  of  a  very  few  months,  to  cany  out  of 
the  coantry  upwards  of  a  miUion  of  money. 

Little  did  his  admirers  suppose  that. his  fiddle 
contained  the  soul  of  a  shapeless  deril,  to  whose 
&ther  he  had  sold  himself  for  a  '"  oonsidbb-, 
ATiON !" — But  he  is  gone,  and  may  his  ftT&rice 
and  ugliness  perish  with  him ! 


[oB 
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THE  COBBLER  OP  MUNICH. 


It  is  now  about  three  Hundred  years  since 
there  resided  in  the  capital  of  Bavaria  one 
Winken  Plans,  a  mender  of  decayed  shoes,  and 
stationed  in  a  very  inferior  grade,  even  of  tliat 
despised  trade.  He  occupied  a  little  stall,  which 
reared  its  unpretending  front  before  the  blank 
wall  of  an  old  church,  and  was,  at  the  period 
of  which  I  am  going  to  speak  (qu,  write?),  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  countenance  in  which 
habitual  good  temper  and  dry  humour  were 
plainly  discernible.  Of  short  stature,  and  with 
a  person  terribly   deformed  |    clothed   in   attire 
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consisting  of  the  meanest  rags^  patched  and 
repaired  with  zealous  care — this  man  had  yet 
contrived  to  pass  through  life  without  having 
one  more  furrow  on  his  brow  than  coming  old 
age  had  planted  there — ^happier^  far  happier^  in 
his  poverty  and  rags,  than  those  who  hide  a  brow^ 
which  care,  not  age,  has  wrinkled,  with  drooping 
feathers ;  or  cover  a  seared,  an  aching,  or  a  broken 
heart,  with  a  velvet  mantle. 

Behind  the  little  space  which  constituted  his 
shop,  and  in  which  he  was  almost  constantly  to  be 
seen  from  sunrise  to  sunset — deeply  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation  as  that  which  employed  the 
attention  of  the  Munich  clergymen,  mending  bad 
soles — was  a  small  chamber;  and  above  these 
were  two  despicable  holes,  which  the  cobbler 
sometimes  denominated  "  the  sleeping  chambers/' 
All  these  were  furnished  in  the  worst  and 
meanest  manner;  kept,  however,  in  a  state  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness  by  the  active  industry  of 
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his    orphan    niece,  Ninette^    to    whom   1    no^f 
propose  introducing  you. 

Ninette  was  just  seventeen;  tbnned  Jike  a 
sylph ;  so  slight,  and  yet  so  graceful,  she  scarcely 
seemed  a  thing  of  earth ;  she  was  always  dressed 
neatly,  although  her  garments  were  coarse;  and 
with  features  really  beautiful,  and  manners 
fascinating,  because  simply  natural  (that  is  the 
grand  secret  of  pleasing),  Ninette  was  a  general 
^Etvourite  with  all  who  chanced  to  behold  her. 
She  was  not^  you  may  be  assured,  without 
lovers;  in  fact,  most  of  the  other  girls  In  her 
own  station  of  life  thought  she  had  more  than 
her  share — at  all  events,  she  had  more  than  she 
desired;  for  while  some  were  attracted  by  her 
beauty,  others  more  prudently  valued  the  portion 
which,  with  all  his  apparent  poverty,  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected  the  cobbler  could  bestow  on 
his  favourite,  and,  in  fact,  only  remaining  relative. 
Moreover,   there  was  a  certain  gay,  handsome, 
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young  journeynmn  goldstnijlih^  named  Fi^ns 
Ketchel^  who  was  said  to  be  in  some  part  the 
caujBfe  of  the  pretty  scorn  with  which  she  treated 
her  other  admirers;  but  perhaps  that  was  scandals ; 
It  chsmced  one  fine  evening,  as  the  cobble^ 
finished  the  last  job  which  he  purposed  doing 
that  zdght^  and  while,  Ninette  was  gon^  to 
yqsp^rs  at  a  neighbouring  cathednd^  he  became 
suddenly  ponsdous  that  a  dark  shadow  ob&cu]»ed 
.thj^  little  li^t  whtch  remained  in  -its  passage 
'to  his  stall;  and^  looking  up,  he  discovered  |i 
stranger^  who^  closely  enveloped  in  a  roquelaur^, 
stood  before  him.  .     > 

Marry^  master,  what  want  ye?"  he  demanded. 
I  have  a  job  for  you;"  and,  as  the  unknowp 
8poke>  h0took  &)om  beneath  his  qloak  a  substance 
which  glittered  brightly^  and  gaye  jt  to  tl>e 
cobbler.  The  letter  quietly  opened  the  door, 
enl^e^  the  street^  and>  having  examined  tl^ 
article  cipsely,  turned  and  surveyed  th<^  ^trano^. 
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iu'it  should  seem/with  amxiou's  cariosatjr,  mingled 
lidth  some  sl%1it  portion  of  terror.'  It  was.  the 
cobbler  founds  a  lady's  shoe,  formed  of  the 
purest  g(dd,  and  lined  with  the  finest  and  softest 
leather  which  it  was  possible  to 'procure. 

After  a  pause,  and  finding  nothing  could  be 
learned  from  the  survey  of  his  visitor  in  addition 
to  what  the  first  glance  had  informed  him, 
namely,  that  he  was  a  stout  mto  well  disguised, 
he  said,  with  faltering  accents,  *'  Why,  'tis 
gold!'^ 

**  Well!  and  has  it  taken  you  aU  this  time  to 
disoover  that?" 

'^  No ;  but  I  do  not  make  golden  shoes." 

^^  I  asked  you  not  to  make  one.  See  you  not 
that  the  lining  is  somewhat  torn  ?  AU  I  require 
IS,  that  you  repair  that  accidental  rent  with  vast 
neatness,  and,  moreovier,  with  secrecy;  an*  you 
are  silent  and  clever  about  it,  I  will  render  ft 
such  a  job  as  you  never  did  before/' 
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'*  By  the  mass/'  muttered  tlie  cobbler^  *'  that 
is  it  already  !     Sir,  your  bidding  shall  be  done." 

"  Recollect  what  I  have  said^"  sternly  continued 
the  stranger — "  not  a  word  respecting  it  to 
mortal :  a  fearful  punishment  will  follow  if  you 
betray  the  secret." 

"  I  promise  most  truly  and  earnestly,"  ener- 
getically replied  the  cobbler,  somewhat  alarmed  at 
the  threatening  tone  of  the  stranger,  "  never  to 
breathe  a  word  to  mortal." 

The  unknown  nodded: — '^  In  three  days  I 
will  call  for  the  shoe ;  execute  my  order  well,  and 
thy  reward  shall  be  princely ;  remember  secrecy, 
and  at  this  same  hour,  on  the  third  evening  hence, 
I  will  be  with  you :"  as  he  disappeared,  the  chime 
from  the  cathedral  announced  the  hour  of  eight, 
and,  marking  the  time  well  in  his  memory,  the 
cobbler  hid  the  golden  shoe  under  his  leathern 
apron,  hastily  finished  his  trifling  job,  and^  havinp 
closed  his  stall,  entered  the  inner  chamber. 
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*'  Good  night,  Franz !"  Ninette  addressed  a 
young  man  who  bore  on  his  countenance  that 
frank  and  open  expression  which  gives  so  pleasing 
a  character  to  any  features. 

"  Good  nighty  Ninette!" — they  parted — 
*'  Ninette ! "  returning,  "  to-morrow  I  shall  go 
and  ask  your  uncle*s  consent  to  our  union.** 

'*  Alas,  Franz,  it  will  be  useless ;  my  uncle 
declares  I  shall  never  marry  a  journeyman.  When 
you  become  a  master — then,  Franz!" 

Franz  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  save  what 
he  earned  by  honest  industry ;  yet  the  lovers 
parted  in  hopes — and  why  not?  Why  should 
any  one  despair?  Fortune's  wheel  whirls  round 
a  hundred  times  a  minute. 

**  Now,  dear  uncle,"  said  Ninette,  as  she 
placed  a  huge  mess  of  smoking  porridge  on  the 
table,  *'  your  supper  is  ready." 

'*  Talk  not  to  me,  girl,  of  suppers,"  replied  the 
cobbler;  '^  I  have  got  such  a  job  as  I  never  had 
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b^fore^  and  such  a  thing  to  show  as  you  never  saw 
before — nay,  nor  I  either." 

'' Indeed!  what  is  it?     S<Hnething    for  me, 
uncle?" 

.,  *•  For  you!  no,  indeed!  For  you,  ha,  ha!  I 
(^ould  like  to  see  you  walk  in  golden  shoes,"  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  produced  the  shoe,  and  srave  it 
/into  the  hands  of  the  astonished  Ninette.  It  was 
rfonned  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  most  exact 
proportion :  underneath  the  heel  were  three  small 
rubles,  and  at  the  toe  a  similar  number,  set  in  the 
;gold,  apparently  to  resemble  nails.  The  leather 
with  which  it  was  lined  was  white,  and  of  the 
richest  kind, 

"  Why,  what  a  curious  thing  is  this  !"  cried 
5Ninette;  "  I  really  think  it  will  just  fit  me,"  and 
jn  the  same  moment  it  was  tried,  and  found  to 
inclose  her  little  feet  as  closely  as  though  made 
purposely. 

"  Unde,  I  declare  it  just  fits  me ! " 
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Then  now/'  rejoined  h^t  unde,  in  a  hollow 
voice- — "  then  now  I  seie  through  the  mystery. 
Take.it  off,  poor  girl>  if  you  would  avoid  great 
eviL" 

Ninette  did  as  she  was  Ind^  while  her  unde 
strode  hack  wards  and  forwards  across  the  room^ 
apparently  in  deep  thought  ajid  perplexity;  h^s 
little  figure  and  mean  appearapce  contrasting 
cnrkmsly  enough,  with  the.  air  of  deep  considera- 
tion whidi  his  coarse  features  exhibited.  Dis- 
jointed words  escaped  Jiis  lips^ 

**  Yes,  'tis  plain !  secrecy  was  enjoined  und^r 
penalty ;  heaven  help  me^  I  am  but  a  miserable 
cobbler."  Suddenly  turnings  he  grasped  the  ar?^ 
of  his  niece. 

"  Who,  think  you,  gave  me  this  bauble  V*  he 
demanded,  in  a  voice  whidi  terror :  rendered 
£Edtering. 

"  lam  sure  lidon't  know,  unde." 
-     ^*  Then  111  tell  vou— It  wa9  the  devil ! " 
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Ninette  screamed. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  it  was  himself.  I  remember,  now, 
he  kept  his  feet  under  his  cloak,  or  I  snouid 
certainly  have  seen  the  cloven  foot.  Yes;  he  has 
given  me  the  shoe  with  some  bad  motive,  and  bad 
must  result  from  such  a  source.  Oh !  miserable 
cobbler  that  I  am !  Why  did  he  select  me,  when 
there  are  such  a  number  of  more  religious  cobblers 
in  Munich?*'  and,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  Winkin  Plans  sat  down  in  utter  despair. 

"  Did  he  give  it  to  you,  uncle  ?  "  asked  Ninette, 
who  began  to  regret  she  had  ever  touched  a  gift 
from  such  a  personage. 

'  ^'  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  he  said  he  should  call  again 
in  three  days  for  it ;  but  he  vnll  never  call — and 
even  did  he,  three  days  is  time  enough  for 
mischief.  I  have  but  one  course  to  pursue:  I 
have  renounced  the  works  of  the  devil— I  will 
cast  it  from  me ;''  and,  seizing  it,  he  ran  towards 
the  casement  for  that  purpose,  while  his  counte- 
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nance  assumed  a  fierce  expression  of  determi- 
nation. 

This  casement  opened,  into  the  street,  and 
without  another  moment's  consideration^  he 
hurled  the  glittering  bauble  forth/  and  then 
closing  the  window  sat  down  to  table,  and — ate 
his  full  share  of  porridge  without  uttering  a 
single  word ;  a  circumstance  which  Ninette  never 
remembered  to  have  witnessed  before^  for  her 
nncle  was  of  a  most  garrulous  disposition^  and 
accustomed  to  discuss  all  the  news  of  the 
neighbourhood^  at  his  evening  repast.  This 
unnatural  silence,  however,  continued  until  the 
hour  of  rest,  when  he  merely  bade  her  good  nighty 
and  retired,  evidently  still  deeply  occupied  with 
the  event  of  the  evening.  The  cobbler  dreamed 
all  that  night  of  golden  shoes  and  fiery  demons : 
Ninette  dreamed  all  that  night  of  golden  dollars, 
and  cooing  Cupids,  and  Franz  Retchel.  The 
next  morning,   Winhen    solemnly    charged   his 
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niece  to  mention  the  affair  of  the  shoe  to  no  one, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  dismiss  the  unpleasant 
affair  from  his  memory. 

Towards  the  erening  of  the  third  day,  how- 
ever^ this  latter  personage  began  to  experience 
some  strong  and  not  over-i^reeable  imaginings^ 
and  as  the  hour  of  eight  arrived^  his  fears  arose 
in  proportion.  At  length,  he  determined  to  close 
his  stalls  and  thus^  if  possible^  avoid  a  meeting 
with  the  dreaded  unlmown ;  but  scarcely  had  this 
resolution  been  formed^  when  the  first  stroke  of 
eight  thundered  in  his  ears^  and;  with  it^  the  tall 
figure  of  the  stranger  again  appeared,  habited  as 
before. 

"  Well,  Plaus>  have  you  executed  my  com- 
mands ?*' 

^'  Avaunt,  Sathanas !"  shouted  the  terrified 
cobbler. 

The  stranger  laughed, 

"  Nonsense^  Winken !     Where  is  my  shoe  ?** 
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*'  Vile  deceiver  !'*  the  cobbler  continued,  exert- 
ins  his  resolution  to  the  utmost^  '^  know  that  I 
defy  and  abhor  thee !  Thy  arts  are  discovered— 
thou  art  known !  I  defy  thee^  and  have  cast 
away  thy  infernal  gift  !'* 

*'  What  foUy  is  this  ?"  loudly  exclaimed  the 
stranger^  "  give  me  my  shoe !" 

"  I  tell  thee  I  have  cast  it  away ;  I  defy  thy 
anger^  and  despise  thee." 

This  answer  appeared  to  deprive  the  stranger 
of  all  patience^  or  even  show  thereof:  extending 
his  arm,  he  earnestly  grasped  that  of  the  cobbler, 
and  in  the  movement,  dislodging  his  cloak,  it  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  showed  the  astonished  Winken 
one  Paul  Bache,  the  confidential  servant  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  Count  Hermann. 

"  Why,  Paul,  is't  thou.?"  demanded  Winken, 
losing  in  a  moment  all  fears  of  supernatural 
agency,  while,  at  the  same  time,  fears  of  a  differ* 
ent  description  rose  in  his  breast. 
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'*  Yes,  it  is  me ;  and  now  you  know  the  secret, 
give  ffie  the  shoe— give  it^  I  charge  you !" 
■  '^  Alas !  Paul,  I  cannot.     Under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a  gift  from  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, I  threw  it  away ! " 

^'  Oh,  most  unlucky  cobbler  !"  exclaimed  Paul, 
"  thy  life  is  not  now,  indeed,  worth  a  bad  rix- 
dollar.  Listen  to  me,  for  now  must  all  be  disco- 
vered. My  master  is  about  to  be  married  (or, 
rather,  was  going,  for,  an'  the  shoe  be  not  found, 
it  will  stop  the  ajQTair)  to  the  Lady  Therese,  only 
child  of  Prince  Zittau.  She  is  most  whimsical 
in  her  disposition,  and  does  not,  I  think,  really 
return  the  passion  which  my  master  feels ;  how- 
ever, yielding  to  his  entreaties  and  the  wishes  of 
her  father,  she  has  consented  to  become  his  bride; 
requiring  him,  however,  in  her  contrariness,  to 
present  her  with  a  pair  of  golden  shoes  within  the 
space  of  one  week,  or  else  forfeit  his  pretensions. 
Now  this,  I  suspect,  was  intended  to  place  an 
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effectual  bar  to  his  wishes ,  for  gold^  as  the  cun- 
ning lady  is  well  aware^  is  now  extremely  scarce 
However^  nothing  can  withstand  love:  all  the 
goldsikiiths  of  the  city  have  been  at  work  night 
and  day  since  that  time^  and  the  shoes  were  made 
in  four  days.  My  master  wished  to  present  them 
to  the  lady^  but  she  would  not  receive  them  until 
l^e  termination  of  the  seventh  day ;  and  they 
were,  unfortunatdy,  committed  to  my  care  for  the 
remaining  three.  By  a  most  unlucky  accident,  I 
tore  the  leather  while  examining  its  texture.  I^, 
I  well  knew,  must  be  remedied.  Unwilling  to 
take  it  to  the  original  makers,  who  would  have 
chaiy^  one  to  the  amount  of  my  annual  income, 
I,  £m)1  that  I  was  1  brought  it  to  you,  knowing 
your  skiU,  although  it  be  not  known  to  all." 

''But  why  disguise  yonrsdf?"  demanded  the 
cobbler,  who  had  listened  to  the  tale  with  fears  ot 
tile  most  poignant  natuj^. 

VOL.  III. 
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^^ Because  thou  art  such  a  prattling  knave: 
the  whole  neighbourhood  would  have  been  told^ 
and  my  master  would  have  gone  mad  to  think  that 
it  was  publicly  known  he  had  ministered  to  the 
trifling  fancies  of  a  vain  woman.  All  who  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  shoes  were 
sworn  to  secrecy.  Well,  cobbler,  what  art  thou 
thinking  of?  Recall  all  the  prayers  thou  knowest, 
for  the  count  will  kill  thee  in  his  first  frenzy." 

During  this  account,  the  thoughts  of  the 
cobbler  had  been  busily  employed  in  devising 
schemes  to  escape  the  approaching  punishment. 
After  a  short  period,  he  ejaculated,  ^^  Alas  !  un- 
fortunate Paul,  now  is  thy  last  hour  at  hand ! " 

^'What  mean  you!"  demanded  the  agitated 
servitor. 

^*  Why,  shall  not  you  be  the  first  victim  of  the 
Gount*s  displeasure  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Paul,  calmly,  '^ he  will  not 
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destroy  me^  for  two  reasons :  first,  I  am  too  useful 
to  him ;  secondly,  he  will  require  me  to  point 
out  the  cobbler  to  whom  I  gave  the  shoe.  Un- 
happy man  I  when  he  comes,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

*'  I  will  swear,"  answered  the  cobbler,  coolly, 
"  that  I  never  saw  either  you  or  the  shoe." 

Paul  clasped  his  hands  in  utter  despair. 
'^  Wretch ! "  said  he,  "  would  you,  who  are  the 
cause  of  this,  make  me  the  victim  ?  " 

"  Certainly,*'  answered  the  cobbler,  in  a  polite 
tone ;  *'  I  had  better  by  far  see  you  suffer  than 
die  myself:  self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature." 

''At  least,"  said  Paul,  "  I  will  swear  I  left  it 
here — oath  on  oath." 

"  Who  will  believe  you  }"  somewhat  sneeringly 
inquired  the  cobbler,  although  his  very  heart 
trembled  with  fear ;  the  hope,  however,  of  even- 
tually escaping  with  impunity  nerved  him   on. 
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"Who  will  believe  you  would  give  a  job,  requiring 

such  dexterity,  to  a  mere  street  cobbler?     And 

what  witnesses  have  you  to  prove  it  ?   And  whom 

would  your  master  most  believe — a  knave  like 

you,  whose  oath  he  very  well  knows  is  regularly 

bought  and  sold,  or  a  poor  cobbler,  who  possesses 

as  unexampled  character  for  honesty  V 

*'  And  will  you  consent  to  forfeit  that  honesty, 

whidi  you  have  been  so  many  years  in  acquiring^ 

in  a  moment  ?  " 

"Ay,  blithely  will  I,  if  that  will  save  my  life." 

The  servant  groaned.    A  thousand  times  he 

cursed  the  avarice  which  had  induced  him   to 

» 
trust  so  unworthy  a  cobbler  with  so  valuable  a 

piece  of  workmanship ;  but  repentance  was  now 

too  late,  and  he  merely  sought  to  involve  the 

author  of   the  evil  in  the  result  which  was  to 

follow. 

'^  Winken  Plans,  beware  1  I  haste  now  to  my 
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master,  and  so  will  I  represent  this  affair  to  him, 
that,  on  the  instant,  will  he  in  his  rage  come  sxnd 
destroy  thee.  Thy  words  of  explanation  will  be 
onheard  and  nnlistened  to ;  my  destruction  will 
flecessarily  follow,  but  I  shall  at  least  drag  yon 
down  with  me." 

"  I  will  take  protection  from  the  law,"  faltered 
forth  the  cobbler. 

''  Do  so,"  answered  Paul,  with  a  slight  laugh : 
'<  my  master  has  lived  too  long  in  Italy  not  to 
know  how  to  mix  poison  with  bread." 

The  cobbler  stared  aghast ;  his  lower  jaw  fell, 
his  eyes  distended,  and  his  whole  countenance 
expressed  the  fearful  feelings  of  his  soul.  "  What 
shall  I  do  ?"  he  murmured  forth. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  Paul :  *'  find  the 
shoe.  I  will  give  you  one  hour  to  do  so ;  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  my  master  must  have  it  in  his 
possession,  or  the  truth  must  be  divulged.*'    As 
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he    finished,     he    walked    away,    leaving    poor 
Winken  in  vast  despair. 

"Find  the  shoe  T'  cried  he.  "Many,  thats 
easily  said.  How  shall  I  find  it?  It  was  gone 
the  next  morning  when  I  looked  towards  the 
part  where  I  threw  it.*' 

The  cobhler,  upon  this,  fell  into  a  deep  musing ; 
his  leather  slipped  from  his  hold,  his  hammer 
fell  from  his  hand.  Suddenly,  the  words  "  Good 
even.  Master  Winken ! "  saluted  his  ears. 

He  looked  up,  and  saw  Franz  Hetchell. 
Grood  even,  Franz ;  what  want  ye  ?  " 
Plainly  this:  I  love   your  niece,  Ninette — 
she  loves  me ;  I  am  come  to  ask  your  consent  to 
our  marriage." 

'^  Ninette !"  cried  the  cobbler. 

Ninette  came :  she  had  heard  the  words  of  her 
lover,  and  came  blushing  like  a  rose. 

**  Do  you  love  this  young  fellow  ?  *' 
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Ninette  blushed  still  more>  and  began  silently 
counting  the  pieces  of  leather  which  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  stall. 

<^I  see  you  do;  well,  then^  I  will  not  be 
inexorable  " 

Both  lovers  began  expressing  their  thanks. 

''  Hold !"  said  the  cobbler :  ^'  I  not  only  con- 
sent  to  your  union,  but  will  give  with  it  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  commence  busi- 
ness on  your  own  account.  But  all  this  on 
one  condition." 

"  Name  it,"  cried  Franz ;  "  it  shall  be  done." 

The  cobbler  grinned.  '^  It  is  only  this — ^that 
you  bring  to  me  within  the  space  of  one  hour, 
a  golden  shoe.*' 

There  was  a  dead  pause. 

'^  Dear  uncle,"  said  Ninette,  be  not  so  cruel ; 
you  exact  an  impossible  condition." 

**  Such  is  my  resolve,  and  I  will  not  change  it : 
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if  he  perfi>nn8  not  my  command,  he  never  marries 
you.  Ck>me,  come,  Franz,  you  know  lovers  do 
impossible  things." 

<^  Is  that  the  oply  condition  on  which  you  will 
give  me  the  hand  of  ^Eur  Ninette?''  demanded 
Franz. 

^'  It  is,"  said  the  cobbler, 

**  Then  thus,"  answered  the  lover,  '^  thus  do  I 
tlaim  your  promise;"  and  he  drew  the  identical 
golden  shoe  from  his  pocket. 

"How!— what!"  shouted  Winken  Plaus, 
eagerly  »iatching  it:  how  got  ye  this.^" 

"  Lurking  about  under  Ninette's  window  three 
nights  back,  I  kicked  it  with  my  £QOt,  lying  on 
the  ground.  I  picked  it  up,  and  have  since  kept 
it  in  my  possession,  expecting  to  meet  with  the 
owner  of  so  strange  a  thing," 

*^And  you  have  found  the  owner,"  cried 
Winken,  joyously,  ''  and  saved  my  life,  and  won 
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Ninette  into  the  bargain.  Come  in,  come  in, 
Franz;  we'll  have  a  merry  night  of  it."  And 
they  lud  a  merry  night :  the  cobbler  repaired  all 
damages  in  half  an  hour,  Paul  paid  handsomely 
for  it,  and,  in  a  glass  of  fine  dd  wine,  they  drank 
"  Success  to  the  Golden  Shoe  ! " 
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A  SECOND  MAJOR  LONGBOW. 


•w 


Talking  of  broiling  steaks — when  I  was  in 
Egypt  we  used  to  broil  our  beef-steaks  on  the 
rocks— no  occasion  for  fire — thermometer  at  200 
— hot  as  Etna !  I  have  seen  four  thousand  men  at 
a  time,  cooking  for  the  whole  army  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  steaks  at  a 
time,  all  hissing  and  frying  at  a  time — just  about 
noon,  of  course,  you  know — not  a  spark  of  fire ! 
Some  of  the  soldiers^  who  had  been  brought  up  as 
glass-blowers  at  Leith^  swore  they  never  saw  such 
heat.  I  used  to  go  to  leeward  of  them  for  a  whiff, 
and  think    of  old    England!     Ah!    that's  the 
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country^  after  all^  where  a  man  may  think  and  say 
what  he  pleases. 

But  that  sort  of  work  did  not  last  long^  as  you 
may  suppose;  their  eyes  were  all  fried  out  in 
three  or  four  weeks ! 

I  had  been  ill  in  my  bed,  for  I  was  attached  to 
the  ^23.  regiment^  seventeen  hundred  strong.  I 
had  a  party  of  seamen  with  me;  but  the  ophthal- 
mia made :  such  ravages^  that  the  whole  regi- 
ment, colonel  and  all,  went  stone-blind — all,  ex- 
cept one  corporal !  You  may  stare,  gentlemen, 
but  it's  very  true.  Well,  this  corporal  had  a 
precious  time  of  it ;  he  was  obliged  to  lead  out 
the  whole  regiment  to  water — he  led  the  way. 
and  two  or  three  took  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his 
jacket  on  each  side ;  the  skirts  of  these  were 
seized  again  by  as  many  more ;  and  double  the 
number  to  the  last,  and  so  all  held  on  by  one 
another,  till  they  had  all  had  a  drink  at  the  well ; 
and,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  there  was  but 
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one  well  among  us  all— so  this  corporal  osea  to 
water  the  regiment  just  as  a  groom  waters 
his  horses ;  and  all  spreading  out>  you  know,  just 
like  the  tail  of  a  peacock. 

^*  Of  which  the  corporal  was  the  rump,^  inter* 
rupted  the  doctor. 

The  captain   looked   grave.     '^You  found  it 
warm  in  the  country?''  inquired  the  surgeon. 

^'Warm!"  exclaimed  the  captain;  "I'll  tell 
you  what^  doctor,  when  you  go  where  you  have 
sent  many  a  patient,  and  where,  for  that  very 
reason  you  certainly  will  go,  I  only  hope,  for 
your  sake  and  for  that  of  your  profession  in 
general,  that  you  will  not  find  it  quite  so  hot  as 
we  found  it  in  Egjrpt.  What  do  you  think  of 
nineteen  of  my  men  being  killed  by  the  concen- 
trated rays  of  light  falling  on  the  barrels  of  the 
sentinels'  bright  muskets  and  setting  fire  to 
the  powder  ?  I  commanded  a  mortar  battery  at 
Acre,  and  I  did  the  French  infernal  mischief  with 
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tHe  shells.  I  used  to  pitch  in  among  them  when 
thej  had  sat  down  to  dinner ;  hut  how  do  jou 
think  the  scoundrels  weathered  on  me  at  lastf 
Egad !  thej  trained  a  parcel  of  poodle-d(^  to 
watch  the  shells  when  they  fell,  and  then  to  run 
and  pull  the  fusees  out  with  their  teeth  !  Did 
JOU  ever  hear  of  such  yillains  ?  By  this  means 
they  saved  hundreds  of  men^  and  only  lost  half 
a  dozen  dogs — fact^  by  Jupiter  I  only  ask 
Sir  Sydney  Smithy  he'll  tell  you  the  same^  and 
a  precious  sight  more. 

****** 

**  If  you  doubt  me,  only  ask  Sir  Sydney 
Smith ;  he*ll  talk  to  you  about  Acre,  for  thirty- 
six  hours  on  a  stretch,  without  taking  breath ; 
his  cockswain  at  last  got  so  tired  of  it,  that  he 
nick-named  him  "  Long  Acre." 
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<'  Capital  salmon  this/'  said  the  captain  ; 
*'  wnere  does  Billet  get  it  from  ?  By  the  bye, 
talking  of  that,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  pickled 
salmon  in  Scotland  ?" 

We  all  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

^'  Oh,  you  don't  take.  Zounds!  I  don't  mean 
dead  pickled  salmon ;  I  mean  live  pickled  salmon, 
swimming  about  in  tanks,  as  merry  as  grigs,  and 
as  hungry  as  rats." 

We  all  expressed  our  astonishment  at  this,  and 
declared  we  never  heard  of  it  before.  "  I  thought 
not,"  said  he,  "  for  it  has  only  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  Dr.  Mac .  I  cannot  just  now  remem- 
ber his  jaw-breaking  Scotch  name  ,*  he  was  a  great 
chemist  and  geologist,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
—a  clever  fellow,  I  can  tell  you,  though  you 
may  laugh.  Well,  this  fellow,  sir,  took  Nature 
by  the  heels  and   capsized  her,  as  we  say.     I 
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Aave  a  strong  idea  that  he  had  sold  himself  to 
the  devil.  Well^  what  does  he  do^  but  he  catches 
salmon  and  puts  them  into  tanks,  and  every  day- 
added  more  and  more  salt>  till  the  water  was  as 
thick  as  sruel.  and  the  fish  could  hardlv  wag 
their  tails  in  it.  Then  he  threw  in  whole  pep- 
per-corns, half-a-dozen  pounds  at  a  time^  till 
there  was  enough.  Then  he  began  to  dilute 
with  vinegar  until  his  pickle  was  complete.  The 
fish  did  not  half  like  it  at  first;  but  habit  is 
every  thing  and  when  he  showed  me  his  tank, 
they  were  swimming  about  as  merry  as  a  shoal 
of  dace :  he  fed  them  with  fennel,  chopped  small^ 
and  black  pepper-corns. 

**  Come^  doctor,"  says  I,  *'  I  trust  no  man  upon 
tick ;  if  I  don't  taste,  I  won't  believe  my  own 
eyes,  though  I  can  believe  my  tongue."  (We 
looked  at  each  other.)  *'  That  you  shall  do  in  a 
minute,*'  said  he ;  so  he  whipped  one  of  them  out 
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with  a  landing-net;  and  when  I  studc  my  knife 
into  him,  the  pickle  ran  out  of  his  body  like  wine 
out  of  a  claret  bottle,  and  I  ate  at  least  two 
pounds  of  the  rascal,  while  he  flapped  his  tail  in 
my  face.  I  never  tasted  such  salmon  as  that. 
Worth  your  while  to  go  to  Scotland,  if  it*s  only 
for  the  sake  of  eating  live  pickled  salmon.  I'll 
give  you  a  letter,  any  of  you,  to  my  friend.  He'll 
be  glad  to  see  any  of  you ;  and  then  you  may 
convince  yourselves.  Take  my  word  for  it,  if 
once  you  eat  salmon  that  way,  you  will  never  eat 

it  any  other." 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  event  occurred  here,  so  singular  as  scarcely 
to  be  credible;  but  the  fact  is  well  attested,  as 
there  were  others  who  witnessed  it  beside  myself. 
The  water  was  smooth,  and  the  day  remarkably 
fine ;  we  were  distant  from  the  shore  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  when  the  captain^  wishing  to 
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try  the  range  of  the  main-deck  guns^  which  were 
long  eighteen-pounders^  ordered  the  gunner  to 
elevate  one  of  them  and  fire  it  towards  the  land. 
The  gunner  asked  whether  he  should  point  the 
gun  at  any  object.  A  man  was  seen  walking  on 
the  white  sandy  beach^  and  as  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  slightest  chance  of  hitting  him,  for 
he  was  as  thin  as  a  lath^  the  captain  desired  the 
gunner  to  fire  at  him ;  he  did  so^  and  the  man 
fell.  A  herd  of  bullocks,  at  this  moment^  was 
seen  coming  out  of  the  woods^  and  the  boats  were 
sent  with  a  party  to  shoot  some  of  them  tor  the 
ship's  company.  When  we  landed  we  found  that 
the  ball  had  cut  the  poor  man  in  two ;  and  what 
made  the  circumstance  more  particularly  interest- 
ing was^  that  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  conse- 
quence. He  was  well  dressed^  had  on  black 
breeches  and  silk  stockings;  he  was  reading  Ovid*s 
Metamorphoses^  and  still  grasped  the  book^  which 
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I  took  out  of  his  hand.  We  have  often  heard  of 
the  miraculous  powerG  ascribed  to  a  chance  shot ; 
but  never  could  we  have  supposed  that  this  devil- 
ish ball  could  have  gone  bo  true,  or  done  so  much 
mischief. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  HAUNCH  OF  MUTTON. 


The  sheep  from  which  our  hero^  i,e.  our  haunch, 
was  cut,  drew  breath  in  the  pastures  of  Farmer 
Blewett,  of  Sussex,  whose  brother,  Mr.  William 
Blewett,  of  Great  St.  Helen's,  London,  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  indigo  brokers  in  the  metropolis. 
The  farmer  having  a  son,  whom  he  was  anxious 
to  place  in  the  counting-house  of  the  said  Billy, 
prudently  began  by  filling  his  brother's  mouth  be- 
fore he  opened  his  own,  and  had  accordingly  sent 
him  an  enormous  turkey  at  Christmas,  a  side  of 
fat  bacon  at  Easter,  and  at  Midsummer  the  iden« 
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tical  haunch  of  Southdown  mutton,  whose,  dis- 
section and  demolition  we  have  undertaken  to 
immortalise.  Ever  attentive  to  the  main  chance^ 
the  broker  began  to  calculate  that  if  he  asked 
three  or  four  friends  to  dine  with  him  he  could 
only  eat  mutton  for  one^  while  he  would  have  to 
find  wine  for  the  whole  party ;  whereas,  if  he  pre- 
sented it  to  Alderman  Sir  Peter  Pumpkin,  of 
Broad-street,  who  was  a  dear  lover  of  good  mut- 
ton, and  had  besides  lately  received  a  consignment 
of  indigo  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  propitiate 
the  brokerage,  he  might  not  only  succeed  in  that 
object,  but  be  probably  asked  to  dinner,  get  his 
full  share  of  the  haunch,  and  drink  that  wine 
which  he  preferred  to  all  others — videlicet,  that 
which  he  tippled  at  other  people's  expense.  Whe- 
ther or  not  he  succeeded  in  the  former  aim,  our 
documents  do  not  testify^  but  certain  it  is  that  he 
was  invited  to  partake  of  the  haunch  in  Broad- 
street,  (not  being  deemed  a  presentable  personage 
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at  the  baronet's  establidbment  in  Devonshire- 
place  ;)  Mr.  Robert  Rule,  Sir  Peter's  book-keeper 
and  head  clerk^  who  presided  over  the  city  house- 
hold^ was  asked  to  meet  him,  as  well  as  his 
nephew^  Mr.  Henry  Pumpkin^  a  young  coUegian, 
whose  affection  for  his  uncle  induced  him  to  run 
up  to  London  whenever  his  purse  became  attenu- 
ateJ^  and  who^  in  his  progress  towards  qualifying 
himself  for  the  churchy  had  already  learnt  to  tie  a 
cravat,  drive  a  tandem,  drink  daret^  and  make 
bad  puns.  Four  persons,  as  the  baronet  observed, 
were  quite  enough  for  a  haunch  of  mutton,  and 
too  many  for  one  of  venison. 

''  I  shouldn't  have  waited  for  you,  Harry,*'  ex- 
claimed the  baronet,  as  his  nephew  entered. 

"  No  occasion.  Sir ;  I  am  always  punctual — 
Boileau  says  that  the  time  a  man  makes  a  com- 
pany wait  for  him  is  always  spent  in  discovering 
his  faults." 

'^  Does  he }  then  he's  a  sensible  fellow ;  and 
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if  he's  a  friend  of  yours  you  might  have  Drought 
him  to  dinner  with  you. — But  you  needn't  have 
made  yourself  such  a  dandy^  Harry^  merely  to 
dine  at  the  counting-house." 

"  Why,  sir,  as  I  expected  the  dinner  to  be  well 
dressed  for  me,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  less  than 
return  the  compliment."^ 

'^  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  do  you  hear  that,  Billy  ?— not 
a  bad  one,  was  it  ?  Egad,  Harry  does  not  go  to 
College  for  nothing.  But  there's  the  'Change 
clock  chiming  for  five,  and  we  ought  to  have 
dinner.  Ay,  I  remember  when  four  was  the 
hour,  and  a  very  good  hour  too." 

^'  I  lately  tumbled  upon  a  letter  of  Addison's 
to  Swift,"  interrupted  Henry,  ''dated  29th  of 
February,  1707*  inviting  him  to  meet  Steele 
and  Frowde  at  the  George  in  Pall-mall,  at  two 
o'clock,  which  was  then  the  fashionable  hour, 
^nd  a  propos  of  haunches,  I  remember  read- 
ing that,  in  1720,  the  year  of  the  South  Sea 
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bubble,  owing  to  the  fancied  richer  suddenly  flow- 
ing in  upon  the  citizens^  a  naiuich  of  venison 
rose  to  the  then  unexampled  value  of  five  guineas, 
so  that  the  deer  were  dear  indeed  for  one 
season." 

'^  A  fine  thing  to  have  been  owner  of  a  herd 
that  year^"  said  Mr.  Blewett. 

*'  Capital !"  observed  Mr,  Rule^  with  an  em- 
phatic jerk  of  the  head. 

^^In  the  mean  time  where  is  our  haunch  of 
mutton  ?  "  inquired  the  alderman : — "  do,  pray, 
Mr.  Rule,  see  about  it— -the  cook  used  to  be 
punctual,  and  it  is  now  two  minutes  and  a  half 
past  ^ve.** 

Mr.  Rule  bowed  and  disappeared,  but  presently 
returned,  announcing  that  dinner  was  served. 

Sir  Peter  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  as 
Fhilin  the  servant  was  about  to  remove  the  cover, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  to  ston  him,  until  he 
was  provided  with  a  hot  plate,  vegetables,  &c. 
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SO  as  to  be  all  ready  for  the  attack  when  iJie 
trenches  were  opened. 

**  Beautiful !"  he  exclaimed,  Its  the  joint  was 
revealed  to  him;  "done  to  a  turn— ^admiraUy 
frothed  up  ! "  so  exclaiming^  he  helped  himself 
plenteously  to  the  best  part^  and  pushing  away 
the  dish^  said  '^  he  had  no  doubt  the  others  would 
rather  help  themselves." 

Mr.  Rule^  who  had  not  yet  achieved  independ^ 
ence  enough  to  be  clownish^  volunteered  to  sup- 
ply his  neighbours^  which  he  did  so  dumsily^  that 
Harry  declared  he  should  never  be  his  joint  exe- 
cutor;  and  Mr,  Blewett  applied  his  more  Expe- 
rienced hand  to  the  task.  For  the  first  tea 
minutes^  so  much  went  into  the  baronet'a  mouthy 
that  there  was  no  room  for  a  nngle  word  to  ootne 
out;  but^  as  his  voracity  becamlB  gratified^  he 
found  leisure  to  ask  his  guests  to  drink  wine^,  and 
to  cackle  at  intervals  what  he  termed  some  of  his 
good  stories. 


-^  '^^V 
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*'  Clever  fellow.  King  Charles ;  they  called  him 
the  mutton-eating  king,  didn't  they  ? — cut  off  his 
head  though,  for  all  that— stopped  his  mutton- 
eating,  egad  ! — I  say,  Billy,  did  I  tell  you  what 
I  said  t*other  day  to  Tommy  Daw>  the  bill-broker? 
Tommy's  a  Bristol  man :  well,  I  went  down  to 
Bristol  about  our  ship  that  got  ashore  there ;  it 
was  the  Adventure,  Captain  Hacklestone ; — so 
says  Tommy  to  me  when  I  came  back,  is  Bet^ 
Bayley  as  handsome  as  ever  ? — ^who  bears  the  bell 
now  at  Bristol  ? — Why,  says  I— the  bellman,  to  be 
sure !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  Egad,  I  thought  Tommy 
would  have  burst  his  sides  with  laughing. — Who 
bears  the  bell  at  Bristol  ?  says  he.  The  bellman, 
says  I.     Capital,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Capital,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Rule,  with  a  most 
decisive  energy. 

^^  It's  a  pity  this  stewed  beefsteak  at  the  bot« 
torn  should  be  wasted,"  said  Blewett ;  **  nobody 
tastes  it.*' 
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"  It  won't  be  wasted/*  replied  Harry,  *'  it  econo- 
mises our  dinner." 

''  How  so  ?" 

"  Because  it  serves  to  make  both  ends  meet" 

"Aha!  Billy,"  roared  the  baronet,  ''he  had 
you  there.  I  told  you  Harry  didn't  go  to  Ooll^ 
for  nothing." 

"  By  the  bye,  sir,"  continued  the  nephew,  "  did 
you  ever  hear  of  Shakspeare's  receipt  for  dressing 
a  beefsteak  ?" 

"  Shakspeare*s ! — no— the  best  I  ever  ate  were 
at  Dolly's ;— but  what  is  it  ?" 

*'  Why,  sir,  he  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Mac- 
beth, where  he  makes  him  exclaim — '  If  it  were 
done,  when  'tis  done,  then  it  were  well  *twere  done 
quickly. " 

"  Good,  good,"  cackled  the  baronet ;  "  but  I 
said  a  better  thing  than  Shtitispeare  last  week. 
You  know  Jack  Foster,  the  common  council-man, 
ugly  as  Buckhorse — gives  famous  wine  though ; — 
well,  we  were  talking  about  the  best  tavern  (I'll 
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thank  you  for  some  sweet  sauce^  Mr.  Rule) ;  and 
so  says  I — (and  a  little  of  the  brown  fat  if  you 
please)^— and  so^  says  I^Jack^  I  never  see  your 
face  without  thinking  of  a  good  dinner.  '  Why 
so  ?'  says  Jack.  ^  Because  it's  ordinary  every  day 
at  two  o^dock^  says  I.'  Here  the  baronet  was 
seized  with  such  a  violent  fit  of  laughter^  that  it 
brought  on  an  alarming  attack  of  coughing  and 
expectoration  ;  but  he  no  sooner  recovered  breath 
enough  than  he  valiantly  repeated,  '^Why,  so, 
Jack  ? — Because  it's  ordinary  every  day  at  two 
o'clock,  says  I ;" — ^which  he  followed  up  with  a 
new  cackle,  while  Mr.  Rule  delivered  himself 
most  dogmatically  of  another  '^Capital!"  and 
relapsed  into  his  usual  solemnity. 

"  The  greatest  compliment  ever  offered  to  this 
joint,"  resumed  the  nephew,  *'  proceeded  from  a 
popular  actor  now  living,  who  deemed  it  the  nf 
plus  ultra  of  epicurism.  Having  been  a  long 
time  in  London  without  seeing  Richmond  Hill^ 
he  was  taken  by  some  friends  to  enjoy  that  noble 
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view^  then  in  the  perfection  of  its  summer  beantjr. 
The  day  was  fine — every  thing  propitious ;— they 
led  him  up  the  hill  and  along  the  dead  wall  till 
he  reached  the  Terrace^  where  the  whole  glorious 
vision  burst  upon  him  with  such  an  overpowering 
effect^  that  he  could  only  exclaim^  in  the  intensity 
of  his  ecstasy  J — '  A  perfect  Haunch^  by  Heaven !' " 

*'  You  will  be  at  Kemble's  sale  to-morrow^  Sir 
Peter }"  inquired  Blewett. 

"  What  \ "  replied  the  nephew,  "  are  poor  John 
Philip's  books  to  be  sold?  I  shall  attend  certainly. 
I  understand  he  possessed  the  first  edition  of  Piers 
Plowman — The  Maid's  Tragedy — Gammer  Qur^ 
ton  s  Needle,  and  " 

*'Hoity  toity  !"  interrupted  Sir  Peter;  "what 
the  deu6e  is  the  lad  chattering  about?*' 

"  Bless  me,  Mr.  Henry,"  cried  Rule,  ''you  have 

surely  seen  the  catalogue  of  the  great  sale  in  Min- 
cing Lane — 1714  bales  of  Pernambuco  cotton, 

419  of  Maranham,  96  hogsheads,  and  14  tierces 

of  Jamaica  sugar,  311  bags  of  coffee,  and  66  casks 
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of  Demerara  cocoa.     I  believe  I  can  &70ur  you 

■ 

with  a  perusal  of  the  catalogue  with  all  the  best 
lots  marked." 

*' Infinitely  obliged  to  you,*'  replied  Harry; 
^bnt  I  had   rather  undergo  the  lot  of  being 
knod^ed  down  myself." 

*'  Aha !  "  exclaimed  the  baronet,  with  a  look  of 
gloating  delight ;  '^  now  we  shall  get  on  again. 
Here  comes  the  Argyle  with  some  hot  gravy ; — 
that  was  a  famous  invention.'* 

"  Nothing  like  it/*  replied  Harry,  "  in  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester's  whole  century.  A  dis- 
tinguished writer  desires  one  of  our  noble  fami- 
lies to  consider  the  name  of  Spenser,  the  poet,  the 
fairest  jewel  in  their  coronet.  May  we  not  ex- 
pect the  same  remark  to  the  ducal  race,  whose 
name  will,  by  this  discovery,  be  constantly  in  our 
mouths  ?*' 

^'  Ay,  and  whose  celebrity  will  thus  be  kept 
up,  bot  and  hot,*'  added  Sir  Peter.     ^'  Egad,  1  d 
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drink  their  healths  in  a  bumper^  and  take  another 
slice  upon  the  strength  of  it.  One  ought  to  en- 
courage such  ingenious  improvements." 

''  I  am  afraid^  Sir  Peter^  that  the  best  side's  all 
gone/'  said  Mr.  Blewett,  with  a  whine  of  pre- 
tended regret^  which  had  a  prospective  reference 
to  the  brokerage  of  indigo. 

**  That  I  beg  leave  to  deny/'  retorted  Harry ; 
*^  for  it  is  one  of  the  peptic  precepts^  that  in 
politics  and  gastronomy^  the  best  side  is  that 
where  there  is  most  to  be  got^  and  there  are  still 
a  few  slices  left  under  the  bone." 

''  If  we  had  a  good  stimulating  sauce  now," 
said  the  alderman^  *^  I  could  still  go  on." 

'^  But  there/'  continued  the  nephew,  ^'  we  are 
still  nearly  as  deficient  as  we  were  in  the  time  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  whose  ambassador  at  London 
complained  that  he  had  been  sent  among  a  set  of 
barbarians,  who  had  twenty  religions,  and  only 
tnree  fidb-sauces." 
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"  Why,  Billy/'  cried  the  alderman  to  Blewett, 
^'  yon  seem  as  down  in  the  mouth  as  the  root  of 
my  tongue ;  blue  as  your  own  indigo." 

"  That's  a  famous  lot  of  Guatimala  you  have 
just  received^  Sir  Peter,  by  the  Two  Sisters,  Cap- 
tain Framlingham ;  may  I  call  to  take  samples?" 

"  We'll  talk  of  that,  by-and-bye,  Billy ;  mean- 
time,  take  a  sample  of  port ;  help  yourself." 

'*  He  can't  help  himself,  poor  fellow,"  said 
Harry,  "  for  the  bottle's  empty." 

The  baronet  nodded  to  Rule,  who  instantly  be- 
took himself  to  a  basket  in  the  comer  of  the  room, 
and  began  decanting  another  with  mathematical 
precision. 

**  Take  care.  Rule,  it  won't  bear  shaking — I 
have  had  it  fourteen  years  in  bottle." 

*'  And  port  wine,"  observed  Harry,  "  is  like 
mankind — the  older  it  gets,  the  more  crusty  it 
becomes,  and  the  less  will  it  bear  being  disturbed." 

''  A  little  tawny,"   said  the  uncle,  smacking 
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lii«  lips ;  ^'  I  doubt  whether  tliis  is  out  of  the 
ri^t  bin.'* 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  nephew ;  **  this  seems  to 
have  been  but  of  the  has  beens*  Trqjafuit: — 
but  you  have  got  some  prime  claret." 

"  Ay,  ay,  we'll  have  a  touch  at  that  after  the 
cloth's  cleared;  but  will  nobody  take  another 
mouthful  of  the  haunch?  the  meat  was  short, 
crisp,  and  tender,  just  as  it  ought  to  be." 

''  Capital ! "  ejaculated  Rule,  with  a  momentary 
animation,  succeeded  by  his  habitual  look  of  for- 
mality. ''Then  the  table  may  be  cleared/' 
added  the  alderman ;  ''  but  zooks !  Harry,  how 
comes  it  you  never  said  grace  before  dinner  ?*' 

*'  You  were  in  such  a  hurry,  sir,  that  you  for- 
got to  ask  me ;  it  was  but  last  week  you  called  me 
scapegrace,  and -I  may  now  retort  the  epithet." 
"  Say  grace  now,  then,  saucebox.*' 

'^  I  have  not  yet  taken  orders^  Sir  Peter." 

"  Yes,  you  have ;  you  have  taken  mine— so 
out  with  it. 


!^  »» 
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Harry  compressed  the  benediction  into  fire 
words:  the  cloth  was  removed ;  a  bottle  of  Chateau 
Mai^ud  was  placed  upon  the  table  to  bis  infinitt 
consolation ;  the  talk  quickened  with  the  circnlatioii 
of  the  wine,  and  many  good  thii^  were  ottered, 
which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  commemorate 
without  travelling  out  of  the  record,  as  our 
subject  ceased  with  the  dinner,  being  expressly 
confined  to  the  "Memoirs  of  a  Hannoh  of 
Mntton." 
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LADY  BETTY'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

*^  Into  it,  ku^ht,  thou  must  not  look/* — Soorr 


I  PASSED  my  five-and-twentieth  birth-day  at 
Oakensbade.     Sweet    sentimental    age !     Dear^ 
deeply-regretted  place :  Oakensbade  is  tbe  fairest  . 
cbild  of  Fatber  Tbames^  firom  Gloucestersbire  to 
Blackwall.     She  is  tbe  very  queen  of  cottages^ 
for  she  bas  fourteen  best  bed-rooms^  and  stabling 
for  a  squadron.      Her  trees  are  tbe   finest  in 
Europe^  and  her  inhabitants  tbe  fairest  in  tb 
world.    Her  old  mistress  is  tbe  Lady  Bountiful  of 
tbe  country^   and  ber  young  mistresses   are  its 
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pride%  Lady  Barbara  is  black-eyed  and  hyacin- 
thine,  Lady  Betty^  blue-eyed  and  Madonna-like. 
In  situations  of  this  kind  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  man  to  faXL  in  love^  and  in  due 
compliance  with  the  established  custom^  I  fell  in 
love  both  with  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Barbanu 
Now  Barbara  was  a  soft-hearted^  high-minded 
rogue>  and  pretended^  as  I  thought^  not  to  care 
for  me^  that  she  might  not  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  her  sister ;  and  Betty  was  a  reckless^ 
giddy- witted  baggage^  who  cared  for  nobody  and 
nothing  upon  earth,  except  the  delightful  occu- 
pation of  doing  what  she  pleased.  Accordingly^ 
we  became  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  place, 
excepting  that  I  never  could  sigh^  and  she  never 
could  apostrophise.  Nevertheless^  we  loved  ter- 
ribly. Oh^  what  a  time  was  that !  I  will  just 
give  a  sample  of  a  day. — We  rose  at  seven  (it  was 
July)^  and  wandered  amongst  moss-roses,  velvet* 
lawns^  and  sequestered  summer-houses^  till  the 
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lady-mother  summoned  us  to  the  breakfast-table. 
I  know  not  bow  it  was,  but  the  footman  on  these 
occasions  always  found  dear  Barbara  absent  on  a 
butterfly  chase>  gathering  flowers^  or  feeding  her 
pet  robin^  and  Betty  and  myself  on  a  sweet 
honeysuckle  seat^  just  large  enough  to  hold  two^ 
and  hidden  round  a  happy  corner  as  snug  as  a 
bird's  nest.  The  moment  the  villain  came  within 
hearings  I  used  to  begin,  in  an  audible  voice^  to 
discourse  upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  Betty 
allowed  me  to  be  the  best  moral  philosopher  of 
the  age.  After  breakfast  we  used  to  retire  to  the 
young  ladies*  study^  in  which  blest  retreat  I 
filled  some  hundred  pages  of  their  albums^  whilst 
Betty  looked  over  my  shoulder^  and  Barbara  ham- 
mered with  all  her  might  upon  the  grand  piano^ 
that  we  might  not  be  afraid  to  talk.  I  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  prince  of  poets  and 
riddle-mongers^  and  in  the  graphic  art  I  was 
a  prodigy  perfectly  unrivalled.     Sans  doute,  I 
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was  a  little  overrated.  My  riddles  were  so  plain, 
and  my  metaphors  so  puzzling — and  then  my 
trees  were  like  mountains^  and  my  men  were  like 
monkeys.  But  love  had  such  penetrating  optics ! 
Lady  Betty  could  perceive  beauties  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  perfectly  blind.  Then 
followed  our  **  equestrian  exercises."  Now  Bar- 
bara was  a  good  horsewoman,  and  Betty  was  a 
bad  one ;  consequently^  Barbara  rode  a  pony,  and 
Betty  rode  a  donkey ;  consequently,  Barbara  rode 
a  mile  before^  and  Betty  rode  a  mile  behind ;  and 
consequently^  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
keep  fast  hold  of  Betty's  hand  for  fear  she  should 
tumble  <^.  Thus  did  we  journey  through  wood 
and  through  valley,  by  flood  and  by  field,  through 
the  loveliest  and  most  love-making  scenes  that 
ever  figured  in  rhyme  or  on  canvass.  The  trees 
never  looked  so  green,  the  flowers  never  smelt  so 
sweetly,  and  the  exercise  and  the  fears  of  her 
high-mettled  palfrey  gave  my  companion  a  blusa 
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Which  18  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  a  simile.  Of 
course^  we  always  lost  ourselves,  and  trusted 
to  Barbara  to  guide  us  home,  which  she  generally 
did  by  the  most  circuitous  routes  she  could  find. 
At  dinner^  the  lady-mother  would  inquire  what 
had  become  of  us,  but  none  of  us  could  tell  where 
we  had  been^  excepting  Barbara.  **  Why  Betty, 
my  dear,  you  understood  our  geography  well 
enough  when  you  were  guide  to  our  good  old 
friend,  the  general ! "  Ah,  but  Betty  found  it  was 
quite  a  different  thing  to  be  guide  to  her  good 
young  friend,  the  captain;  and  her  explanation 
was  generally  a  zigzag  sort  of  performance,  which 
outdid  the  best  riddle  of  her  album.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  lady-mother  to  take  a  nap  after 
dinner,  and  having  a  due  regard  for  her,  we 
always  left  her  to  this  enjoyment  as  soon  as 
possible.  Sometimes  we  floated  in  a  little  skiff 
down  the  broad  and  tranquil  river,  which,  kindled 
by  the  setting  sun,  moved  onward  like  a  stream 
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of  fire^  tuning  our  voices  to  glees  and  duets^  till 
the  nightingales  themselves  were  astonished.  Oh^ 
the  witchery  of  bri^t  eyes  at  sunset^  and  music 
on  the  water !  Sometimes  we  stole  through  the 
cavempus  recesses  of  the  M  oak  wood>  conjuring 
up  fawns  and  satyrs  at  every  step,  and  sending 
Barbara  to  detect  the  deceptions,  and  play  at  hide 
and  seek  with  us.  At  last  our  mktress,  the  moon^ 
would  open  her  eye  and  warn  us  home,  where,  on 
the  little  study  sofa,  we  watched  her  progress, 
imd  repeated  sweet  poesy.  Many  a  time  did  I 
long  to  break  the  footman's  head  when  he  brought 
the  lights,  and  announced  the  tea.  The  lady- 
mother  never  slept  after  this,  and  the  business 
of  the  day  was  ended. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  Lady  Betty  appeared  to  have  less 
spirits,  and  a  more  serious  and  languid  air  than 
heretofore.  There  was  nothing  now  hoydenish 
in  her  behaviour,  and  instead  of  the  upper  lip 
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curling  with  scom^  the  under  one  was  dropping 
with  sentiment.    Her  Toioe  was  not  so  loud^  and 
fell  in  a  gentler  cadence^  and  the  Madonna  braid 
was  festooned  with  a  more  exquisite  grace.  When 
I  besought  her  to  let  me  hear  the  subject  of 
her  thoughts^  the  litUe  budget  was  always  of  so 
mournful  a  description^  that  I  could  not  choose 
but  use  my  tenderest  mode  of  comforting  her. 
She  had,  she  knew  not  why,  become  more  serious. 
She  supposed  it  was  because  she  was  growing 
older,  she  hoped  it  was  because  she  was  growing 
better.     In  fine,  she  had  determined  to  mend 
her  life,  and  appointed  me  master  of  the  cere- 
monies to  her  conscience,  which,  sooth  to  say, 
had  been  in  a  woful  state  of  anarchy. 

I  could  not,  of  course,  have  any  doubt  that  my 
sweet  society  had  been  the  cause  of  this  meta- 
morphosis, and  I  congratulated  myself  with  fer- 
vency. She  was  becoming  the  very  pattern  for  a 
wife,  and  I  contemplated  in  her  the  partner  of 
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my  dedining  jesrs,  the  soother  of  mj  cares^  the 
mother  of  my  children.  It  was  cmel  to  postpone 
my  declaration^  but  though  I  have  no  Scotch 
blood  in  my  veinsj  I  was  always  a  little  given  to 
caution.  Lady  Betty  had  been  a  sad  madcap^ 
and  might  not  this  be  a  mere  freak  of  the 
moment  ?  Besides^  there  was  a  charm  about  the 
very  uncertainty  which  a  declared  lover  has  no 
idea  of,  so  I  determined  to  observe,  and  act  with 
deliberation. 

Our  pastimes  continued  the  same  as  before, 
and  our  interchanges  of  kindness  increased. 
Amongst  other  things.  Lady  Betty  signalised  me 
by  a  purse  and  pencil-case,  and  in  return  was 
troubled  with  an  extreme  longing  for  a  lilac  and 
gold  pocket-book,  in  which  I  was  sometimes  rash 
enough  to  note  down  my  fugitive  thoughts.  It 
had  been  given  me  by — no  matter  whom — ^there 
was  nothing  on  earth  that  I  would  not  have 
sacrificed  to  Lady  Betty.     She  received  it  in  both 
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W  hands^  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  promised 
fiiithfiilly  that  she  would  pursue  the  plan  I 
had  adopted  in  it ;  casting  up  her  delinquencies 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  see  what  might  be 
amended. 

Alas !  the  pinnacle  of  happiness  is  but  a  sony 
resting-place^  from  which  the  chief  occupation  of 
mankind  is  to  push  one  another  headlong!  Of 
my  own  case^  I  have  particular  reason  to  com- 
plain^ for  I  was  precipitated  from  the  midst  of  my 
burning,  palpitating  existence,  by  the  veriest 
blockhead  in  life.  He  came  upon  us  like  the 
simoom,  devastating  every  green  spot  in  his 
progress,  and  leaving  our  hearts  a  blank.  In 
short,  he  was  a  spark  of  quality,  who  drove  four 
bloods,  and  cut  his  own  coats.  His  visage  was 
dangerously  dissipated  and  cadaverous,  his  figure 
as  taper  as  a  fishing-rod,  and  his  manner  had  a 
je  ne  s^is  qnoi  of  languid  impertinence  which 
was  a  great  deal  too  overwhelming.    Altogether, 
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lie  was  a  gallailt  whose  incursion  would  have 
caused  me  very  considerable  uneasine^^  had  I  not 
felt  secure  that  my  mistress  was  already  won. 

I  shall  never  foi^et  the  bustle  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  arrival  of  this  worthy.  He  was 
some  sort  of  connexion  of  the  lady-mother^  thought 
himself  privileged  to  come  without  invitation^  and 
declared  his  intention  of  remaining  till  he  was 
tired.  He  ordered  the  servants  about^  and  gave 
directions  for  his  accommodation  precisely  as  if 
he  had  been  at  home^  and  scarcely  deigned  to 
tender  his  fore-finger  to  the  ladies^  till  he  had 
made  himself  perfectly  comfortable.  When  I  was 
introduced  from  the  back-ground^  from  which  I 
had  been  scowling  With  indignation  and  amaze- 
ment^ he  regarded  my  common-place  appearance 
with  careless  contempt ;  made  me  a  bow  as  cold 
as  if  it  had  come  from  Lapland^  and^  in  return^ 
received  one  from  the  North  Pole.  I  considered 
that  he  was  usurping  all  my  rights  in  the  esta- 
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blishment ;  perfect  freedom  with  Betty  and  Bar- 
bara were  a  yiolation  of  my  private  property^  and 
I  even  grudged  him  his  jokes  with  the  lady- 
mother.     We  were  foes  from  first  sight. 

Lady  Betty  saw  how  the  spirit  was  working 
within  me>  and  hastened  to  prevent  its  efferves- 
cence. She  gave  me  one  of  her  overpowering 
looks^  and  besought  me  to  assist  her  in  being  civil 
to  him ;  for>  in  truths  the  attentions  of  common 
politeness  had  already  completely  exhausted  her. 
I  was  quite  charmed  with  the  vexation  she  felt  at 
his  intrusion^  and  loved  her  a  thousand  times 
better  because  she  detested  him.  His  visits  indeed^ 
had  such  an  effect  upon  her^  that^  before  the  day 
was  over^  she  complained  to  me^  in  confidence^ 
of  being  seriously  unwell. 

From  this  time^  the  whole  tenour  of  our  amuse- 
ments was  revolutionised.  Lady  Betty's  illness 
was  not  fancied ;  she  was  too  weak  to  ride  her 
donkey,  too  qualmish  to  go  inside  the  barouche^ 
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which  was  turned  out  every  day  to  keep  the 
bloods  in  wind^  and  nothing  agreed  with  her  deli- 
cate health  but  being  mounted  on  the  box  beside 

Lord  S ,    The    evenings    passed  off  as 

heavily  as  the  mornings.  Lady  Barbara  used  to 
ask  me  to  take  the  usual  stroll  with  her^  and 
Lady  Betty^  being  afraid  to  venture  upon  the  damp 
grass^  was  again  left  to  the  mercy  of  Lord  S— ^> 
to  whom  walking  was  a  low-lifed  amusement^  for 
which  he  had  no  taste.  The  lady-mother^  as 
usual^  had  her  sleeping  fits;  and  when  we  re- 
turned^ we  invariably  found  things  in  disorder. 
The  candles  had  not  been  lighted^  the  tea  things 

had  not  been  brought  in^  and  Lord  S had 

turned  sulky  with  his  bottle,  and  was  sitting 
quietly  with  Lady  Betty.  I  felt  for  her  more 
than  I  can  express,  and  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
me,  conceive  where  she  picked  up  patience  to  be 
civil  to  him.  She  even  affected  to  be  delighted 
with  his  conversation,  and  her  good  breeding  was 
beyond  all  praise. 
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With  such  an  example  of  endurance  before  me, 
and  the  pacific  promises  which  I  had  made^  I 
could  not  avoid  wearing  a  benevolent  aspect. 
Indeed^  though  the  enemy  had  effectually  cut  off 
the  direct  communication  of  sentiment  between 
us^  I  was  not  altogether  without  my  triumphs 
and  secret  satisfactions.  The  general  outline 
which  I  have  given^  was  occasionally  intersected 
with  little  episodes  which  were  quite  charming. 
For  instance^  Lady  Betty  used  constantly  to  em- 
ploy me  upon  errands  to  her  mother,  who  was 
usually  absent  in  her  private  room,  manufacturing 
caudle  and  flannel  petticoats  for  the  workhouse. 
When  I  returned^  she  would  despatch  me  to  her 
sister^  who  was  requiring  my  advice  upon  her 

drawing,  in    the   study)  and  thus  Lord  S 

could  not  fieiil  to  observe  the  familiar  terms  we 
were  upon,  and  that  we  perfectly  understood  each 
other.  What  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  all 
was,  that  he  must  see  I  had  no  fears  of  leaving 
my  liege  lady  alone  with  him,  which  must  have 
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galled  him  to  the  quick.  When  she  had  no  other 
means  of  showing  her  devotion  to  me,  she  would 
produce  the  lilac  pocket-book^  and  pursue  the 
work  of  amendment  which  I  had  suggested  to  her ; 
indeed^  this  was  done  with  a  r^ularity  which^ 
when  I  considered  her  former  hair-brained  cha- 
racter^ I  knew  could  only  be  sustained  by  the 
most  ardent  attadunent.  My  pride  and  my 
passion  increased  daily. 

At  hst,  by  8  happy  reverse  of  fortune^  I  was 
led  to  look  for  the  termination  of  my  trials.  Lord 
S-  was  a  personage  of  too  great  importance  to 
the  nation  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  own  peace 
and  quiets  and  his  bilious  visage  was  required  to 
countenance  mighty  concerns  in  other  parts.  His 
dressing  case  was  packed  up^  and  the  barouche 
was  ordered  to  the  door,  but  poor  Lady  Betty  was 
still  doomed  to  be  a  sufferer ;  she  was^  somehow 
or  other^  hampered  with  an  engagement  to  ride 
with  him  as  far  as  the  village^  m  order  to  pay  a 
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visit  for  her  motlier  to  the  charity  school^  and  I 
saw  her  borne  ofF^  the  most  bewitching  example 
of  patience  and  resignation.  I  did  not  offer  to  ac- 
company them,  for  I  thought  it  would  have  looked 
like  jealousy^  but  engaged^  in  answer  to  a  sweetly 
whispered  invitation^  to  meet  her  in  her  walk 
back. 

When  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room^  Bar- 
bara and  the  lady-mother  were  absent  on  their 
usual  occupations^  and  I  sat  down  for  a  moment 
of  happy  reflection  on  the  delights  which  awaited 
me;  my  heart  was  tingling  with  anticipation^  and 
every  thought  was  poetry.  A  scrap  of  paper  lay 
upon  the  table^  and  was  presently  enriched  with 
a  sonnet  on  each  side^  which  I  had  the  vanity  to 
think  were  quite  good  enough  to  be  transferred  to 
Lady  Betty's  most  beloved  and  lilac  pocket-book. 
I  raised  my  eyes^  and^  lo!  in  the  bustle  of  parting 

with  Lord  S ,  she  had  forgotten  to  deposit 

it  in  her  desk.    What  an  agreeable  surprise  it 
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would  be  for  her  to  find  how  I  had  been  employed ! 
How  fondly  would  she  thank  me  for  such  a  deli- 
cate mode  of  showing  my  attention  !  The  son- 
nets were  written  in  my  best  hand^  and  I  was 
about  to  close  the  book^  when  I  was  struck  with 
the  extreme  beauty  of  Lady  Betty's  caligraphy. 
Might  I  venture  to  peruse  a  page  or  so,  and  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  knowing  her  private  thoughts  of 
me?  Nay^  was  it  not  evidently  a  sweet  little 
finesse  to  teach  me  the  secrets  of  her  hearty  and 
should  I  not  mortify  her  exceedingly  if  I  neg- 
lected to  take  advantage  of  it  ?  This  reflection 
was  quite  sufficient^  and  I  commenced  the  chro- 
nicle of  her  innocent  cogitations  forthwith.  It 
began  with  noting  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
I  had  presented  the  gift^  and  stated^  prettily^  the 
plan  of  improvement  which  I  had  suggested. 
The  very  first  memorandum  contained  her  reasons 

for  loving  her  dear  M .     I  pressed  the  book. 

to  my  lips^  and  proceeded  to 

VOL.  Ill  ^ 
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'^  Reason  thb  First. — A  good  temper  is 
better  in  a  companion  than  a  great  wit.     If  dear 

M is  deficient  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  his 

hxiHt,  and  his  excellence  in  the  former  makes 
ample  amends." 

How  !  As  much  as  to  say  I  am  a  good-natured 
fool.  Was  there  no  other  construction?  No 
error  of  the  press  ?  None.  The  context  assured 
me  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 

'^  Rbason  the  SEcoNo.-^Persbnal  beauty  is 
not  requisite  in  a  husband,  and  if  he  is  a  little 
mistaken  in  his  e^imate  of  himself  in  this  re- 
spect, it  will  make  him  happy,  and  save  me  the 
trouble  of  labouring  for  that  end." 

Concieited  and  ill-fkvoured !  My  head  began 
to  swim. 

''  Reason  the  Third.— I  have  been  told  that 
very  passionate  attachments  between  married 
people  are  productive  of  much  disquietude  and 
jealousy.     The  temperate  regard,  therefore,  which 
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I  feel  for  dear  M argues  well  for  the  serenity 

of  our  lives— Heigh-ho !" 

Furies  I 

'*  Reason  the  Fourth. — I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  this  temperate  regard  be  really 
love ;  but>  as  pity  is  next  a-kin  to  love^  and  I  pity 
him  on  so  many  points^  I  think  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken." 

Pity! 

'^  Reason  the  Fifth. — I  pity  him  because  it 
is  necessary  that    I    should  place  him  on  the 

shelf  during  Lord  S 's  visit,  for  fear  S 

should  be  discouraged  by  appearances,  and  not 
make  the  declaration  which  I  have  so  long  been 
expecting." 

Place  me  upon  the  shelf ! ! 

'^  Reason  the  Sixth. — I  pity  him,  because, 
if  S  really  comes  forward,  I  shall  be  obliged 

to  submit  poor  dear  M — —  to  the  mortili  cation 
of  a  dismissaL" 

m 
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'*  REAsaN  THE  Seventh. — I  pity  him,  be- 
cause he  is  so  extremely  kind  and  obliging  in 
quitting  the  room  whenever  his  presence  becomes 

troublesome." 

If  If 

•  *  ■  • 

'<  Reason  the  Eighth. — ^I  pity  him^  because 
his  great  confidence  in  my  affection  makes  him 
appear  so  ridiculous,  and  because  S— —  laughs  at 
him." 

1 1  til 

f   •  •  •  • 

"  Reason  the  Ninth. — I  pity  him,  because, 

if  I  do  ultimately  marry  him,  S  will  tell 

every   body   that   it  is   only  because   I   could 

not    obtain    the  baroucne  and    four — Heigh — 

heigh-ho  ! " 
1 1 1 1 1 1 

"  Reason  the  Tenth. — I  pity  him,  because 
he  has  so  kindly  consented  to  meet  me  on  my 
return  from  the  charity  school,  without  once 
suspecting  that  I  go  to  give  S  —  a  last  oppor- 
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tunitj.  He  is  really  a  very  good  young  man — 
Ah,  well-a-day!" 

And  ah,  well-a-day ! ! ! ! ! ! !  &c.  &c. — Let  no 
man  henceforth  endeavour  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
his  mistress's  secret  thoughts. 

I  closed  the  hook,  and  walked  to  the  window. 
The  river  flowed  temptingly  heneath.  Would  it 
be  best  to  drown  myself  or  shoot  myself?  Or 
would  it  be  best  to  take  horses  after  the  barouche, 

and  shoot  Lord  S ?     I  was  puzzled  with  the 

alternatives.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
somebody  should  be  put  to  death,  but  my  confusion 
was  too  great  to  decide  upon  the  victim. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  my  fate,  when  I 
was  wavering  between  the  gallows  and  **  a  grave 
where  four  roads  meet,"  Lady  Barbara  came 
dancing  in,  to  request  my  assistance  upon  a  draw- 
ing. She  was  petrified  at  my  suicidal  appearance, 
and,  indeed,  seemed  in  doubt  whether  the  act  of 
immolation  had  not  been  already  effected.     Her 
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fears  rushed  in  crimson  to  her  cheeks^  as  she  in- 
quired the  cause  of  my  disorder ;  and  her  beauty 
and  the  interesting  concern  she  expressed,  cast  an 
entire  new  light  upon  me.  I  would  be  revenged  on 
Lady  Betty  in  a  manner  far  more  cutting  than 
either  drowning  or  shooting.  Barbara  was  the 
prettiest  by  feur — Barbara  was  the  best  by  infinity. 
Sweety  simple,  gentle  Barbara !  How  generously 
had  she  sacrificed  her  feelings^  and  given  me  up  to 
her  sister  !  How  happy  was  I  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  reward  her  for  it !  She  now  should  be 
the  partner  of  my  declining  years^  the  soother  of 
my  cares^  the  mother  of  my  children ;  and  as  for 
Lady  Betty^  I  renounced  her.  I  found  that  my 
heart  had  all  along  been  Barbara's^  and  I  congra* 
tulated  myself  upon  being  brought  to  my  senses. 
The  business  was  soon  opened^  and  we  were  all 
eloquence  and  blushes,  I  expressed  my  warm 
admiration  of  her  self-denial  and  afiTection  for  her 
sister ;  hinted  at  my  knowledge  of  her  sentiments 
for  myself;   explained  every   particular  of   my 
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passion,  prospects^  and  genealogy^  fixed  upon  our 
place  of  residence^  and  allotted  her  pin-money. 
It  was  now  Barbara's  turn.  "  She  was  confused- 
she  was  distressed — she  feared— she  hoped — ^e 
knew  not  what  to  say.**  She  paused  for  compo- 
8ure>  and  I  waited  in  fm  ecstasy — "  Why,"  I  ex- 
humed, /*  why  will  you  hesitate,  my  own,  my 
gentle  Barbara  ?  Let  me  not  lose  one  delicious 
word  of  this  heavenly  confession."  Barbara 
regained  her  courage.  <*  Indeed,  then — indeed, 
and  indeed — I  have  been  engaged  to  my  cousin 
for  more  than  three  years ! " 

This  was  a  stroke  upon  which  I  had  never 
once  calculated,  and  my  astonishment  was  awfiil. 
Barbara  then  was  not  in  love  with  me  after  all, 
and  the  concern  which  I  had  felt  for  her  blighted 
affections  was  altogether  erroneous  1  I  had  made 
the  proposal  to  be  revenged  on  Lady  Betty,  and 
my  disappointment  had  completely  turned  the 
tables  upon  me.  Instead  of  bringing  her  to  shame. 
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I  was  ashamed  of  myself^  and  my  mortification 
made  me  feel  as  though  she  had  heaped  a  new 
injury  upon  me.  What  I  said  upon  the  occanon, 
I  cannot  precisely  remember^  and  if  I  oould^  I 
doubt  whether  my  reader  would  be  able  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  it.  I  concluded^  however^  with  my 
compliments  to  the  lady-mother^  and  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  decamp.  Barbara  knew  not  whether  she 
ought  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  I  gave  her  no  time  to 
recover  herself,  for  Betty  would  be  home  presently^ 
and  it  was  material  to  be  off  before  they  had  au 
opportunity  of  comparing  notes.  In  three  minutes 
I  was  mounted  on  my  horse^  and  again  ruminating 
on  the  various  advantages  of  hanging,  drowning, 
and  shooting. 

I  thought  I  had  got  clean  off;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  lawn  I  was  fated  to  encounter  the  bewitching 
smile  of  Lady  Betty,  on  her  return  from  the  village. 
Her  words  were  brimming  with  tenderness,  and 
her  delight  to  be  rid  of  that  odious  Lord  S 
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was  beyond  measure.  It  had  quite  restored  her 
healthy  she  was  able  to  recommence  her  rides^ 
and  would  order  the  donkey  to  be  got  ready  im- 
mediately. 

So  then^  it  appeared  that  the  drive  to  the  cha- 
rity school  had  not  answered  the  purpose  after  all, 
and  I  was  to  be  the  locwm  tenens  of  Lady  Betty's 
affections  till  the  arrival  of  a  new  acquaintance. 
I  know  not  whether  my  constitution  is  different 
fnnn  that  of  other  people.  A  pretty  face  is  cer- 
tainly a  terrible  criterion  of  a  man's  resolution ; 
but  for  the  honour  of  manhood^  I  contrived  for 
once  to  be  superior  to  its  fascinations.  To  adhere 
strictly  to  truths  I  must  confess,  however  humili- 
ating the  confession  may  be^  that  this  dignified 
behaviour  was  very  naturally  sustained  by  the 
transactions  with  Lady  Barbara,  for  the  conse- 
quence of  whose  communications  there  was  no 
answering.     I  declined  the  donkey  ride,  looked  a 
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most  explanatory  look  of  reproach^  and  declared  my 
neoesnty  of  returning  to  town.  Lady  Betty  was 
amazed,  remonstrated — entreated — ^looked  like  an 
angel — and  finally  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  There  was  no  standing  this. — '^I  go/'  said 
I,  '^  I  go^  because  it  is  proper  to  quit  whenever 
my  presence  becomes  troublesome — I  will  not 
oblige  you  to  jtm^  me  oh  the  shelf. — I  will  not  be 
too  encroaching  upon  your  temperate  regard — 
Heigh — heigh-ho!"  With  that  I  plunged  my 
spurs  into  my  steed,  and  vanished  at  fidl  gallop. 

It  was  long  before  I  heard  anything  more  of 
Oakenshade  or  its  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  of 
the  following  December  I  received  a  piece  of  wed- 
ding-cake from  the  gentle  Barbara^  and  in  the 
same  packet  a  letter  from  Lady  Betty. 

She  had  written  instead  of  mamma,  who  was 
troubled  with  a  gouty  affection  in  the  hand.  She 
ftooke  much  (and  I  have  no  doubt  sincerely)  of 
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the  cnxA  9^Mrati<m  from  her  sister.  Touched 
feelingly  upon  the  happiness  of  the  time  I  had 
spent  at  Oakenshade^  and  trusted  she  might 
venture  to  claim  a  week  of  me  at  Christmas. 
She  was  truly  sorry  that  she  had  no  inducement 
to  hold  out  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  communi- 
cating happiness^  which  she  knew  was  always  a 
paramount  feeling  with  me.  She  was  all  alone, 
and  wretched  in  the  long  evenings  when  mamma 
went  to  sleep ;  and  reverted  plaintively  and  pret- 
tily to  the  little  study  and  the  ghost  stories.  As 
for  the  lilac  pocket-book,  she  had  cast  up  her 
follies  and  misdemeanours,  and  found  the  totai, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  year,  so  full  of  shame 
and  repentimce,  that  she  had  incontinently  thrown 
it  into  the  fire,  tnisting  to  my  kindness  to  give 
her  another  with  fresh  advice.  Dear  Lady  Betty, 
my  resentment  was  long  gone  by — I  had  long  felt 
a  conviction  that  her  little  follies  were  blameless. 
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and  not  all  uncommon;  and  I  vow,  that  had 
her  happiness  depended  upon  me,  I  would  have 
done  anything  to  ensure  it.  I  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  send  an  excuse  for  the  present,  for  I  had 
only  been  married  a  week. 
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THE 


DELIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL; 

OR^  THE  ENGLISHMAN  BEFRIENDED. 


Joy  to  those  travellers  who  find  a  pleasure  in 
foreign  countries !  It  was  not  with  such  feelings 
that  I  left  England;  and  even  now>  after  a 
twelvemonth's  residence  in  France^  I  am  as  little 
reconciled  to  it  as  ever,  and  that^  from  no  fault 
either  in  the  people  or  the  country ;  both  are,  in 
many  respects^  delightful;  but  champagne  itself 
is  flavourless  to  a  sick  palate^  and  the  fairest  land 
is  no  better  than  a  desert  when  the  affections  are 
pointing  homewards. 
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I  landed  at  Granville^  with  the  intention  of 
making  France  my  place  of  abode  for  some  years. 
At  firsts  therefore^  I  set  up  my  rest  at  an  inn^ 
that  I  might  have  leisure  to  look  about  me^  and 
find  a  permanent  dwelling  suited  to  my  narrow 
income^  and^  as  far  as  might  be^  consistently  with 
that  essential  condition^  agreeable  to  my  taste  and 
habits.  Fortunately^  before  I  had  been  in  the 
town  three  days^  I  heard  of  a  house  to  be  sold> 
that>  from  the  description^  I  thought  would  suit 
me.  It  was  small>  cheap>  not  more  than  two 
English  miles  from  Granville^  and  with  no  other 
faulty  according  to  my  informant^  than  its  extreme 
loneliness.  This  faulty  however^  was  to  me  rather 
a  recommendation.  I  lost  no  time  in  seeking  out 
the  proprietor,  who  proved  to  be  ostensibly  a 
tailor,  though,  as  I  learnt  by  the  way,  he  was 
shrewdly  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  more  lucra- 
tive trade  with  our  Guernsey  and  Jersey  smug- 
glers.     This  might  well  be,  if  any  conclusion 
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conld  be  drawn  from  the  exterior  man^  for  cer- 
tainly he  had  much  more  of  the  smuggler  than 
the  tailor  in  his  appearance.  He  was  a  tall, 
gaunt  fellow,  with  a  sallow  face  that  was  three 
parts  overgrown  with  whiskers,  that  from  their 
colour  might  seem  the  legitimate  produce  of  a 
coal  mine,  while  a  broad  scar  across  the  cheek 
made  him  look  yet  more  ferocious.  It  extended 
down  to  the  upper  lip,  which  it  had  drawn  consi- 
derably on  one  side,  so  that  when  he  attempted 
tc  smile — and  a  Frenchman  is  seldom  without  a 
smile — it  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  grin 
of  an  angry  bull-d(^. 

But,  however  little  promising  the  man's  exte- 
rior, I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  him  when  we 
came  to  talk  of  business.  His  demands  were 
extremely  reasonable,  and  delivered  in  few  words, 
with  the  plain  frank  manner  of  one  who  knows 
he  is  offering  a  bargain,  and  does  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  tempt  a  purchaser  by  specious 
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language.  We  soon^  therefore^  settled  prelimi- 
naries. If  I  liked  the  house  upon  seeing  it,  I  was 
to  purchase  it  for  my  life  only^  a  mode  of  sale  not 
very  common  in  France^  I  believe^  any  more  than 
in  England;  but  it  suited  me  well  enough,  the 
price  was  proportionably  low,  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  with  me>  and  I  had  no  great  wish  to 
acquire  property  in  a  foreign  land,  even  had  I 
possessed  the  means. 

The  tenement  in  question  was,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,  about  two  English  miles  from  Granville, 
and  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  old- 
fashioned  farm-house,  in  every  respect,  except 
size,  far  inferior  to  the  worst  cottages  on  the 
Acton  and  Ealing  road.  It  consisted  only  of  a 
ground  floor,  and  a  single  story  above,  but  there 
was  room,  and  to  spare,  for  a  moderate  family 
Grates  there  were  none,  even  in  what  seemed  to 
be  intended  for  a  parlour  5  this,  however,  was  the 
less  necessary,  as  wood  was  the  fuel  in  general 
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use^  and  it  burnt  as  well  upon  the  hearth  as 
between  iron  bars.  I  ought>  perhaps^  to  except 
the  kitchen^  in  which  was  a  sort  of  earthenware 
stove^  about  three  feet  high,  with  large  circular 
holes  in  the  top  for  the  saucepans  to  be  placed 
apon,  any  other  idea  than  that  of  boiling  or 
stewing  never,  as  I  suppose,  having  entered  into 
the  head  of  a  French  cook.  The  rest  of  the  house 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  these  arrangements ; 
the  sashes  were  about  the  size  of  four  panes  in 
the  window  of  a  fourth-rate  London  house,  the 
bed  rooms  were  floored  with  brick,  and  the 
furniture,  which  was  to  be  included  in  the 
purchase-money,  was  such  as  may  be  found  in 
most  English  cottages,  —  not,  to  use  Porson's 
phrase,  ''cottages  of  gentility,"  but  those  of  the 
Yorkshire  iwner,  which  are  a  very  different 
matter  Still  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  house 
tempted  me,  and  on  the  second  day  I  entered  into 
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possession  of  my  new  abode,  perfectly  out  of 
humour  ^\dth  myself  and  every  thing  about  me. 
I  would  have  given  the  whole  of  my  domain,  with 
its  acre  of  garden  and  orchard,  for  a  first  floor  in 
London,  or,  what  I  should  have  rather  prized,  a 
snug  little  cottage  in  my  favourite  Isle  of  Wight. 
But  the  thing  was  not  to  be. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  tailor,  I  had 
taken  into  my  service  a  girl  from  Granville,  who, 
like  Scrub,  was  every  thing  to  her  master— cook, 
housemaid,  valet,  and  even  gardener.  Nay,  had 
I  wanted  a  groom  or  coachman,  I  have  no  doubt 
she  would  have  been  both  willing  and  able  to 
officiate  in  either  character.  Madelon,  for  such 
was  her  name,  was  about  twenty  years  old,  and 
no  less  strange  to  my  eyes,  at  least,  in  her  cos- 
tume than  in  her  manner.  Of  the  first,  the  prin- 
cipal singularity  was  in  the  head-gear,  which,  I 
believe,  is  peculiar  to  Granville  and  the  parts 

Ijacent.   It  consisted  of  two,  or  even  more,  yards 
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of  coarse  white  calico^  folded  something  like  a 
dinner  napkin^  in  which  form  it  lies  flatly  upon 
the  headj  with  the  square  corners  brought  down 
to  either  ear^  and  then  turned  back  again  upon 
the  crown.  A  red  handkerchief  was  crossed  over 
her  neck  down  to  her  waists  and  there  fastened. 
This  last  was  joined^  and  partly  covered  by  a  white 
apron^  with  pockets  in  it>  into  which  her  hands 
were  constantly  inserted  when  she  had  no  employ- 
ment for  them^  or  rather  when  she  indulged  them 
with  a  holiday^  that  she  might  talk  with  the 
greater  vigour.  Her  gown  was  made  of  chintz, 
and  open ;  her  stockings  were  of  grey  woollen, 
smuggled  probably  from  Jersey,  and  her  shoes 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  worn  by  our  Eng- 
lish ploughmen. 

Madelon  spoke  English,  as  her  friend  the 
tailor  said,  and  as  she  herself  swore,  '^bien — tres 
bien ! "  To  give  a  correct  idea  of  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible ;  but  when  I  say  it  was  picked 
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Up  in  the  scbool  of  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
seamen^  the  reader  will  easily  imagine  it  could  be 
no  other  than  elegant. 

Madelon  was  a  rogae,  that  was  dear :  I  read  it 
in  her  eyes  and  f&ce,  the  first  of  which  were 
remarkably  handsome^  and  the  latter  would  have 
been  equally  so^  had  it  been  less  exposed  to  the 
weather  ;  for  beauty^  after  all^  is  a  hot-house  plant> 
and  requires  no  little  nursing  to  its  perfection. 
But  then  the  tailor  gave  her  an  excellent  charac- 
tety  and  she  herself  confirmed  his  account  after  a 
manner  that  in  any  one  else  had  been  downright 
nnpudence,  but  in  her^  by  some  strange  alchymy> 
was  converted  into  humour  and  simplicity.  Made- 
Itm,  therefore,  upon  her  own  guarantee,  even  more 
than    that   of  her  friend  the  tailor,  was  duly 
installed  in  her  four-fold  office,  being  thus  one 
d^ee  better  than  the  tripartite,  Hecate  ;  and  I 
who,  in  England,  could  not  contrive  to  keep  one 
servant,  had  now  my  cook,  housemaid,  valet,  and 
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gardener.  In  spite^  however^  of  these  advantages, 
and  wine  at  tenpence  a  bottle^  I  was  far  ^m 
being  comfortable,  and  twenty  times  a  day  I  had 
to  undergo  Madelon's  reproaches  for  my  blue 
devils  English^  as  she  called  it.  "  £h !  mon 
Dieu  !'*  she  would  b^n — <'  vous  autres  Anglois^ 
vous  etes  si  tristes — so  sad  you  English  gentle- 
mens ! — always  ces  maudits  blue  devils !  We 
have  no  blue  devils  in  France^  but  when  you 
English  gentlemens  bring  them  from  Angleterre. 
Ces  coquins  de  douaniers  should  put  a  duty  comme 
<^SL,**  spreading  out  her  hands^  '*  on  the  blue  devils 
Inglis." 

"  Have  patience  with  me,  Madelon,"  was  my 
answer;  "I  shall  be  merry  enough,  no  doubt, 
when  I  have  got  a  little  more  reconciled  to 
absence  from  those  I  love  in  England." 

''  Love  Ingeland ! "  the  nearest  approach  I  can 
make  by  letters  to  her  mode  of  pronouncing  Eng- 
land.    "Love  Ingeland!"  in  a  yet  higher  tone. 
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"  Bah  I  C'est  la  France  is  the  pays  for  love.   You 

sell  your  wives  in  that  maudit  Ingeland !" 
"  it  is  the  first  time  I  heard  of  it,  however." 

"  Ah,  oui !     All  de  Inglis  sont  des  coquins — 

except  Monsieur,  and  he  is  tout-^-fait  un  Fran- 

•   »» 
gais. 

"  By  no  means,  Madelon ;  I  have  no  title 
whatever  to  that  distinction.  I  neither  sing  noi 
dance." 

"  Ah,  quel  malheur ! — Mais,  sacre !  I  forget 
die  garden.     Pardonnez  moi.  Monsieur" — 

And  off  flew  Madelon,  humming  another  of  her 
hundred  and  one  songs. 

From  this  slight  specimen  it  will  be  seen 
what  sort  of  a  treasure  I  had  lighted  upon  in  my 
Granvillian.  In  other  respects  she  was  invaluable. 
Never  was  so  seemingly  affectionate  a  creature, 
or  one  so  assiduous  In  the  discharge  of  all  her 
duties.  A  watch  was  superfluous  to  me  with  one 
to  rigidly  punctuaL    Did  my  breakfast  appear  ? 
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I  was  sure  it  was  eight  to  a  minute.  Was  dinner 
upon  the  table?  with  equal  certainty  I  might 
calculate  upon  its  being  four  exactly.  And,  when 
at  night  she  summoned  me  to  my  coffee,  I  was  no 
less  sure  it  wanted  a  quarter  to  ten.  Nor  was 
her  attention  given  solely  to  these  matters,  which, 
as  they  were  fixed  and  invariable,  the  observation 
of  them  was  a  point  of  no  great  difficulty;  she 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  I 
wanted,  without  the  expression  of  my  wishes, 
insomuch  that  the  little  hand-bell  lay  almost 
unused  upon  my  table. 

The  month  was  June,  the  day  fine ;  an  unusua. 
fit  of  cheerfulness  seized  me,  and  I  felt,  in  my 
dark  study,  much  as  a  school-boy  feels  over  his 
task,  when  the  sun  is  shining  through  the  window, 
and  the  young  blood  is  boiling  in  his  veins;  I 
fiung  down  my  book — it  was  Goethe's  Faust— 
and  walked  into  the  fields  that  skirted  my  little 
domain. 


( 
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Before  the  fervour  of  these  feelings  had  ex- 
hausted  itself ^  I  met  a  poor  French  sailor^  who  did 
not  indeed  l)eg>  but  who  continued  for  a  long 
time  eyeing  me  in  a  way  that  made  me  suppose 
he  wanted  the  charity^  which^  from  some  cause  or 
other^  he  did  not  choose  to  solicit.  Without^ 
therefore^  waiting  to  be  asked^  I  proffered  him  a 
small  piece  of  silver.  The  man  stared  at  me  in 
evident  surprise^  as  if  alms-taking  was  by  no 
means  a  part  of  his  trade ;  but  he  did  not  the 
less  pocket  my  gratuity^  returning  me,  at  the 
same  time^  a  profusion  of  thanks^  probably  as  sin- 
cere^ and  certainly  more  gracious^  than  I  should  have 
received  from  an  Englishman  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. His  manner  induced  me  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him^  and  when>  in  the  course  of 
it^  he  learnt  that  I  was  the  owner  of  the  near 
house^  he  testified  his  pity  or  surprise — I  know 
not  which — ^by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders^  and  a 
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long-drawn  ^'  Ah  ! "  inimitable  by  any    save    a 
Frenchman.     I  was  astonished  in  my  turn. 

''  Yon  don't  seem  to  admire  my  house^  friend ; 
what  fault  do  you  see  in  it  ?" 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  French^ — indifferently  enough^  I 
dare  say,  on  my  part> — but  still  we  could  con- 
trive to  understand  each  other. 

What  fault  ?  Does  Monsieur  say  what  fault  ?" 
Ay ;  what  fault  ?"  I  replied.  "  The  house  is 
stout  enough  to  last  my  time;  is  it  not?*' 

Another  long  drawn  ''Ah !  '*  with  a  correspond- 
ing shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows^  was  the  only  answer. 

''If  you  have  any  thing  to  say/'  I  exclaimed, 
"  say  it  out  at  once  plainly  that  I  may  understand 
you." 

He  had  nothing  to  say — '*  nothing  in  the 
world." 

This  of  course  did  not  satisfy  me.     I  pressed 


« 
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him  yet  more  closely^  and  at  last  brouglit  him  to 
confess  that  he  looked  upon  the  house  as  unlucky. 
At  fil^t  I  thought  he  was  laughing  at  me ;  but 
he  protested  again>  with  great  earnestness,  that 
the  house  was  truly  and  notoriously  unlucky*-— 
"  In  three  years  it  had  been  possessed  by  four  dif- 
ferent proprietors,  who  had  all  come  to  an  un- 
timely end.  One  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed 
in  the  mornings  after  having  gone  to  rest  on  the 
night  previous  in  perfect  health.  A  second  had 
tumbled  into  the  well>  and  been  drowned."— That, 
I  by  no  means  wondered  at,  considering  the  state 
of  the  wood- work  about  it;  and,  though  I  had  not 
given  it  a  thought  before,  I  now  mentally  resolved 
to  have  it  repaired  without  delay,  that  I  might 
not  be  added  to  the  list  of  casualties. — "A  third, 
in  an  English  fit  of  despondency,  had  hung  him- 
self on  a  pear-tree  in  the  orchard." 

Here  I  interrupted  his  list  of  disasters,  telling 
him,  jestingly,  that  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
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any  such  accidents,  I  would  have  the  pear-tree 
cut  down. 

''  There  are  many  trees,  besides  pear-trees,  in 
that  orchard/*  replied  my  sailor,  significantly. 

''But  your  fourth  proprietor,"  I  said;  "what 
became  of  him  ?'' 

^'  He  was  found  dead  in  the  high-road,  with  a 

bullet  in  his  body. — So,  Monsieur  may  see  I  had 

some  reason  for  calling  his  house  unlucky.     If  he 

•     were  mine,  I  would  sell  him  before  the  day  was 

over." 

''And  who  is  to  become  the  purchaser?"  I 
asked;  for  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  rascal  was 
employed  by  some  greater  rascal,  who  expected, 
by  alarming  my  fears,  to  get  a  good  bargain  of  the 
house — perhaps  the  tailor  himself;  he  was  like 
enough  to  do  such  a  thing  if  he  at  all  repented  of 
the  sale.  Had  I  been  a  jot  less  angry,  I  should 
have  laughed  in  the  fellow's  face  for  his  excessive 
bnpudence. 
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**  Who  is  to  become  the  purchaser  ?"  I  repeated. 

*'  Not  I,  for  one,"  replied  the  seaman ;  "  Mon- 
sieur may  be  sure  of  that." 

And  so  saying,  he  set  off  on  the  road  for  Oran- 
yiUe,  just  as  the  punctual  Madelon  came  to  sum- 
mon me  to  dinner,  which,  to  her  great  annoyance, 
I  had  ab*eady  kept  waiting  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour— enough,  as  she  said,  to  spoil  any  thing  but 
English  cookery. 

But  Madelon's  disappointments  were  not  to  end  ' 
here.  Just  as  I  sat  down  to  table,  in  came  an 
agent  of  the  police,  at  sight  of  whom  the  poor 
girl  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  I  myself  did  not 
feel  too  comfortable,  though  I  could  not  imagine 
what  I  had  done  in  my  retirement  to  draw  upon 
me  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  Granville. 
Nor  would  the  officer  vouchsafe  me  one  syllable 
in  answer.  Without  bestowing  a  single  look  upon 
the  terrified  Madelon,  he  peremptorily  bade  me 
follow  him,  assuring  me,  that  he  had  at  hand  the 
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means  of  compelling  obedience^  if  I  were  so  unwise 
as  not  to  yield  it  voluntarily.  This  was  true 
enough.  Without,  were  three  sturdy  fellows  in 
waiting ;  and  I  had,  therefore,  nothing  left  to  me 
but  to  do  as  I  was  ordered. 

From  the  marked  incivility  of  the  subaltern, 
I  augured  little  good  of  my  meeting  with  his 
superior.  But  herein  I  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  Prefect  (or  rather  Sous-pr^fet),  a  tall,  dark 
man,  with  a  keen,  yet  by  no  means  unpleasant 
expression  of  features,  received  me  with  the 
greatest  politeness.  His  first  words  were  to 
apologise  for  any  uneasiness  he  might  have  given 
me,  and  the  next  to  beg  that  I  would  be  under 
no  apprehensions.  "  His  conduct,*'  he  said,  "had 
its  origin  in  motives  which  he  could  not  at  pre- 
sent explain ;  but  anything  rather  than  evil  was 
intended  to  me  personally." — 

*'  You  are,"  he  added,  "  an  Englishman  ^" 

''  1  am." 
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*'  And  probably  have  served  in  the  army  ?" 

''  No/' 

^'  In  the  navy,  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  my  pursuits  are  literary." 

A  dissatisfied  ^'  hem  !"  followed  this  answer  ; 
my  examiner  was  evidently  puzzled  by  it^  and 
seemed  like  one  who  wavered  in  some  precon- 
ceived purpose.  At  length  he  abruptly  asked, 
"  Are  you  a  man  of  courage  ?" 

There  was  something  so  ambiguous,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  absurd,  in  this  query,  that  I  knew 
not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  offended.  I  replied, 
''  That  to  ask  a  man  if  he  had  courage  was  about 
as  reasonable  as  to  ask  a  woman  if  she  were  chaste. 
What  answer  could  he  possibly  expect  to  such  a 
question  }  " 

The  Prefect  smiled  as  he  replied,  "  I  am  quite 
satisfied ;  we  may  proceed  to  business.** 

I  was  all  attention. 

''  Your  life  will  be  attempted  to-night.     You 
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seem  surprised ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain. 
Are  you  in  the  habit  of  keeping  any  weapons  in 
your  bed-room  ? — pistols,  for  instance  ?" 

'*  Undoubtedly  :  I  never  go  to  rest,  or  travel, 
without  having  a  brace  of  pistols  at  my  side." 

'^  Whatever  you  may  see  or  hear,  you  must  not 
make  use  of  them  on  the  present  occasion — if, 
indeed,  that  has  not  already  been  provided 
against." 

'*  How ! "  I  exclaimed,  ''  not  defend  myself, 
if  I  see  a  fellow  in  my  bed-room  ready  to  cut 
my  throat  ?  " 

*^No,"  replied  the  Prefect,  coolly.  ''  You  must 
not  even  speak,  or  move,  or  take  any  sort  of 
notice,  see  what  you  will.  Have  you  sufficient 
firmness  for  this  ?  If  not,  say  so  plainly :  yet  I 
hope  better  things ;  I  hope  I  am  speaking  to  an 
English  gentleman." 

I  bowed — ^what  else  could  I  do  ? 

"  W€  UAderstand  ea<*b  other,  then  ?"  continued 
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the  Prefect ;  **  you  trust  yourself  to  my  vigilance, 
and  promise  to  be  perfectly  passive,  let  what  will 
Happen  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  ^though  I  should  have  been  much 
better  pleased  not  to  have  played  so  secondary  a 
part  in  a  matter  where,  as  it  seems  to  me,  I  ought 
to  be  the  principal." 

"  I  trust,  in  the  end,  you  will  have  reason  to 
think  otherwise.   At  all  events,  I  have  your  word 
that  you  will  be  passive  ?  " 
Most  assuredly." 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this  confidence.  Yet 
one  thing  more.  You  will  be  good  enough  not  to 
breathe  a  syllable  to  any  one  of  what  has  passed 
between  us.  Should  your  servant  be  curious " 

^'  I  will  be  silent,"  I  said,  interrupting  him, 
"  though  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
her  fidelity." 

*'Nor  do  I  doubt  it;  but  she  might  chatter,  or 
she  might  be  alarmed;  and  in  either  case  she 
would  defeat  my  projects." 


<€ 
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*<  The  first,"  I  replied^  "  is  impossible^  as  she 
has  no  one  in  the  house^  except  myself^  to  talk 
to ;  the  second^  I  grants  is  likely  enough^  though 
I  should  not  think  Madelon  was  a  woman  to  start 
at  trifles  either.  I  will^  however^  do  as  you  wish 
me ;  and  the  rather^  as  I  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  a  competent  judge  of  measures  of  which  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  divine  the  motives." 

With  this  understanding  I  was  dismissed^  and 
returned  home^  not  well  knowing  what  to  think 
of  my  first  introduction  to  French  justice.  There 
was  a  d^ee  of  mystery  in  the  whole  proceeding 
that  I  might  have  laughed  at^  had  it  involved  less 
serious  personal  consequences.  As  it  was^  I  sat 
dow^j^r^avely  enough  to  my  half-spoilt  dinner ;  * 
M^elon  besieging  me  all  the  time  with  a  thou- 
sand questions  in  the  style  of  fiuniliarity  so  com- 
mon among  French  servants.  These  were  not 
direct^  but  put  in  the  way  of  conjecture^  as — 
'*  Ce  maudit  Prdfet !  Est-il  possible^  he  trouble 
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Monsieur !    Sacre !    I  fear  you  find  him  un  pen 

^'  Pretty  well  for  that,  Madelon/' 

"  Ah !  c*est  un  mis^rahle !     But,  may  be,  he 
shall  be  tromp^  by  his  spies  ?" 

"  Not  unlikely/* 

^'  Ah !  I  suppose  he  £Emoy  Monsieur  come  to 
cut  de  heads  off  to  all  de  Bourbons.*' 

''That  would,  indeed,  be  doing  things  on  a 
grand  scale;  but  the  Sous-prefet  has  not  half 
your  fancy." 

"  Ah,  oui !  C'est  un  homme  b^e — ^irraiment 
b^te.  I  should  no  surprise  if  he  take  Monsieur 
for  a  smuggler.*' 

«  No." 

''  Tant  mieux !  Dere  is  hard  law  against  ces 
'  pauvres  diables  de  smugglers.    Peut^re  he  hear, 
Monsieur's  garden  a  ^t^  yol6,  and  wants  to  do 
you  justice.     En  ce  cas,  je  I'aime  beaucoup." 
*'  Nor  that  either.** 
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,  "  Diable !  "  exclaimed  Madelon^  driven  by  im- 
patience out  of  her  polite  conjectures — *'  DiaDie ! 
Pourquoi  then  oe  b^e^  did  he  send  his  gens- 
d'amies  after  Monsieur  ?*' 

*'  The  fault  was  your's,  Madelon." 

"  Mine !  '*  said^  or  almost  shrieked^  Madelon, 
turning  deadly  pale — "  Mine ! " 

Seeing  the  poor  girl  so  seriously  alarmed^  I  was 
angry  with  inyself^  and  told  her^  truly  enough^ 
I  had  spoken  in  jest  only. 

«  In  jest ! "  said  Madelon^  rapidly  repeating 
my  words;  "  Monsieur  was  in  jest !" 

'^  No  more^  Madelon — and  that  to  punish  you 
for  your  idle  curiosity.  But  I  care  not  if  you 
know  the  truth.  The  other  day  I  wa&  at  Gran- 
ville, when  it  seems  I  spoke  somewhat  too  plainly 
of  your  blessed  government,  and  this  was  carried 
to  the  Prefet  by  one  of  his  spies  I  suppose. 
Luckily^  he  contented  himself  with  read^'ng  me 
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a  lecture  on  my  want  of  prudence^  and  took  my 
word  for  my  better  discretion  for  the  future. 

As  the  eyening  advanced^  I  began  to  feel^  not 
alarmed — I  should  wrong  myself  if  I  said  so-* 
but  certainly  anxious  and  restless.  I  protracted 
my  supper  as  long  as  possible^  to  the  yisible  an- 
noyance of  Madelon^  whowas^  at  no  time,  a  friend 
to  late  hours ;  and  when  at  length  I  retired  to  my 
bed-room,  it  was  with  feelings  that  I  should  in 
yain  attempt  to  describe. 

My  first  care  was,  of  course,  to  lock  and  double- 
xock  the  door,  and  see  to  the  fastenings  of  the 
windows:  my  promise  to  the  Prefet  did  not 
prohibit  me  from  this  necessary  act  of  self-de- 
fence. I  next  proceeded  to  examine  my  pistols 
the  charge  was  drawn,  and,  upon  farther  search, 
1  found  my  powder-fiask  had  been  emptied.  The 
yillains,  then,  were  already  in  the  house!  They 
had  begun  their  work  by  disarming  me  previously 
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to  the  intended  attack!  For  the  first  time^  a 
suspicion  flashed  across  my  mind  that  Madelon^ 
as  honest  as  she  seemed^  might  be  in  the  plot 
against  my  life.  Bat  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
was  alone  and  unarmed ;  and  the  murderers^  it 
was  plaiuj  were  already  within  the  walls^  so  that 
it  was  fruitless  to  think  of  escaping.  The  slightest 
symptoms  on  my  part  that  they  were  discovered^ 
would  only  precipitate  matters;  whereas^  by 
waiting  quietly  for  the  tardy  aid  of  the  Prefect, 
I  had  some  chance  for  life. 

Just  as  I  was  preparing — not  very  wisely,  all 
things  considered — to  examine  my  chamber,  I  was 
startled  by  a  low  whisper — so  low,  indeed,  that 
no  ears  but  those  sharpened  by  a  keen  sense  of 
danger  could  have  distinguished  it.  The  sound 
evidently  came  from  under  the  bed.  My  first 
impulse,  since  I  was  unarmed,  was  flight ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection^and  moments  are  as  hours 
in  such  situations—  convinced  me^  that  to  attempt 
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leaving  the  room' was  the  surest  way  to  rouse  my 
assassins^  whose  scheme  it  probably  was  to  wait 
till  I  should  be  asleep.  I  took  my  measures 
accordingly^  and  with  a  calmness  that  now 
seems,  even  to  myself,  surprising. 

My  plan  proceeded  upon  two  suppositions-^ 
iirst,  that  in  a  short  time  the  police  would  come 
to  my  assistance—and,  secondly,  that  while  I 
remained  awake,  the  attempt  upon  my  life  would 
not  be  made.  I,  therefore,  protracted  my  pre« 
parations  for  rest  as  long  as  I  well  could,  without 
awaking  suspicion ;  and  when,  after  having  spent 
full  half  an  hour  at  the  toilette,  I  at  last  went  to 
bed,  I  took  a  book  with  me,  and  left  the  lamp 
burning  on  the  table  by  my  side.  To  convince 
my  enemies  that  I  was  watching,  I  read  aloud, 
though  I  must  frankly  confess  I  hardly  knew  what 
I  was  reading. 

On  such  occasions  we  count  time  by  minutea^ 
and  think  and  feel  more  in  a  single  pulsation  thaq 
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hr  a  day  of  oommip  Mq.  Half  an  hour  had 
elap^ed^  a&d  still  th$re  wore  no  symptoms  of  the 
police.  Oh^  how  in  my  heart  I  cursed  the  dila- 
tory Prefect  1  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
assassins  wou^d  wait  much  longer  for  my  sleeping. 

I  was  afraid  to  leave  off  reading,  lest  my  silence^ 
Qven  for  a  moment^  should  bring  on  the  ca- 
tastrophe^ and  yet  I  would  have  given  anything 
to  be  able  to  listen  freely,  that  I  might  catch  the 
meanii^  of  die  whispers  that  began  again,  low 
as  before,  but  quick  and  impatient.  The  crisis 
was  evidently  at  hand.  It  was  a  terrible  moment ! 
— ^I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so—a  terrible  moment  I 
Had  I  been  aimed,  it  had  been  something;  the 
consciousness  of  having  the  means  to  make  a 
struggle  must  stir  the  blood,  whatever  may  be 
the  odds;  but  to  be  locked  up  in  the  same  room 
with  a  band  of  midnight  murderers^  defenceless, 
—such  a  moment  is  terrible ! 

The  whispering  grew  more  ana  more  frequent* 
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Had  instant  death  been  the  oonsequence^  I  could 
not  have  read  a  moment  longer.  The  book 
might  be  said  almost  to  drop  from  my  hand^  and^ 
scarcely  allowing  myself  to  breathe^  lest  I  should 
lose  a  single  syllable^  I  listened  to  the  almost 
inaudible  whispers^  till  my  ears  tingled  with  the 
intenseness  of  the  application.  I  heard  the  cock- 
ing of  a  pistol^  and  knew  the  time  was  come, — 
when,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  the  door  was  gently 
lifted  off  its  hinges,  the  screw  having  evidently 
been  drawn  and  left  loose  for  that  purpose. 
Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  lir  upon  the 
door  being  opened,  or  my  moving,  or  only  chance, 
I  know  not;  but.  just  then,  the  curtain  on 
that  side  of  the  bed,  which  I  had  tucked  back 
when  I  first  began  reading,  now  fell  forwards, 
and  I  could  only  see  through  it  the  shadows  of 
two  figures,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  the 
Dersons.  As  I  lay  with  my  eyes  fixed  in  that 
direction,  the  light,  which  one  of  them  held  up 
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as  if  examining  the  room^  rendered  thdr  forms 
yet  plainer.  I  could  see  that  one  of  them  carried 
a  weapon  of  some  sort  in  his  hand,  and  that  both 
were  creeping  stealthily  towards  my  bed.  Then 
there  was  a  pause.  I  thought,  from  the  action  of 
the  hand,  that  the  man  who  carried  the  drawn 
knife  or  da^er  gave  a  sign  to  those  under  the 
bed:  at  all  events,  they  were  in  motion.  I  heard 
a  slight  rustling,  and,  turning  my  eyes  to  the 
right,  saw,  through  the  curtains  on  that  side,  the 
shadows  of  no  kss  than  six  men,  rising  succes- 
sively from  under  the  bed.  The  natural  instinct 
of  self-defence  would  have  prompted  me  to  spring 
into  the  very  midst  of  them,  and  make  a  stru^e 
for  my  life.  But,  before  I  could  move,  the  sha- 
dows on  my  right  flitted  rapidly  round  my  bed — a 
loud  shriek  followed — and,  on  throwing  back  the 
curtains,  I  saw  Madelon  and  the  tailor  struggling 
in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

I  now  learned  that  the  sudden  deaths  of  my 
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fcmr  predecessors  in  the  possession  of  the  house 
had  long  excited  suspicion^  and^  liie  rather,  as  the 
property  was  always  sold  for  the  life-time  of  the 
occu{)ant.  This  had  led  the  Sub-prefect  to 
ima^ne,  as  indeed  was  afterwards  confessed  by 
Madelon^  that  the  tailor  tempted  purchasers  by 
the  cheapness  of  his  house^  and>  having  pocketed 
the  money,  he  then  made  away  with  them  as  sooii 
as  possible,  that  he  might  resume  the  property, 
and  have  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  sale  on  the  same 
conditions.  But,  however  strong  might  be  the 
Prefect's  suspicions,  the  tailor  managed  his  affairs 
too  cunningly  for  him  to  get  anything  like  osr* 
tainty  on  the  subject;  and  I  might  have  perished^ 
as  my  predecessors  had  done,  to  make  room  for 
another  tenant,  had  not  a  little  girl  overheard  the 
tailor  settling  with  Madelon  the  time  and  manner 
of  my  murder.  The  child,  naturally  enough,  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  what  she  had  just 
heard  to  her  parents ;  and  they,  as  a  mattet  of 
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course,  carried  the  tale  to  the  police.  But^  he- 
sides  that^  she  was  very  yoting — she  was  scarcely 
seven  years  old — she  had,  partly  from  fright^  and 
partly  perhaps  from  deficient  understandings  con- 
tradicted  herself  so  often  in  her  story^  that  the 
Prefect  had  deemed  it  pndent  to  get  more  certain 
evidence  by  seizing  them  in  the  very  attempt  tb 
murder.  With  this  view^  he  had  taken  th^ 
opportunity  of  Madelon's  being  abroad  in  the 
afternoon,  to  introduce  his  people  into  my  bed- 
room. 

In  the  midst  of  my  inquiries,  the  Prefect  him* 
self  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  with' 
another  party  of  his  gens-d'armes,  in  a  high  state 
of  exultation,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  success  of  his 
schemes. 

**  £h  bien.  Monsieur  !  C'est  un  joli  roman, 
n'est-ce  nas  ?'*  was  his  first  exclamation  u{)on 
aedng  me 
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In  t6ply>  I  gave  him  full  credit  for  his  in- 
genious management ;  but  I  could  not  help  add- 
ing^ that  he  would  have  spared  me  no  little 
anxiety  had  he  let  me  into  the  whole  secret 
beforehand. 

"  No  doubt/'  he  said  j  "  but  it  is  generally 
believed  at  Granville  that  there  is  a  liaison  be- 
tween you  and  Madelon." 

"Ridiculous!" 

"  Yes^  indeed/'  continued  the  Prefect ;  '^  and 
I  feared  lest^  in  a  fit  of  generosity^  you  should 
give  the  girl  warning  of  her  danger.  In  that 
case^  I  should  have  lost  both  my  criminals." 

"  It  seems  hard  though^"  I  replied^  "  that  a 
man  cannot  live  quiet  and  secluded^  without  its 
being  gossiped  over  a  whole  town  that  he  is  in 
love  with  his  servant  maid." 

''  Bagatelles ! "  said  the  Prefect. 

'*  Well,  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  I 
assure  you." 
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The  Prefect  shrn^ed  up  his  shonlden ;  ma, 
saying  tliat  he  should  require  my  attendance  at 
the  police-office  early  in  the  morning,  very  politely 
bade  me  good  night 


[« 


™.] 
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THE  RED  WOMAN. 


The  hour  flew,  and  the  stranger  was 

the  first  to  remark  that  the  storm  had  subsided. 
But  to  suffer  him  to  take  his  leave  for  the  night 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  at  last  consented — 
though  with  considerable  difficulty — ^to  remain. 
The  Frenchman,  who  probably  thought  himself 
bound  to  make  atonement  for  the  favour  which 
he  had  intended  him,  insisted  on  surrendering  his 
bed,  his  wardrobe,  or  his  bodily  existence,  for  his 
'*  friend V  benefit.  While  we  were  enjoying  our- 
selves, and  enchanted  into  a  round  of  pleasantries, 
which  fraught  every  man,  and  promised  lo  keep 
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ns  irOm'our  beds  till  day-break^  I  occasionally 
jieard  a  he^kvj  foot  pass  the  door.  Whatever 
might  be  our  dialogue^  there  was  no  necessity  for 
its  being  ovetheard';  and  I  at  length  went  out  to 
put  an  end  to  the  investigation.  I  found  the 
landlord  alone  in  his  night-cap  and  slippers;  and 
seldom  lo6ked  the  Herr  Michael  less  in  good- 
humour  with  the  world. 

"  'Weelve  o'clock,  sir,"  he  grumbled  out,  '*  full 
time  for  all  honest  men  to  be  in  their  beds." 

I  told  him  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 
honesty  from  having  its  full  indulgence  in  slum- 
ber, and  that  I  would  be  responsible  for  the  secu- 
rity of'  every  iron  spoon  and  wooden  trencher 
under  his  roof.  The  Herr's  urbanity  was  not  his 
most  conspicuous  %irtue  at  any  time;  but  I  believe 
that  he  had  due  reliance  on  one  who  had  so  long 
resisted  the  temptations  of  his  table  equipage,  and 
with  some  rough  attempt  at  a  bow,  he  set  me  at 
my  ease  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  said,  that  his 
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onhf  objection  to  sitting  up  the  next  twelve  hours 
or  years^  was  the  presumptuous  nature  of  the 
thing. 

"  This  is  an  awful  night,  sir,"  said  he;  "  such 
storms  seldom  come  for  good.  This  is  the  29th 
of  September,  St.  MichaeFs  night,  my  patron 
saint;  and  Heaven  preserve  us  the  night  of  tne 
Red  Woman  of  Durrenstein  !** 

A  burst  of  thunder  that  tore  the  ear,  and  shook 
the  strong  building  round  us,  gtive  such  authentic 
evidence  to  the  Herr*s  opinions,  that  I  could 
extract  nothing  more  from  him  on  the  sacred 
subject ;  but^  shrinking  and  startled,  he  left  me«  as 
he  said,  to  examine  what  new  damage  had  been 
done  by  the  witch's  annual  visit,  and  implored 
me  once  more  to  get  my  noisy  companions  to  bed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

But  the  landlord's  beer-loving  soul  had  never 
known  the  courage  of  Chateau  Margot;  and  on 
my  communicating  his  fears  my  only  answer  was 
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a  general  laugh^  and  a  pledge  to  see  the  adventure 
out— ^to  defy  St.  Midiael  and  his  storms^  and  to 
receive  the  witch-^ueen  of  the  mountain  with 
busipers>  if  she  would  honour  us  with  a  visit. 

'^  But  do  you  actually  believe  in  those  preter- 
natural appearances?"  said  the  Frenchman^  tum- 
ipg  to  some  remark  of  mine. 

^  I  feel  like  Plato,"  was  my  reply ;  "  the  more 
I  think  on  such  subjects^  the  less  I  am  able  to 
come  to  a  decision." 

For  my  part/'  said  the  German,  palpably  a 
student  of  the  Helvetius  school,  **  what  I  cannot 
see^  I  cannot  believe." 

"  Strange ! "  interrupted  the  Italian.  ^^  How 
can  yott  answer  the  innumerable  evidences  of  in- 
terposition among  us  ? — " 

'*  Now  for  your  opinion^"  said  I  to  the  stranger^ 
hastily  interrupting  the  last  speaker. 

"  Why,  then,  if  you  will  have  it  out,  I  side 
with  the  gentleman  who  makes  the  eye  the  judge. 

VOL.  III. 
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We  have  not  got  those  faculties  for  the  purpose  of 
being  led  into  absurdity  by  them.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one  word  of  truth  in  any  legend 
of  witchery,  red,  blue,  or  green,  from  Bohemia  to 
Lapland.     But  ah  !  look  there." 

A  broad  blue  stripe  of  flame  darted  through 
the  crevice  of  the  shutters,  and  rested  on  the  op- 
posite wall,  throwing  our  candles  into  eclipse  by 
its  strong  brilliancy,  and,  what  struck  ns  as  more 
singular  still,  giving  a  kind  of  motion  to  the 
iigures  of  the  fair  dames  and  gallant  knights  that 
had  hitherto  lurked  in  the  general  dinginess  of 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  on  black  paper,  appa- 
rently as  old  as  its  theme. 

The  stranger  was  delighted  with  the  sight, 
which  he  protested  was  worth  living,  even  in  a 
German  wirthouse  for  a  twelvemonth,  to  see;  and 
certainly  when  the  first  surprise  allowed  us  to 
look  en  philosopke  at  the  phenomenon,  nothing 
could  be  more  attractive.     It  seemed  a  phantas- 
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magoria  of  the  most  vivid  kind — not  the  puzzled 
and  misty  light  that  makes  onr  magic-lantern 
figures  as  hard  to  be  traced  as  a  hieroglyphic,  and 
deserving  of  the  lynx  eyes  of  M.  Champollion 
alone ;  but  an  intense  and  steady  splendour^  that 
actually  kindled  the  faded  gilding  and  perished 
purpled  velvet  of  the  monarch's  plumed  cheva- 
liers and  dames  of  pride,  beauty,  and  distended 
petticoats,  glowing  from  top  to  toe  with  every 
flower  of  the  parterre,  an  embroidered  paradise. 

I  glanced  into  the  open  air  to  ascertain  from 
what  meteor,  or  accidental  firing  of  the  woods, 
the  light  was  produced ;  but,  except  an  occasional 
flash  of  the  thinning  cloud,  darkness  had  resumed 
her  ^^  leaden  sceptre  o*er  the  drowsy  world."  The 
storm  had  been  fairly  tired  out,  and  the  grim 
coronal  of  Durrenstein  was  only  distinguishable 
by  the  phosphoric  glimmer  of  the  torrent  still 
stumbling  down  the  front  of  the  mountain. 
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I  was   suddenly  recalled  from  my  view  by  a 
general  exclamation.     Across  the  ceilings  which 
had  hitherto  looked  as  black  as  its  pitch-pine 
rafters  could  have  made  it>  the  procession  of  knights 
and  dames  was  again  glittering,  and^  in  the  rear 
of  the  procession^  moved  a  shape  that  we  all  with 
one  voice  pronounced  to  be  the  Red  Woman  of 
Durrenstein  herself^  or  something  worse^  if  our 
gallantry  would  allow  us  to  conceive  it  invested 
in  the  female  garb.   The  shape  was  covered,  from 
head  to  foot,  with  a  cloak  of  the  most  powerfully- 
sanguine  colour ;  but  under  the  hood  looked  out  a 
face  which^  whether  it  was  a  fact  or  the  heated 
fancy  of  gentlemen  loving  their  wine  ^^  not  wisely, 
but  too  well/'  contained  all  the  ingredients  of 
hazard  to  hearts  and  heads.     It  was  excessively 
lovely,  but  with  a  pair  of  wild,  deep  eyes»  that 
gleamed  like  the  very  seats  of  unhappy  mystery. 
She  came  glittering  in  prismatic  from  the  dark- 
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ness,  like  the  kings  and  magicians  of  Rembrandt, 
and  grew  upon  us  until  the  eye  absolutely  shrank 
from  her  concentrated  lustre. 

The  German  exclaimed  that  FranenhofFer  him^ 
self  would  be  puzzled  to  make  such  a  magic 
lantern :  he  would  lay  ten  to  one  on  the  point 
with  any  man. 

The  Italian  said^  ^'  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
so  bright  since  the  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  nor 
so  beautiful  since  the  last  illuminatidn  of  St. 
Peter's." 

The  Frenchman  was  unrationally  silent,  and  sat 
with  his  eyes  alternately  turned  on  the  vision  and 
the  stranger,  who  had  leaned  his  head  on  the 
tabie«  and  who,  but  for  a  broken  word  now  and 
then.  I  should  have  supposed  to  have  been  asleep, 
in  contempt  of  our  phantom. 

The  spectre  upon  the  ceiling  had  now  vanished 
into  a  ^nt  gleam  that  barely  showed  the  outline 
But  no  persuasion  could  induce  the  shuddering 
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landlord  to  presume  so  much  as  to  survey  even 
this  diminished  majesty  of  terror.  He  stood  lean- 
ing his  large  bulk  on  his  hands ;  his  hands  on  the 
table^  and  his  eyes  invincibly  shut.  Farther  in- 
quiry was  useless  with  a  boor^  half  dead  with 
fright ;  and  we  unanimously  voted  his  dismissal^ 
which  he  accepted  with  great  gratitude,  imploring, 
in  the  humblest  terms,  that  the  subject  of  the 
night  ^^  should  never  be  mentioned,  as  it  could  be 

mentioned  only  to  his  undoing." 

•  •         •         «         « 

The  German,  who  led  the  way  in  those  natural, 
though  ungracious,  signs  of  weariness,  which  have 
cut  short  the  period  of  many  an  orator,  had 
scarcely  accomplished  his  profoundest  yawn,  when 
our  invalid,  starting  from  his  chair,  begged  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  caution  that  gentleman,  or 
any  of  us  who  should  be  imprudent  enough  to 
think  of  sleeping  before  day,  against  the  hazard 
of  that  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year. 
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Here  was  something  for  our  curiosity^  and  we 
waited  for  the  disclosure  with  undissembled  im- 
patience. 

^*  You  saw  me,  sir,  I  believe,"  addressing  him- 
self to  me  as  the  host,  ^' under  rather  singular 
circumstances,  this  evening,  of  which  you  can 
probably  give  a  better  account  than  I  can,  for  the 
whole  passed  before  me  rather  like  a  dream  than 
anything  else.  I  am  in  the  military  service  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  during  the  summer  fur- 
lough of  my  regiment,  of  which  I  am  colonel, 
finding  the  heat  of  the  lower  country  oppressive,  I 
have  been  a  great  deai  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
among  the  mountains.  Last  year,  a  little  later  in 
the  season,  I  happened  to  be  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  I  found  in  great  confusion,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  strange  appearances  on  this 
29th  of  September,  which  were  followed  by  not 
less  strange  results  on  a  hunting  party  of  nobles, 
who  treated  the  popular  belief  on  the  subject  with 
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a  to(M)stentatioii8  contempt.  Insanitf  was,  in 
some  cases,  the  unquestionable  result ;  in  others,  a 
succession  of  eccentric  notions  of  having  lost  yalu- 
able  property,  of  having  seeii  extraordinary  displays 
of  juggling,  of  having  drank  some  medicated  liquors, 
which  long  bewildered  them,  and  so  forth.  In 
short,  the  peasantiy  were,  as  usual,  full  of  his* 
twies  of  the  preternatural  vengeance  taken  on  the 
scomers,  and  fuller  than  ever  of  the  marvellous 
power  of  the  Red  Woman  of  Durrenstein« 

Hating  superstitioil  of  all  kindsi  I  Was  wise 
enough  to  attempt  Ininging  the  peasantry  td 
reason ;  but,  as  argumcfnt  v^as  soon  hc^ieless,  I 
pledged  myself  to  be  on  the  spot  of  enchantment, 
the  very  centre  of  the  witch's  kingdom,  on  the 
next  29th  of  September,  and  there  in  persoh  t6 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  story. 

'^  I  have  now  been  in  the  mountains  a  week ; 
th6  peasantry  had  general  notice  of  my  determi*^ 
nation  to  outface  the  lady  of  the  rode.    Many  an 
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entreaty  was  made  to  me  to  relinquish  the  un- 
hallowed ha2ard>  and  many  a  prayer  followed  me, 
when  in  the  sight  of  the  population  of  a  dozen 
villages,  I  set  out  this  mommg.  The  time  to 
reach  Durrenstein  is  midnight;  but  the  storm  * 
drove  me  out  of  my  covert  to  find  shelter*  where  I 
best  could.  Turtiing  the  base  of  the  hill,  I  saw 
this  wirthouse ;  but  the  difficulties  between,  ren- 
dered all  hope  of  reaching  it  totally  idle.  I  sat 
down  under  a  projection  of  a  rock,  to  linger  until 
the  storm  should  be  past.  While  I  was  amusing 
myself  by  sketching  the  veins  in  a  remarkably 
fine  slab  of  coloured  marbk,  out  of  the  isolid  rock 
moved  a  figure,  I  know  how  seVere  a  tax  this 
Inust  lay  on  belief;  but  I  can  only  tell  what  I  saw. 
There  stood  before  me,  as  clearly  and  fully  de- 
fined— ^in  fact,  as  substantial  a^  the  figure  of  any 
gentleman  round  this  table,  that  personage  which, 
"tt^iether  from  heaven  above  or  earth  below,  was 
the  one  t  had  promised  to  meet  and  hold  at 
defiance. 
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"  How  I  felt  at  the  moment^  I  have  no  power 
to  explain.  I  hope  that  on  all  suitable  occasions  I 
should  not  want  nerve;  but  the  sensation  was 
less  like  anything  that  I  could  call  alarm^  than  a 
feeling  of  complete  helplessness.  In  the  perfect 
possession  of  my  senses  and  understandings  I  yet 
found  that  the  physical  powers  were  extinguished 
— ^perfectly  paralysed,  as  if  the  flesh  and  blood 
were  not  made  to  abide  the  presence  of  such  a 
being.  I  sat  gazing  on  her  as  she  advanced.  I 
could  not  have  spoken^  nor  moved  a  muscle,  for 
the  crown  of  Austria.  Her  words  were  brief,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  singular  mildness,  yet  which  pene- 
trated me  like  a  cold  weapon,  she  reproved  me 
for  the  haughty  presumption  which  had  doubted 
of  her  power;  and  declared,  as  a  sign  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, that  when  next  I  saw  her,  I  should  know 
that  she  was  come  for  vengeance. 

"  She  vanished  even  miile  my  eyes  were  fixed 
on  her ;  the  solid  wall  of  rock  received  her,  and 
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she  was  gone.  What  was  scarcely  less  surprising 
to  me,  was  the  sudden  recovery  of  my  limbs. 
Their  past  feebleness  was  made  up  for,  by  super- 
natural strength  :  at  aU  events,  whether  the 
strength  of  frenzy  or  terror,  I  darted  from  the 
cavern,  sprang  the  precipice,  and  swam  the  tor- 
rent, to  any  one  of  which  no  bribe  on  earth  could 
have  tempted  me  half-an-hour  before.  I  here 
found  the  hospitality  to  which  I  acknowledge 
myself  so  deeply  indebted ;  and  I  began  to  hope 
that  the  vision  had  been  merely  one  of  those  fan- 
tasies that  play  on  the  mind,  exhausted  by  the 
considerable  fatigue  that  I  had  undergone  since 
morning,  and  shaping  the  absurdities  of  super- 
stition into  reality. 

'^  But  the  glare  upon  the  chamber  wall, 
seconded  by  a  certain  indescribable  sensation,  as 
if  danger  were  near — such  a  sensation  as  a  blind 
man  may  experience,  who  knows  he  is  treading  on 
the  edge  of  a  gulf,  without  knowing  on  which 
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side  of  him  it  lies — told  me  the  time  of  visitation 
was  oome.  The  figure  that  passed  over  the  ceil- 
ing decided  the  question.  It  was^  in  every  fea- 
ture^ the  one  that  I  had  seen  come  forth  from  the 
solid  block  of  marble^  which  opened  and  closed 
as  if  it  had  been  a  curtain  shaken  by  the  wind." 

He  paused^-^and  his  wandering  eye  seemed  in^ 
Voluntarily  searching  for  the  phenomenon ;  then> 
with  an  effort  to  smile^  he  tesumed:— 

*'  If  I  have  exhibited  any  perturbation^  I  trust 
that  it  was  not  utmanly^  nor  beyond  the  natural 
embarrassment  of  finding  one's  self  in  so  peculiar 
a  position.  You  will  forgive  me^  I  know^  for  my 
talking  no  more  on  this  head.  I^  perhaps,  have 
already  said  more  than  I  oughts  when  the  very 
.  presence  of  this  extraordinaty  being  may  be  visible 
the  next  moment." 

His  voice  sank^  and  he  sat  i&  ft&  atlitiide  of  the 
deepest  dejection ;  his  countenance  grew  yet  inote 
depressed  than  when  it  first  shocked  us>  and  I 
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insisted  on  his  trying  to  rest.  We  actually  feared 
for  the  life  of  this  interesting  and  unfortunate 
man^  whether  the  victim  of  his  own  heated  fancy^ 
of  feyer,  or  of  fact^  still  alike  unfortunate,  and  in 
danger. 

As  I  assisted  him  to  the  door,  he  turned  and 
said,  almost  in  a  tone  of  despair,  ''If  you  should 
find  me  by  to-morrow,  gentlemen,  under  the  cir«> 
c^mstances  to  which  I  have  alluded,  deprived  of 
my  faculties^  or  even  beyond  all  the  sufferings 
that  can  depress  the  human  heart,  do  me  the  jus- 
tic^  to  believe  that  I  deeply  thank  you  for  your 
forbearance  with  my  strange  malady,  and  do  me 
the  farther  justice  to  believe  that  I  fall  a  victim 
to  a  desire  of  public  service.  To  you,  sir,"  said 
he  to  me,  *'  I  leave  the  painful  but  friendly  task 
of  acquainting  my  relations  in  Bavaria  with  the 
event,  though  I  wish  that  as  few  particulars  of 
this  unhappy  night  may  be  given  as  possible;. 

Would  that  I  had  died  as  a  soldier,  in  the 
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service  of  my  good  and  gallant  king^  and  of  my 
loved  and  honoured  countrv  !" 

We  all  listened  with  profound  deference,  and 
promised  attention  to  his  requests.  At  the  door 
a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  him,  and  he 
stopped. 

''Again,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "there  is  one 
thing  that  in  my  confusion  I  had  forgotten.  I 
heard  among  the  peasantry,  that  the  only  hope  of 
escaping  the  wrath  of  this  fatal  being  was  remain- 
ing sleepless,  at  least  until  the  daybreak.  I 
leave  you  now,  only  because  I  feel  myself  unfit  for 
society ;  but  I  shall  try  to  resist  sleep,  unless  that 
too  be  a  part  of  the  infliction.  May  I  make  it  a 
solemn  request — perhaps,  a  dying  one — that  you 
will  remain  together  till  morning;  or,  if  you  should 
go  to  your  chambers,  that  you  will  not  suflTer  your- 
selves to  be  overtaken  by  sleep." 

He  waved  his  hand  with  a  graceful  farewell, 
and,  led  by  me,  tottered  to  the  lowly  recess,  which 
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was  all  the  receptacle  that  the  wirthoiise  afforded 

on  occasions  of  superfluous  tenantry. 

***** 

The  simple  sight  of  our  beds  was  a  resistless 
spell ;  and^  to  judge  by  the  universal  snore  that 
echoed  from  cell  to  cell^  in  the  first  ^ve  minutes, 
my  whole  company  were  of  the  most  ghost-defying 
description. 

But  the  snore  began  to  sound  more  distant  in 
my  ears.  I  was  anxious  to  keep  awake^  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  assist  the  invalid  during  the 
night ;  but  nature  said  otherwise.  I  tossed  and 
turned — walked  about  my  chamber — knocked 
against  bed-posts^  chairs^  and  the  crazy  table — 
sat  down  to  think  what  I  should  do  next  to  rub 
the  poppies  from  my  sensorium^  and^  in  the  act 
of  discovering  an  infallible  contrivance  for  keeping 
awake  for  ever,  dropped  back  on  my  pillow,  and 
was,  as  the  bards  of  the  almanac  say,  instantly 
lulled  in  the  feathery  arms  of  Morpheus. 
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My  sleep  \vas  like  that  of  every  man  who  has 
spent  his  day  in  the  jovial  style  of  miue^  crowded 
with  dreams^  and  every  dream  was,  of  cours'-  ^^^ 
new  version  of  the  tale  of  the  day.  The  Red 
Worn.  ^  was  flying  about  me,  over  me,  with  me, 
frowning,  howling,  fixing  her  flame-coloured 
£ang8  in  my  throat,  and  drying  up  my  circula- 
tion with  her  intense  eyes.  At  last  the  struggle 
broke  my  sleep.  The  Red  Woman  herself  was 
standing  before  me  !  I  never  remember  to  have 
been  so  thoroughly  overpowered.  I  could  not 
breathe;  my  pulses  were  dead;  my  limbs  were 
stiffened  into  stone.  The  sight  had  paralysed 
me,  as  it  had  the  unfortunate  colonel.  The  phan- 
tom stalked  slowly  through  the  chamber.  I  saw 
her  lay  her  hand  upon  the  table,  which  returned 
a  faint  gleam.  She  approached  the  pillow,  and 
leaned  over  me.  I  was  looking  full  at  her.  She 
started  back — waved  her  hand  in  solemn  adjura- 
tion— and,  with  a  low  and  ominous  moan,  walked 
through  the  stone  wall. 
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Whether  I  continued  awake  after  this^  or  fell 
into  a  doze^  I  cannot  tell  to  this  day ;  but  I  still 
"  ^jI  not  have  stirred^  £rom  the  singular  dizziness 
of  my  brain^  and  the  feebleness  of  my  limbs.  At 
length  a  confused  sounds  and  a  broad  -  .^^st  of 
lights  completely  roused  me.  I  thought  that  the 
catastrophe  was  come^  whether  it  was  to  be  insa-i 
nity  or  extinction  5  and  bracing  up  my  lost  forti- 
tude^ determined^  if  I  must  perish^  to  leave  behind, 
no  ground  for  suspicion  that  I  had  perished  like 
a  craven.  On  throwing  open  my  shutters^  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  the  glare  was  £rom  the  sun^ 
then  not  far  from  his  ^^  meridian  tour."  The 
sounds  were  still  to  be  accounted  for^  and  they 
grew  more  unaccountable  every  instant — a  chaos 
of  exclamations^  rage^  and  laughter.  I  heard 
tables  rolled  about^  chairs  dashed  against  the 
wall,  the  old  windows  crashing  in  all  quarters. 
I  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the  witch's 
vengeance  had  not  already  fallen  on  the  sleepers. 
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or  whether  the  freaxj  was  mj  own.  At  lengtii 
I  opened  my  door;  the  passage  was  m  endless 
confusion,  and,  in  the  midst,  stood  die  Italian  in 
violent  fits  of  laughter.  The  German  was  forcing 
his  heavy  frame  across  a  h«i  that  held  one  half 
of  his  door  £e»t ;  the  other  half  he  .jad  ocmtmed 
to  tear  down.  The  Frendmian  had  tofced  his 
head  through  the  door  of  his  dungeon,  which  he 
was  belabouring  with  a  poker,  and  venting  his 
fury  in  screams,  roars,  and  imprecations  on  the 
hand  that  had  encroached  on  his  natural  liberty. 

The  Italian's  laughter  was  contagious,  and  I 
joined  him  by  the  strength  of  sympathy,  to  the 
increased  displeasure,  as  I  was  sorry  to  see,  of  the 
honest  German,  who  grumbled  scnnething  about 
"  a  couple  of  fools."  But,  as  I  appeared  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  remark  than,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  perhaps  deserved,  my  bulky  friend 
recovered  his  temper,  and,  with  a  face  of  Diogenes, 
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in  jest  asked  me  '^  what  o'clock  it  was  ?"  I  felt 
for  my  repeater ;  it  was  gone.  "  I  must  have  left 
it  in  my  dbamber."  It  was  not  there.  My  repeater 
was  not  the  only  absentee.  My  purse^  my  pistols> 
my  valise^  my  boots>  my  whole  wardrobe^  were 
gone  along  with  it. 

Erery  man  of  the  party  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition. The  accident  of  sleeping  in  our  clothes 
alone  prevented  us  fi-om  losing  them.  I  roared 
for  the  landlord.  He  was  '^  deaf  or  .dead."  No 
answer  came.  I  darted  down  stairs ;  every  door 
was  bolted  and  barred  as  firmly  as  if  it  were  mid- 
night. I  thought  of  my  invalid :  he  too  was  '^  deaf 
or  dead/'  when  I  knocked.  On  second  thoughts^  / 
I  kicked  the  docur  open ;  the  bird  was  flown.  The 
B«d  Woman  had  robbed  us  of  all.  There  was  not 
a  florin^  a  brooch^  a  ring,  a  snuff-box^  or  a  second 
shirty  in  our  whole  coterie  The  spoliation  had 
been   managed  with  matchless  dexterity.      We 
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might  be  thankful  that  it  pleased  the  Red  Woman 
to  let  us  keep  our  skins. 

To  make  the  derumement  more  palatable,  the 
story  spread  over  the  neighbourhood  with  a 
rapidity  worthy  of  the  Red  Woman  herself ;  and, 
while  we  were  considering  how  we  should  exist 
for  the  day,  crowds  came  pouring  about  the  house, 
and  honouring  each  that  appeared  at  the  window, 
with  roars  of  merriment.  As  the  tale  spread,  the 
neighbouring  nobles  came  to  enjoy  their  share  of 
the  amusement ;  and,  in  our  dismantled  appear- 
ance, we  were  thus  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  laughing  condolence  and  burlesque  compliment 
on  our  sagacity,  from  fair  ladies  and  magnificent 
lords,  who  had  seen  us  flourishing  away  among 
the  circles  of  Vienna. 

A  year  after,  as  I  was  on  a  mission  to  inspect 
the  fortresses  along  our  Flemish  boundary,  I  was 
struck  with  a  familiar  face  among  the  prisoners 
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working  at  Ehreinbreitstein.  The  fellow  turned 
away;  but  I  had  marked  my  man^  and^  ou 
the  bell's  tolling  for  the  close  of  their  work^  I 
accosted  my  old  acquaintance^  the  Herr  Michael 
Squeezegelt. 

He  had  one  surviving  virtue--candour,  in  great 
abundance;  and  when  I  had  satisfied  him  that  his 
story  should  not  diminish  his  rations,  nor  increase 
his  chains^  he  was  willing  to  let  me  have  every 
secret  of  his  soul.  I^  however,  confined  my  curio- 
sity to  the  ''Red  Woman"  and  her  victim. 

"  That  fellow/'  said  the  Herr,  ''  was  the  cause 
of.  my  ruin.  He  and  I  became  acquainted  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  in  which  he  had  deserted  from 
the  Archduke's  army  the  night  before  he  was  to 
be  hanged  as  a  French  spy,  and  deserted  from 
Napoleon's  army  the  night  before  he  Was  to  be 
hanged  as  an  Austrian  one.  He  was  a  clever 
knave,  however ;  and,  as  trade  was  low  at  the 
Grasthans,  I  found  him,  now  and  then,  useful  to 
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bring  it  up  by  a  little  smuggliiig^  a  little  gam« 
bling,  and^  I  am  afraid^  by  a  littfe  tax-gathering 
among  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  see  the  beauties 
of  the  country. 

'*  But  the  Red  Woman,  the  lights^  the  prooes- 
sion  on  the  walls  and  ceiling— wbat>  were  these 
juggling? 

''  My  comrade  had  been  twenty  things  after  his 
escape  from  the  gallows ;  £dr  it  is  hard,  in  these 
times,  for  a  man>  with  but  one  trade^  to  live. 
Among  his  talents  was  firework-making,  and  he 
could  do  what  he  pleased  with  figures  and  lights 
of  all  kinds.  His  equal  never  sent  up  a  rocket 
from  the  Prater.  I  had  overheard  you>  some  days 
before,  asking  questions  about  the  Durrenstein, 
and  the  odd  lights,  that  every  ploughman  in 
Lower  Austria  is  ready  to  swear  to.  I  had  laid  a 
little  plan  to  raise  a  trifle  on  you  myself  out  of 
the  story.  But  the  coming  of  the  whole  party  in 
the  storm  made  me  give  up  my  own  idea   for 
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Signior  Ignatio  Trombame^  which  was  to  take  in 
the  entire  company.  His  appearances  and  disap* 
pearances  on  the  mountain;  his  sudden  iUness^ 
for  which  he  painted  his  face  as  it  was  lying  on 
the  table;  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  my  best  pre- 
pared dar^  put  in  the  place  of  yours^  when  the 
palate  could  not  bftve  distinguished  brandy  from 
beer,  put  you  all  in  the  proper  state.  His  recom- 
mendation that  no  onci  who  was  afraid^  should  go 
to  bed,  would,  he  knew^  only  make  gentlemen-*- 
particularly  wh«n  heated  by  wine — ^the  surer  to 
defy  the  consequences;  and,  at  all  events,  he 
knew  that  his  opium  would  do  its  business* 

*'  The  Signior  played  the  Red  Woman  in 
person;  and,  startled  as  he  was  by  finding  you 
broad  awake,  he  continued  to  go  through  the 
affair,  in  a  tolerably  complete  style/' 

The  fellow  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  feat; 
ana  I  own  I  could  not  help  joining  him. 
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*'  But  yoa  ran  away^  and  left  your  trade  to  \hift 
for  Itself?" 

*'lt  Lad  done  that  long  before/'  was  the  an* 
swer.  **I  was  on  the  point  of  running  away  the 
week  before  you  came  to  the  house }  but  you  paid 
handsomely^  and  I  waited  for  something  to  turn 
up^  worth  making  a  good  exit.  The  plunder  of 
the  company  on  St.  Michael's-night  was  a  grand 
prize  in  the  lottery^  and,  with  it,  the  Signior  and 
I  took  our  leave  of  the  Durrenstein.' 

*^  But  where  is  the  Signior  now? 

'"  He  robbed  me  as  we  were  passing  the  frontier. 
I  swore  I  would  give  him  up  to  justice.  He  knew 
that  I  was  a  man  to  make  my  words  good,  and 
accordingly  he  lost  no  time,  but  brought  a  pair  of 
police-officers  to  my  bed-side.  I  saw  him  receive 
the  reward  of  my  capture,  and  walk  off  free  as 
air>  while  I  was  sent  to  dig  in  these  ditches. 

^  Tl*«  last  I  heard  of  the  Signior  was,  that  ht 
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SIS 


had  set  up  a  rouge  el  Ttoir  table,  a  coach,  and  an 
opera-box,  in  Paris;  thongh,  wliich  of  ub  will  be 
banged  first,  not  even  the  Red  Woman  herself 
will  be  able  to  tell.  Bat  here  comes  the  gaard; 
and  now  fi>r  clean  straw,  horee-bean  sonp,  and 
duck-weed  water." 


J 
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THE  DUEL, 


Two  gourmands^  who  prided  themselves  on  the 
extent  of  their  prowess  at  the  knife  and  fork^  ac- 
cidentally met^  at  a  house  of  public  entertainment^ 
in  Philadelphia.  Though  perfect  strangers  to 
each  other^  they  both  seated  themselves  in  the 
same  box ;  and^  it  being  the  usual  hour  for  dinner, 
proceeded  to  give  their  commands.  When  the 
covers  were  removed^  it  appeared  that  they  had 
both  ordered  the  same  sort  oi  Jish — ^two  very  fine 
salmon.  These  were  presently  discussed^  and  the 
remove  called  for.  The  remove  consisted  of  two 
large  joints  of  meat,  (singularly  enough,  both  of 
the  same  kind,)  with  every  vegetable  in  season. 
Our  heroes  now  commenced  their  second  attack ; 
and  it  is  a  literal  fact,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
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nothing  remained  of  the  two  joints^  sare  and 
except  the  well-picked  bones.  The  third  remove 
eonsiated  of  pastry^  jellies,  &c. ;  these  shared  a 
similar  £ite«  A  large  cheese  and  four  quartern 
loaves  socceeded^  and  two  gallons  of  ale^  each, 
completed  their  repast. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  two  men 
eyed  each  other  with  intense  curiosity.  Neither 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  he  had  an  equal  in  the 
world;  and  the  singular  circumstance  of  two 
rivals  in  the  gastronomic  art  meeting  together  in 
the  same  box,  and  eating  exactly  the  same  quan- 
tity of  food^  led  to  a  long  and  protracted  discussion. 
Midnight  came^  and  found  them  still  debating 
which  party  was  the  more  capacious  of  the  twa 
They  had  already  swallowed  enough  liquor  to 
float  a  man-of-war ;  and  as  they  saw  no  way  of 
coming  to  any  amicable  adjustment  of  the  pmnt 
at  issue^  the}  agreed  to  decide  the  matter  vi  et 
armis.     After  having  knocked  each  other  about 
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with  their  fists,  till  the  sim  peeped  fbrtfa  from 
behind  a  ndghboariDg  hill,  they  found  it  neces- 
gajy  to  call  in  the  aid  of  pistols,  which  they  ctm- 
tiaued  to  load  and  dlschat^  at  each  other  till 
they  both  fell  mortally  woimded,  having  thut 
peculiarity  visible  in  their  dying  countenances,  bo 
remarkable  in  the  two  Kilkenny  cats,  (of  im- 
mortal memOTy,)  who,  having  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring saw-pit  to  decide  their  quarrel,  left  no 
traces  of  them  discernible  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, but  "  two  tails  and  a  little  bit  of  flue." 
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PREFACE. 


Emboldened  by  the  popularity  of  the  late  enter 
tainment,  entitled  ^'Cruikshank  at  Home,"   an 
Odd  Candidate  for  fame, now  enters  the  lists. 

The  greatest  care,  having,  been  taken  to  render 
the  subjects  which  have  been  selected  as  inter- 
esting as  possible,  this  Volume  may  safely  be 
pronounced  even  rhbre  {Attractive  than  either  of 
its  predecessors;  and  the  publisher  has  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Engra- 
vings are  the  joint  production  of  two  clever 
artists — the  one,  Mr.  Cruikshank,  a  long-esta- 
blished favorite* — the    other,    Mr.  Seymour,  a 

♦  These  designs  were  originally  intended  for  a  fourth 
Tolume  of  **  Cruikshank  at  Home  ;"  but,  in  consequen:e 
of  the  late  disagreement  between  the  two  brothers  Cruik- 
shank (in  reference  to  the  question,  **  Which  is  ikargal 
Simon  FtniE  ?")  the  projected  title  has  been  changed,  and 
the  work,  by  the  asMstance  of  Mr.  Seymour,  metamor- 
phosed into  Ao  "  Odd"  Volume. 
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gentlemaa  or  &r  superior  talent,  but  hitherto  not 
quite,  perhaps,  so  extensively  known,  in  conse- 
quence of  hb  short  residence  in  London. 


As  Mr.  Seymoor  will  have  the  entire  i 
ment  of  all  jiiture  volumes — so  far,  at  least,  as 
relates  to  the  IHustrations — this  notice  is  con- 
ddered  necessary  for  hb  formal  introduction — it 
bein^  a  far  better  channel  than  an  ordinary 
Advertisement,  and  entirely  superseding  the  ne- 
cessity for  employing  a 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  LARGE  MOUTH. 


"  Here's  %  large  mouth  indeed !" 

Shakspbare — King  John. 

Arriving  one  evening  at  an  inn  in  Glasgow,  I 
was  shewn  into  a  room  which  already  contained  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  of  travellers.  Amongst 
the  rest,  there  was  one  whose  features  struck  me 
as  being  the  most  horrible  I  ever  beheld.  He  was 
a  large,  pursy  old  man,  with  a  head  **  villainous 
low,"  hair  like  bell-ropes,  eyes  that  were  the 
smallest  and  most  porkish  of  all  possible  eyes^  and 
a  nose  which  shewed  no  more  prominence  en  pro^ 
JSkf  than  that  of  the  moon  as  exhibited  in  her  first 
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quarter  upon  a  freemason*s  apron ;  but  all  these 
monstrosities  were  as  beauties — as  lovelinesses — as 
absolute  perfections,  compared  with  the  mouth — 
the  enormous  mouth,  which,  grinning  beneath, 
formed  a  sort  of  rustic  basement  to  the  whole 
superstructure  of  his  facial  horrors.  This  mouth 
— ^if  mouth  it  might  be  called,  which  had  so  little 
resemblance  to  the  mouths  of  mankind — turned 
full  upon  me  as  I  entered  ;  and,  happening  at  the 
moment  to  be  employed  in  a  yawn,  actually 
seemed  as  if  it  would  have  willingly  received  me 
into  its  prodigious  crater,  mumbled  me  to  a 
mummy,  and  then  bolted  me,  spurs  and  all ! 

On  sitting  down,  and  proceeding  to  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  company, 
I  discovered  this  monster  to  be  a  person  of  polite 
manners  and  agreeable  conversation.  He  Spoke 
a  good  deal,  and  always  in  a  lively  style.  The 
best  of  him  was,  that  he  seemed  quite  at  ease  upon 
the  subject  of  his  mouth.     "So  doubt,  he  was  con- 
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scious  of  his  supernatural  ugliness, — for,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  vanity  and  so  forth,  every  person, 
male  and  female,  with  unpleasant  features,  is  so , 
but  he  had  none  of  the  boggling,  unsteady,  un- 
complacent  deportment,  so  remarkable  in  most 
of  the  persons  so  circumstanced.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  an  air  of  infinite  self-satisfaction 
about  him,  which  told  that  he  was  either  so 
familiar  wkh  the  dreadful  fact  as  to  mind  it  not ; 
or  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  above  consi- 
dering so  trivial  a  particular ;  or  that  he  was  rich, 
smd  could  afford  to  be  detested.  His  talk  occa- 
sionally displayed  considerable  humour,  and  even 
wit ;  but  he  never  laughed  at  his  own  jokes.  He 
evidently  dared  not.  Though  his  conversation, 
therefore,  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  his  deport- 
ment was  rather  grave.  He  never  opened  his 
whole  mouth  at  once.  It  was  like  a  large  car- 
riage-gate, with  a  wicket  for  the  convenience  of 
foot-passengers.      A  small  aperture,   about  the 
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middle  of  it,  sufficed  for  the  emission  of  his  words. 
And,  sometimes,  he  made  an  opening  at  either 
flank  to  relieve  guard  upon  the  central  hole,  espe- 
cially when  he  happened  to  speak  to  some  person 
sitting  close  by  his  side.  Now  and  then,  it  closed 
altogether,  and  looked  (for  it  could  look)  forward 
into  the  fire,  with  an  appearance  of  pensive  com- 
posure, as  if  speculating  upon  the  red  embers,  and 
auguring  the  duration  of  the  black  coal  above. 

As  the  time  of  supper  drew  nigh,  I  began  to  feel 
an  intense  anxiety  about  the  probable  conduct  of 
THE  MOUTH  at  table.  How  so  extraordinary  a 
character  would  behave,  what  it  would  ask  for, 

afler  what  manner  it  would  masticate,  and,  above 
all,  how  much  it  would  devour,  were  to  me  sub- 
jects of  the  most  interesting  speculation.  I  thought 
of  the  proverb  of  my  native  country,  so  ungra- 
cious to  people  with  large  mouths,  and  wondered 
if  It  would  be  in  this  case  belied  or  confirmed. 
Should  the  appetite-  thought  I,  be  in  propK>rtion  to 
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die  mouth,  the  scene  will  either  be  prodigiously 
M>rrible  or  highly  amusing.  But,  perhaps,  after  all, 
inis  man  is  misrepresented  by  his  mouth ;  great 
eaters  have  been  known  to  be  little,  thin,  shrivelled 
persons ;  while  fat  men  have  been  supported,  ere 
now,  upon  two  spare  meals  a-day :  more  would 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  internal 
machine,  than  upon  its  outward  capacity.  Who 
icnows  but  this  man,  with  all  his  corporeal  size  and 
«arge  mouth,  may  turn  out  a  perfect  example  of 
abstemiousness?  The  question  was  one  of  deep 
concernment,  and  I  continued  to  consider  it  till 
k  was  announced  that  supper  was  ready.  Upon 
the  mention  of  that  interesting  word,  I  observed 
fHE  MOUTH  suddenly  bustle  up,  and  assume  an  air 
of  promptitude,  that  seemed  rather  more  favour- 
able to  the  proverb  than  I  could  have  desired. 
The  man  rose,  and,  going  to  a  corner  of  the  room 
where  a  number  of  portmanteaus  lay  heaped, 
selected  and  brought  forward  one.    He  opened 
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it  with  a  deliberation  that  was  inexpressibly  pro- 
voking, andy  slowly  turning  up  a  few  articles,  at 
length  produced  a  parcel^  wrapped  in  brown 
paper.  This  he  laid  down  upon  the  table,  while 
I  gazed  on  it  with  great  and  impatient  curiosity, 
till  the  owner  as  deliberately  strapped  up,  locked, 
closed,  and  finally  replaced  the  portmanteau.  He 
then  took  up  the  parcel,  unfolded  the  paper,  and 
took  out  a  large  strange-looking  spoon.  The 
proverb,  thought  I,  will  stand  yet, — ^the  spoon 
might  have  served  in  the  nursery  of  GlumdaU 
clitch.  It  was  a  silver  implement,  of  peculiar 
shape.  The  calix  was  circular,  like  the  spoons  of 
the  Roman^^  about  four  indies  in  diameter,  and 
one  deep  in  the  centre,  altogether  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  an  ordinary  saucer ;  and  it  had  a 
short,  sturdy  handle  with  a  whistle  at  the  extreme 
ity.  Observing  the  attention  of  the  company  to 
be  strongly  directed  towards  his  spoon,  the  old 
man  showed  it  round,  with  the  most  good-natured 
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politeness,  telling  us,  that  he  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  use  this  goodly  article  at  home,  that, 
when  he  happened  to  travel,  he  was  always  obliged 
to  take  it  along  with  him,  being  unable  to  make 
such  neat  work  of  his  soup  with  the  ordinary  im- 
plements which  he  found  abroad.    *^  But,  indeed, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  why  should  I  make  this  a 
matter  of  delicacy  with  you  ?     The  truth  is,  the 
spc^n  has  a  history,  and  my  mouth — ^none  of  the 
least,  you  see — ^has  also  a  history.  If  you  feel  any 
curiosity  upon  these  points,  I  shall  give  you  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  one,  and  an  autobiogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  other,  to  amuse  you  till  supper 
is  ready."  To  this  frank  proposal  all  the  company 
joyfully  assented ;  alid  the  old  man  began  a  nar- 
rative, of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — 
His  mouth  was  the  chieftain  and  representative 
of  a  long  ancestral  line  of  illustrious  and  most  ex- 
tensive mouths,  which  had  flourished,  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  at  a  place  called  Tullibody,  some- 
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where  in  the  western  parts  of  Fife.  There  was  a 
tradition,  that  the  mouth  originally  came  into  the 
family  by  marriage.  Its  introduction  was  a  story 
of  itself.  A  paternal  ancestor  of  the  speaker, 
wooM,  and  was  going  to  marry  a  lady  of  great 
beauty,  but  no  fortune,  when  his  design  was 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  interference  of  his 
father,  who  very  kindly  told  him,  one  morning, 
that,  if  he  married  that  tocherless  dame,  he  would 
cut  him  off  with  a  shilling ;  whereas,  if  he  took  to 
wife  a  certain  lady  of  his  appointment,  he  would 
be  so  good  as — not  do  that.  The  youth  was  some- 
what staggered  by  his  father's  declarations,  and 
asked  time  to  consider.  The  result  was,  that  he 
married  the  lady  of  his  father's  choice,  who  was 
the  heiress  to  a  large  fortune  and  a  large  mouth, 
both  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  father,  one  of  the 
celebrated  kail-suppers  of  Fife.  When  this  was 
told  to  the  slighted  lady  of  his  love,  she  was  so 
highly  offended,  that  she  wished  the  mouth  of  her 
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fortunate  rival  might  descend,  in  all  its  latitude, 
to  the  latest  generation  of  her  faithless  swain's 
posterity  ;  and  then  took  ill,  and — ^married  ano- 
ther lover,  her  second  best,  next  week,  by  way  of 
revenge.      The  country  people,  who  pay  great 
attention  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  ladies  con- 
demned to  wear  the  willow,  waited  anxiously  for 
the  fulfilment  of  her  malediction ;  and,  accordingly 
shook  their  heads,  and  had  their  own  thoughts, 
when  the  kail-supper's  daughter  brought  forth  a 
son,  with  a  mouth  reflecting  back  credit  on  her 
own.  The  triumph  of  the  ill-wisher  was  considered 
complete,  when  the  second,  and  third,  and  all  the 
other  children,  were  found  to  be  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  this  feature  ;  and,  what  gave  the 
triumph  still  more  piquancy,  was,  that  the  daughters 
were  found  to  be  no  more  excepted  than  the  sons 
from  the  family  doom.    In  the  second  generation, 
moreover,  instead  of  being  softened  or  diluted 
away,  the  mouth  rather  increased  ;  and  so  it  had 
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done  in  evel^  successive  generation  since  iha/ 
time.  The  race  having  been  very  prolific,  it  wa«>! 
now  spread  so  much>  that  there  was  scarcely  a  face 
in  Tullibody  altogether  free  of  the  contagion :  the 
people  there  had  almost  ceased  to  regard. a  large 
mouth  as  a  joke:  it  was  so  common  as  not  to  be: 
noted ;  or  there  were  so  many,  that  there  was  not 
one  mouth  to  laugh  at  another. 

Fate  and  fortune  are  said  to  be  very  favourable 
to  people  with  large  mouths.  So  it  proved  in  this 
case.  After  the  mouth  came  mto  the  family,  luck 
also  came;  and  still  as  the  mouth  had  increased 
with  successive  generations^  just  so  had  riches 
increased.  The  third  in  line  from  the  ^'  first  man," 
a  cooper  by  profession,  became  so  wealthy  before 
he  died,  that  he  might  have  got  his  name  handed 
down  to  immortality  on  a  certain  conspicuous 
though  dusty  and  illegible,  board  in  the  parish 
church,  along  with  those  of  other  charitable  persons 
by  leaving  '^  ane  hunder  merks  Scots  to  y«  pyir.*^. 
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Despising  the  humble  glory  of  making  such  a 
legacy,  and  being  too  poor  to  found  a  college,  and 
too  wise  to  endow  a  cat,  he  did  better;  he  founded 
a  spoon — a  spocm  which  should  go  down  to  future 
ages  as  a  traditionary  joke  upon  his  family-feature, 
and  remain  for  ever  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could 
appreciate  his  beneficence.  He  left  it  under  certain 
provisions,  or  statutes  of  foundation.  The  main 
scope  of  his  intentions,  was,  simply,  that  the  spoon 
should  always  be  possessed  by  his  largest-mouthed 
descendant.  In  the  first  place,  after  his  own  death 
It  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son,  a  youth 
of  highly  promising  mouth  ;  or,  in<}eed,  whose 
mouth  was  fully  entitled  to  the  proverbial  praise 
bestowed  upon  the  cooper  of  Fogo,— "that  it  was 
hisfather's  equal  and  mair ;"  and  who  moreover,  en* 
tertained  such  a  respect  for  the  will  of  his  parent, 
that  he  seemed  likely  to  preserve  and  transmit  the 
precious  heir-loom  with  all  due  zeal  and  care.  M 
his  death,  it  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  son. 
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daughter,  nephew,  or  niece  (for  it  was  not  limited 
heredibus  mascuUsy  but,  with  laudable  regard  for  the 
claims  of  the  fairer  sex,  destined  heredibus  quibus' 
cunque^f  who  should  appear  to  him,  judging  con- 
scientiously, and  in  his  right  mind,  to  have  the 
mouth  most  fitted  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  latitude.  At 
the  death  of  that  person,  it  was  to  go  to  the  next 
largest  mouth  (isto  vel  istayjudice),  and  so  on,  in 
all  time  coming.  Aflter  passing  the  second  gene- 
ration, of  course  uncles,  cousins,  and  grand-ne- 
phews, might  become  eligible,  provided  that  the 
family  should  spread  itself  out  into  these  relation- 
ships; but,  quibus  deficientibuSy  the  nearest  of 
kin  and  largest  of  mouth  whatsoever,  so  that  they 
were  of  the  name,  might  come  in  as  competitors, 
the  same  being  always  subject  to  the  review  and 
choice  of  the  former  possessor.  In  the  case  of  any 
possessor  being  cut  off  suddenly,  without  appoint- 
ing a  successor  to  his  trust,  then  the  afi&ir  was  to 
be  decided  by  a  popular  election. 
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It  may  seem  a  strane^e  though  a  liberal  and  even 
gallant  thing,  in  the  founder  of  the  spoon,  that  he 
should  have  considered  the  females  of  his  posterity 
in  the  statutes,  seeing  that,  according  to  the  ordin- 
ary rule  of  human  nature,  there  Tras  little  chance  of 
their  ever  being  found  to  excel  the  males  in  point 
of  mouth.     Yet  this  was  a  very  proper  and  well- 
judged  article.      The  truth  is,  that,  as  the  feature 
had  originally  come  into  the  family  by  a  lady,  so 
had  it  always  contmued  to  distinguish  the  daugh- 
ters, to  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  degree  with  the 
sons.     Indeed,  the  wisdom  of  the  statute  was  put 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  daughter 
having  actually  been,  upon  one  occasion  (nearly 
a  century  ago),  the  possessor  of  the  spoon  1     And 
this  circumstance  was  the  more  remarkable  on  the 
followmg  account: — This  lady,  when  her  month 
was  brought  to  its  last  speech,  attempted  to  be- 
queath the  valuable  heir-loom  to  her  second,  and 
favourite,  and  largest-mouthed  son— a  person, 
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of  course,  not  eligible,  on  account  of  his  being  only 
the  half*-hloody  and  wanting  the  necessary  name 
By  this  infraction  of  the  statute,  the  spoon  migh 
have  fallen  into  the  possession  of  a  new  family  alto- 
gether, and  probably  never  again  reverted  to  any 

* 
one  of  the  name  and  mouth  of  the  founder.     It  is 

true,  the  articles  were  somewhat  defective  upon  this 
pcnnt,  and  the  jquestidn  might  have  stood  a  discus- 
sion before  thie  Fifteen.  Yet  the  thing  looked  at 
least  against  the  spirit  of  the  founder's  intentions 
and,  any  how,  the  male  heiris  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  oppose  her  will.  Having  come  to  this 
resolution  at  a  general  meeting,  they  forthwith 
marched  in  posse  to  the  bed  of  their  dying  relative; 
and  there  after  lecturing  her  for  some  time  upon 
the  heinousness  of  her  intentions — ^which  they  did 
cwm  oribusy  not  only  rotundis^  but  also  both  longis 
et  latiSy  imOy  etiam  perlatis,  as  Dominie  Sampson 
would  have  said- — ^they  demanded  the  spoon,  which 
they  said,  she  had  fairly  forfeited  by  her  miscon- 
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duct,  one  of  the  statutes  containing  the  clause  ad 
vitam  out  culpam.  The  sons  of  the  dying  lady^ 
proposed  to  dispute  the  point :  but  she  told  them,; 
that,  as  ^e  repented  of  her  ffi^ult,  she  would  endea^^ 
vour  to  repair  it,  before  time  and  she  should  part 
for  ever,  by  surrendering  the  spoon  of  her  ancestors 
to  its  just  and  lawful  claimants ;  and  this  she  forth-; 
with  did.  The  large-mouthed  host  then  went  away 
satisfied,  and  proceeded  to  adjudge  it  by  votes  to 
one  of  two  or  three  persons  of  the  true  blood,  who; 
entered  as  candidates  for  the  highly-prized  trust 

After  the  election,  the  whole  clan  entered  into  a 
paction,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  and  their 
posterity  to  take  similar  measures  in  case  of  the 
same  exigency  recurring.  They  might,  however?; 
have  spared  themselves  this  trouble,  and  left  pos- 
terity free  to  act  as  it  thought  proper;  for,  thence- 
forward (fate  seeming  to  take  so  important  a 
matter  into  her  own  hand),  to  the  surprise  and 
satisfaction  of  the  family,  the  daughters  began  to 
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be  bom  with  less,  and  the  sons  with  larger  mouths 
than  formerly ;  so  that,  though  the  law  of  Tanistry* 
stOl  prevailed,  that  entitled  the  SaUque  came  into 
full  force,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord;  and  no 
instance  had  occurred,  for  a  century  past,  of  any 
female,  married  or  unmarried,  becoming  so  much 
as  a  competitor  for  the  invaluable  vessel,  which 
now  glided  peacefully  down  the  current  of  ages, 
in  the  possession  of  a  Imeal  male  line  of  truly  re- 
spectable mouths,  prized  by  the  happy  inheritors, 
Mkd  honoured  by  the  homage  and  veneration  of  all 
die  rest  of  the  family.t 

*  The  phrase  applicable  to  the  succession  of  uncles  and 
nephews,  in  preference  to  sons,  customary  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Scottish  monarchy. 

f  Since  this  story  was  first  printed,  the  author  has  been 
informed  of  another  similar  heir-loom  which  belonged  tc 
the  family  of  Crawfurd  of  Crawfurdland,  in  Ayrshire 
(now  extinct  in  the  male  line),  and  which  bore  the  fol« 
lowiog  inscription  :— 

This  spoune  I  leave  for  a  legacie 

To  the  muckle-mou*d  Crawfurds  after  me. 
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<  Just  as  the  old  gentleman  concluded  his  narra- 
tive, supper  was  introduced,  and  we  all  rose,  in 
order  to  re-arrange  ourselves  round  the  table.  I 
now  knew  the  history  of  his  mouth  and  spoon ;  but 
I  was  still  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  appetite. 
The  confessions  of  the  Mouth  had  been  ample 
and  explicit;  but  it  had  been  silent  as  the  grave, 
which  it  resembled,  upon  the  corresponding  matter 
of  the  stomach.  My  anxiety  upon  this  point  was 
excesave — was  painful — was  intolerable.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  expect  of  it.  Ere  we  sat  down, 
I  cast  towards  it  a  look  of  awful  curiosity.    It  was 

hovering  like  a  prodigious  rainbow  over  the  hori- 
zon of  the  table,  uncertain  where  to  pitch  itself — 


•Avi  similis,  qus  circum  litora,  circum 


»t 


Piscosos  8copulo8,  volat— 

There  was  an  air  of  terrible  resolution  about  it» 
which  made  me  almost  tremble  for  what  was  to 
ensue.    Still  I  hoped  the  bestj  and  I,  at  last,  sat 
i  c 
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down,  with  the  resigned  idea  that  time  would  try 
all. 

The  Mouth — for  so  it  might  be  termed  par 
exceUence-^was  preferred  by  acclamaticm  to  the 
head  of  the  table,-^a  distinctiofii  awarded,  as  I 
afterwards  understood  (^seamdum  morem  bagman- 
ortim),  not  so  mWLch  on  account  of  its  superior 
greatness,  as  in  consideration  of  its  seniority,  though 
{  am  sure  it  deserved  the  pas  on  both  accounts. 
The  inferior  and  junior  mouths  cdl  sat  down  at 
difierent  distances  from  the  great  mouth,  like 
satellites  round  a  mighty  planet.  It  uttered  a 
short  gentleman-like  grace,  and  then  began  to  ask 
its  neighbours  what  they  would  have.  Some 
asked  for  one  Uiing,  some  for  another,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  were  served  except  itself  For  its 
own  part,  it  complained  of  weak  appetite,  and 
expressed  a  fear  that  it  should  not  be  able  to  take 
anything  at  all.  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  declar- 
ation.    Jt  added,  in  a  singularly  prim  tone  of 
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voice,  that,  for  its  part,  it  admired  the  taste  of 
Beau  Tibb6  in  Goldsmith, — "Something  nice,  and 
a  little  will  do, — I  hate  your  immense  loads  of 
meat  5  that^'s  country  all  over !"  Hereupon  I 
plucked  up  courage,  and  ventured  to  look  at  it 
again.  It  was  still  terrible,  though  placid.  Its  ex- 
pression was  that  of  a  fresh  and  strong  warrior,  who 
hesitates  a  moment  to  consider  into  what  part  of  a 
diick  battle  he  shall  plimge  himself,  or  what  foes  he 
shall  select  as  worthy  of  particular  attack.  Its  look 
belied  its  words;  but  again  I  was  thrown  back  b^ 
its  words  belying  its  loc^  It  said  to  a  neighbour  of 
mine,  that  it  thought  it  might  perhaps  manage  the 
half  of  the  tail  of  one  of  the  herrings  at  his  elbow, 
if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  carve.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  puzzling  mouth  I  I  was  obliged  again  to 
give  credit  to  words;  yet  again  was  I  disappointed. 
My  neighbour,  thinking  it  absurd  to  mince  such  a 
matter  as  a  herring,  handed  up  a  whole  one  to  the 
:ihairman.     The  mouth  received  it,  with  a  torrent 
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of  refusals  and  remonstrances,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  began  to  eat,  and  I  heard  it  continue  to 
mumble  forth  expostulations,  in  a  fainter  and 
fainter  tone,  at  the  intervals  of  bites,  for  a  few 
seconds,  till  behold,  the  whole  corporate  substance 
of  the  fish  had  melted  away  to  a  long  meager 
skeleton  I   When  done,  its  remonstrances  changed 
into  a  wonder  how  it  should  have  got  through  sa 
plump  a  fish — it  was  perfectly  astonishing — it  had 
never  eaten  a  whole  herring  in  its  life  before— it 
was  an  unaccountable  miracle.    I  did  not  hear  the 
/atter  sentences  of  its  wonderments ;  but,  towards 
the  conclusion,  heard  the  word  "  fowl"  distinctly 
pronounced.     The  fowls  lying  to  my    hand,  I 
found   myself  under  the   necessity  of  entering 
mto  conference  with  it,  though  I  felt  a  mortal  dis- 
inclination to  look  it  in  the  mouth,  lest  I  should 
betray  some  symptom  of  emotion  inconsistent  with 
good  manners.    Drawing  down  my  features  into 
a  resolute  pucker,  and  mentally  vowing  I  would 
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speak  to  it,  though  it  should  blast  me,  I  cast  my 
eyes  slowly  and  cautiously  towards  it,  and  made 
inquiry  as  to  its  choice  of  bits.  In  return  for  my 
interrogation,  I  received  a  polite  convulsion,  in- 
tended for  a  smile,  and  a  request,  out  of  which  I 
only  caught  the  important  words  **  breast^'  and 
"  wing/*  I  made  haste  to  execute  the  order;  and, 
on  handing  away  the  desired  viands,  received  from 
the  Mouth  another  grateful  convulsion ;  and  then 
— ^thank  God,  all  was  over !  Well,  thought  I,  at 
this  juncture,  a  herring  and  fragment  of  fowl  are 
no  such  great  matters;  perhaps  the  Mouth  will 
prove  quite  a  natural  mouth,  after  all.  In  brief 
space,  however,  the  chairman^s  plate  was  announced 
as  again  empty ;  and,  I  heard  it  receive,  discuss, 
and  answer  various  proposals  of  replenishment 
made  to  it  by  its  more  immediate  neighbours.  I 
thought  I  would  escape ;  but  no,—"  the  fowl  was 
really  so  good,  that  it  thought  it  would  trouble  me 
for  another  breast^  if  I  would  be  so  kind,"  &c.    I 
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was,  of  course,  obliged  to  look  at  it  again,  in  order 
to  receive  its  request  in  proper  form ;  and,  oA,  me 
miserum ;  neglecting  this  time  my  former  prepara- 
tions of  face,  I  had  nearly  committed  myself  by 
looking  it  full  in  the  mouth,  with  my  eyes  wide 
open,  and  without  having  screwed  my  facial  mus- 
cles into  their  former  resolute  astringency.  How- 
ever, instantly  apprehending  the  amount  of  its 
demands,  my  glance  at  the  Mouth  fortunately  re- 
quired to  be  only  momentary,  and  I  found  imme- 
diate relief  from  all  danger  in  the  ensuing  business 
of  carving.  Yet  even  that  glance  was  in  itself  a 
dreadful  trial;  it  sufficed  to  mform  me,  that  the 

Mouth  was  now  more  terrible  than  before  5  that 
there  was  a  fearful  vivacity  about  it — a  prompti- 
tude— an  alacrity — an  energy — which  it  did  not 
formerly  exhibit.  Should  this  increase,  thought  I, 
it  will  soon  be  truly  dreadful.  I  handed  up  a  whole 
fowl  to  it,  in  a  sort  of  desperation.  It  made  no 
emonstrances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  herring,  at 
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the  abundance  of  mj  offering.  So  far  from  that, 
it^-seemed  to  forgive  my  disobedience  with  the 
utmost  good  will;  received  the  fowl,  and  des- 
patched it  with  s^ence  and  celerity,  and  then  again 
looked  abroad  for  farther  prey.  Indeed,  it  now 
began  to  crack  jokes  upon  itself,-*  a  sportive  spe- 
cies of  suicide.  It  spoke  of  the  spoon;  lamented 
that,  after  all,  there  should  be  no  soups  at  taUe, 
whereon  it  might  have  exhibited  itself;  and  finally 
vowed,  that  it  would  visit  the  deficiences  of  the 
supper  upon  the  dessert,  even  mito  the  third  and 
fourth  dish  of  BUtnc-mange.  The  proprietor  of 
the  Mouth  then  laid  down  the  spoon  upon  the 
table,  there  to  lie  in  readiness,  till  such  time  as  he 
should  find  knives  and  forks  of  no  farther  service 
— «s  the  Sciottish  soldiery,  in  former  times  used  to 
lay  their  diields  upon  the  ground  while  making 
use  of  their  spears.  I  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
the  Mouth  observing  iiny  propriety  in  its  future 
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transactions.  But,  having  finished  my  own  supper, 
I  resolved  to  set  myself  down  to  observe  all  its 
sayings  and  doings,  without  giving  myself  any 
farther  concern  about  the  proverb^  which  I  was 
formerly  so  solicitous  that  it  should  not  fulfil  Its 
placidity  was  now  gone — its  air  of  self-possession 
lost  New  powers  seemed  to  be  every  moment 
developing  themselves  throughout  its  vast  form — 
new  and  more  terrible  powers.  It  was  beginning 
to  have  a  wild  look  !  It  was  evident  that  it  was 
now  ^fleshed — that  its  naturally  savage  disposition, 
formerly  dormant  for  want  of  excitement,  was  now 
rising  tumultuously  within  it— that  it  would  soon 
perform  such  deeds  as  would  scare  us  all !  It  had 
engaged  itself,  before  I  commenced  my  observa. 
tions,  upon  a  roast  jigot  of  mutton,  which  happened 
to  lie  near  it.  This  it  soon  nearly  finii^ed.  It 
then  cast  a  look  of  fearful  omen  at  a  piece  of  cold 
beef,  which  lay  immediately  beyond  it,  and  which. 
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being  placed  within  reach  by  some  kind  neighbour 
it  immediately  commenced  upon,  with  as  much 
fierceness  as  it  had  just  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  mutton.  The  beef  also  was  soon  laid  waste, 
and  another  look  of  extermination  was  forthwith 
cast  at  a  broken  pigeon-pie,  which  lay  still  farther 
off.  Hereupon  the  eye  had  scarcely  alighted^ 
when  the  man  nearest  it,  with  laudable  promptitude, 
handed  it  upwards.  Scarcely  was  it  laid  on  the 
altar  of  destruction^  when  it  disappeared  too  -, 
and  a  fourth,  and  a  fifUi,  and  a  sixth  look,  were 
successively  cast  at  other  dishes,  which  the  different 
members  of  the  party  as  promptly  sent  away,  and 
which  the  Mouth  as  promptly  despatched.  By 
this  time,  all  the  rest  of  the  party  were  lying  upon 
their  oars,  observing,  with  leisurely  astonishment, 
the  progress  of  the  surviving,  and,  as  it  appeared 
to  them,  eternal  feeder.  He  went  on,  rejoicing 
m  his  strength,  unheeding  their    idleness   and 
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wonder,  his  very  soul  af)pareatly  engrossed  in  the 
grand  business  of  devouring.  They  seemed  to 
enter  into  a  sort  of  tacit  compact^  or  agreement, 
to  indulge  and  fac^itate  him  in  his  progress,  by 
making  tbenselves,  as  it  were,  his  servitors.  What- 
ever dish  he  looked  at,  therefore,  over  the  wide 
.expanse  of  the  table,  inmiediately  disappeared 
,from  its  place.  One  after  another^  they  trooped 
€S  towards  the  head  of  the  table,  like  the  successive 
brigades  which  Wdlbgton  despatched  at  Water- 
loo, against  a  particular  field  of  French  artillery ; 
and,  still,  di^  after  dish,  like  the  said  brigades, 
came  successively  away,  broken,  shattered,  dimi- 
nished. Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  disappeared  at  the 
glance  of  that  awful  eye,  as  the  Roman  fleet 
withered  and  vanished  before  the  grand  burning 
glass  of  Archimedes.  The  end  of  all  things 
seemed  at  hand  I  The  Mouth  was  arrived  at  a 
perfect  transport  of  voracity !     It  seemed  to  be 
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no  more  capable  of  restraining  itself  than  some 
great   engine^  full  of  tremendous    machinery, 
which  cannot  stop  of  itself.     It  had  no  self-will. 
It  was  an  unaccountable  being.    It  was  a  separate 
creature^  independent  of  the  soul.     It  was  not  a 
human  thing  at  all.    It  was  every  thing  that  was 
superhuman — every  thing  that  was  immense — in- 
conceivably enormous  I     All  objects  seemed  reel- 
ing and  toppling  on  towards  it,  like  the  foam-bells 
upon  a  mighty  current,  floating  silently  on  to- 
wards the  orifice  of  some  prodigious  sea-cave.  It 
was  like  the  whirlpool  of  Maelstrom,  every  thing 
that  comes  within  the  vortex  of  which,  for  miles 
round,  is  sure  of  being  caught,  inextricably  involv 
ed,  whirled  round,  and  round,  and  round,  and  then 
down,  down  that  monstrous  gulf — that  mouth  of 
the  mighty  ocean,  th<  '"^ps  of  which  are  over- 
whelming waves,  whose  teeth  are  prodigious  rocks, 
and  whose  belly  is  the  great  abyss ! 
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Here  1  grew  diziy,  fainted,  and— I  never  saw 
the  Mouth  again. 

[flOBMt   CHAN  BE  HS.] 
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STRAWBERRIES  AND  CREAM. 


Hail  to  thee,  loveliest  June!  Thy  smile 
awaited  me  at  my  birth ;  ^  may  it  rest  upon  me 
at  the  hour  of  death— may  it  cast  its  sunshine 
into  my  grave  as  my  coffin  descends  into  the 
earth,  and  the  few  who  loved  me  look  upon  it 
for  the  last  time ! 

The  fruits — ^the  luscious  ruby  fruits — are  swell- 
ing into  ripeness.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fruits 
of  the  south — I  talk  of  those  of  my  own  country. 
I  have  a  thorough  contempt  for  Italy  with  its 
grapes!— I   detest  Spain   with   its  oranges! — I 
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should  be  happy  to  annihilate  Turkey  and  Asia 
with  their  olives  and  citrons  ! — ^I  am  writing  and 
thinking  only  of  England.  I  was  a  child  once  ; 
— Reader !  so  were  you.  Do  you  recollect  the 
day  and  the  hour  when  the  blessed  influence  of 
strawberries  and  cream  first  flashed  on  your 
awakened  mind^  and  you  felt  that  life  had  not 
been  given  you  in  vain  ?  I  was  just  seven  years 
old — my  previous  existence  is  a  blank  in 
memory— when  I  i^pent  a  June  in  the  country. 
I  may  have  picked  before  in  the  blind  ignorance 
of  infancy,  some  little  red  pulpy  balls,  which 
may  have  been  presented  to  me  on  a  little  blue 
plate  by  my  ainit  or  grandmother--4)0t  never — 
never  till  my  seventh  year  was  I  aware  that  in 
the  melting  ktxuriance  of  one  mduthful,  so  large 
a  share  of  human  happiness  might  be  comprised. 
Sugar,  cream,  and  strawberries!  Epicurean 
compound  of  unimagiuttule  ecstasy !  trinity  of 
excellence!      producing    the    only   harmonious 
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whole  known  to  me  in  all  t^e  annals  of  taste  I 
The  fresh  rigonr  of  my  youthful  palate  may 
have  yielded  somewhat  to  the  deadening  effect 
of  time,  but  the  glorious  recollections  of  those 
profound  emotions^  excited  by  my  first  intoxi- 
cating feast  on  strawberries  and  cream,  is 
worth  every  other  thought  that  memory  can 
conjure  up.  Breathes  there  tihe  man  who 
presumes  %o  simle  at  my  enthusiasm  ?  Believe 
me^  he  is  destined  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten, 
as  the  insect  upon  which  you  tread.  He  is  a 
measurer  of  broad-ciloth  or  a  scribibler  of 
juridical  technicalities. 

Such  is  not  the  destiny  awaiting  yonder  rosy 
group  of  smiling  prattlers.  I  love  the  rogues  for 
the  enlarged  and  animated  oounteiiaaces  with 
which  they  gaze  upon  the  red  spoils  before 
them.  Never  speak  to  me  of  gluttony.  It  is 
a  natural  and  a  noble  appetite,  rtdthnt  of 
health  and  happiness,  and  I  honoji  h»    Than 
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is  genius  in  the  breathing  expression  of  those 
parted  lips  which,  now  that  the  good  dame  is 
about  to  commence  her  impartial  division,  seem 
to  anticipate,  in  a  delightful  agony  of  expec- 
tation, the  fulness  of  coming  joy.  Observe  with 
how  much  vigour  that  youthful  Homer  grasps 
his  silver  spoon  I  Would  you  have  thought 
those  rose-bud  lips  could  have  admitted  so  vast 

a  mouthful  of  strawberries? — Yet,  down  they 
^  o  that  juvenile  sesophagus^  and,  as  Shakspeare 
Well  expresses  it,  "  leave  not  a  wreck  behind  !** 
Turn  your  gaze  to  this  infantine  Sappho.    What 

nknown  quantities  of  cream  and  sugar  the 
little  cherub  consumes !— Cold  on  the  stomach ! 
Pho !  the  idea  is  worthy  of  a  female  Septua- 
genarian, doomed  to  the  horrors  of  perpetual 
celibacy.  If  she  speak  from  experience,  in 
heaven's  name,  give  her  a  glass  of  brandy,  and 
iet  her  work  out  her  miserable  existence  in  fear 
and  trembling. 
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If  there  be  a  merrier  party  of  bon-vivants  at 
this  moment  in  Christendom^  may  I  never  enter 
a  garden  again!  Yet,  at  this  very  moment, 
there  are  prime  ministers  sitting  down  to  cabinet 
dinners,  and  seeing  in  every  guest  another  step 
in  the  ladder  of  ambition ;  at  this  very  moment, 
the  table  of  the  professional  epicure  is  covered 
with  all  that  is  reckerchS  in  the  annals  of  gas- 
tronomy; at  this  very  moment,  the  bride  of 
yesternight  takes  her  place  of  honour,  for  the  first 
tirne^  at  the  table  of  her  rich  and  titled  husband. 
Alas !  there  are  traitors  at  the  statesman's 
board;  there  is  poison  and  disease  within  the 
silver  dishes  of  the  epicure ;  and  there  are 
^4ent  but  sad  memories  of  days  past  away  for 
ever,  strewed  like  withered  flowers  round  the 
heart  of  the  young  bride  !  But  before  you  is 
a  living  garland,  still  blooming,  unconscious  of 
the  thousand  cankers  of  earth  and  air. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  not  sure  that  strawberries 
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ought  to  be  eaten  when  any  one  is  with  you. 
There  is  always  under  such  circumstances,  even 
though  your  companion  be  the  dearest  friend 
you  have  on  earth,  a  feeling  of  restraint,  a  con- 
sciousness that  your  attention  is  divided,  a 
diffidence  about  betraying  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  your  love  for  the  fruit  before  you, 
a  lurking  uneasiness  lest  he  should  eat  faster 
than  yourself,  or  appropriate  an  undue  share 
of  the  delicious  cream ;  in  short  there  is  always, 
on  such  occasions,  a  secret  desire  tliat  the  best 
friend  you  have  in  the  world  were  at  any 
distant  part  of  the  globe  he  might  happen  to 
have  a  Hking  for.  But,  oh  !  the  bliss  of  solitary 
fruition,  when  there  is  none  to  interrupt  you — 
none  to  compete  with  you — none  to  express 
stupid  amazement  at  the  extent  of  your  godlike 
appetite,  or  to  bring  back  your  thoughts,  by 
some  obtrusive  remark,  to  the  vulgar  afiairs  of 
*n    unsubstantial    world  ! — Behold !     the    iwilky 
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nectar  is  crimsoned  by  the  roseate  fruit !  Hea- 
vens !  what  a  flavour !  and  there  is  not  another 
human  being  near  to  intrude  upon  the  sacred 
intensity  of  your  joy!  Painter — ^poet — philo- 
sopher— where  is  your  beau-ideal — happiness  ? 
It  is  concentrated  there— and,  divided  into  equal 
portions  by  that  silver  spoon,  glides  gloriously 
down  the  throat!  Eat,  child  of  mortality!  for 
June  Cometh  but  once  in  the  year!  eat,  for 
there  is  yet  misery  in  store  for  thee!  eat,  for 
thy  days  are  numbered  !  eat,  as  if  thou  wert 
eating  immortal  life !— eat,  eat,  though  thy  next 
mouthful  terminate  in  apoplexy  ! 

My  dream  of  strawberries  hath  passed  away  ! 
the  little  red  rotundities  have  been  gathered 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  man's 
insatiate  maw  has  devoured  them  all !  New 
hopes  may  arise,  and  new  sources  of  pleasure 
may  perhaps  be  discovered; — the  yellow  goose- 
berry may  glitter  like  amber   beads  upon  the 
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bending  branches — the  ruby  cherry  may  be 
plucked  from  the  living  bough,  and  its  sunny 
sides  bruised  into  nectar  by  the  willing  teeth— 
the  apple,  tinted  with  the  vermillion  bloom  of 
maiden  beauty,  may  woo  the  eye,  and  tempt 
the  silver  knife — the  golden  pear  melting  into 
lusciousness,  soft  as  the  lip,  and  sweet  as  the 
breath  of  her  thou  lovest  most,  may  win,  foir 
a  time,  thy  heart's  idolatry — the  velvet  peach, 
or  downy  apricot,  may  lull  thee  into  brief  forget- 
fulness  of  all  terrestrial  woe — the  dark-blue 
plum,  or  sunbeam  coloured  magnum  bonum, 
may  waft  thy  soul  to  heaven— or,  last  of  all, 
thy  hot-house  grapes,  purple  on  their  bursting 
richness,  may  carry  thee  back  to  the  world's 
prime,  to  the  fawn  and  dryad-haunted  groves 
of  Arcady,  or  lap  thee  in  an  elysium  of  poetrv 
and  music— but  still  the  remembrance  of  thy 
first  love  will  be  strong  in  thy  heart,  and, 
pamper  thy  noble  nature  as  thou  wilt,  with  all 
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)  that  summer  yields,  never,  never, 
will  (he  innermost  recesses  of  thy  soul  cease  to 
be  inhabited  by  an  immortal  reminiscence  of 
"Strawberries  and  Cream !" 

[Hehoib*  of  a  Boh  Vitaht.' 
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THE   ROSE    IN  JANUARY. 


I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  aGqiiainted, 
in  his  old  age,  with  the  celebrated  Wieland,  and 
to  be  often  admitted  to  his  table.  It  was  there 
that,  animated  by  a  flask  of  Rhenish,  he  loved  to 
recount  the  anecdotes  of  his  youth,  and  with  a 
gaiety  and  ruuveti  which  rendered  them  extremely 
interesting.  His  age — ^his  learning — ^his  celebrity 
— no  longer  threw  us  to  a  distance,  and  we  laughed 
with  him  as  joyously  as  he  himself  laughed  in  re- 
lating the  little  adventure  which  I  now  attempt  to 
relate.  It  had  a  chief  influence  on  his  life,  and  it 
was  that  which  he  was  fondest  of  retracing,  and 
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retraced  with  most  poignancy.  I  can  well  remem* 
ber  his  very  words ;  but  there  are  still  wanting  the 
expression  of  his  fine  countenance — ^his  hair  white 
as  snow,  gracefully  curling  round  his  head — ^his 
blue  eyes,  somewhat  faded  by  years,  yet  still  an- 
nouncing his  genius  and  depth  of  thought ;  his 
brow  touched  with  the  lines  of  reflection,  but  open, 
elevated,  and  of  a  distinguished  character;  his 
smile  full  of  benevolence  and  candour.  *^  I  was 
handsome  enough,"  he  used  sometimes  to  say  to 
us — and  n«  one  who  looked  at  him  could  doubt  it : 
'*  but  I  was  not  amiable,  for  a  savant  rarely  is," 
he  would  add  laughingly, — and  this  every  one 
doubted;  so  to  prove  it,  he  recounted  the  little 
history  that  follows : — 

"  I  was  not  quite  thirty,"  said  he  to  us,  "  when 
I  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophical  professor  in 
this  college^  in  the  most  flattering  manner :  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  my  amour  propre  was  gratified  by 
a  distinction  rare  enough  at  my  age.    I  certainly 
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had  worked  for  it  formerly :  but  at  the  moment  it 
came  to  me,  another  species  of  philosophy  occu- 
pied me  much  more  deeply,  and  I  would  have 
given  more  to  know  what  passed  in  one  heart, 
than  to  have  had  power  to  analyze  those  of  a'i 
mankind.  I  was  passionately  in  love ;  and  you  all 
know,  I  hope,  that  when  love  takes  possession  of 
a  young  head,  adieu  to  every  thing  else ;  there 
is  no  room  for  any  other  thought.  My  table  was 
covered  with  folios  of  all  colours,  quires  of  paper 
of  all  sizes,  journals  of  all  species,  catalogues  of 
books^  in  short,  of  all  that  one  finds  on  a  profes- 
sor's table :  but  of  the  whole  circle  of  science,  I 
had  for  some  time  studied  only  the  article  Rose, 
whether  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  the  botanical  books, 
or  all  the  gardeners*  calendars  that  I  could  meet 
with.  You  shall  learn  presently  what  led  me  to 
this  study,  and  why  it  was  that  my  window  was 
always  open,  even  during  the  coldest  days.  All 
this  was  connected  with  the  passion  by  which  I 
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was  possessed,  and  whiclu  was  become  my  sole  and 
continual  thought.  I  could  not  well  say  at  this 
moment  how  my  lectures  and  courses  got  on ;  but 
this  I  know^  that  more  than  once  I  have  8aid« 
*  Amelia,'  instead  of  *  philosophy.* 

"  It  was  the  name  of  my  beauty— 4n  fact,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  University,  Mademoiselle  de  Bel- 
mont Her  father,  a  distingui^ed  officer,  had  died 
on  the  field  of  battle.  She  occupied  with  hef 
mother  a  large  and  handsome  house  in  the  street 
in  which  I  lived,  on  the  same  side,  and  a  few  doors 
distant.  This  mother,  wise  and  prudent,  obliged 
by  circumstances  to  inhabit  a  city  filled  with  young 
students  from  all  parts,  and  having  so  charming  a 
daughter,  never  suffered  her  a  moment  from  her 
sight,  either  in  or  out  of  doors.  But  the  good 
lady  passionately  loved  company  and  cards;  and 
to  reconcile  her  tastes  with  her  duties,  she  carried 
Amelia  with  her  to  all  the  assemblies  of  dowagers^ 
professors'  wives,  canonesses,  &c.  81%,,  wktrt  fbm 
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poor  girl  ennuyed  herself  to  death  with  hemming 
or  knitting  beside  her  mother's  card-table.     But 
you  ought  to  have  been  informed,  that  no  student, 
indeed  no  man  under  fifty,  was  admitted.     I  had 
then  but  little  chance  of  conveying  my  sentiments 
to  Amelia.     I  am  sure,  however^  that  any  other 
than  myself  would  have  discovered  this  chance, 
but  I  was  a  perfect  novice  in  gallantry  3  and  until 
the  moment  when  I  imbibed  this  passion   from 
Amelia's  beautiful  dark  eyes,  mine,  having  been 
always  fixed  upon  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal- 
daic,  &c.,  understood  nothing  at  all  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart!    It  was  at  an  old  lady's,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced,  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  Amelia  i  my  destiny  led  me  to  her  house  on 
the  evening  of  her  a^embly ;  she  received  me— I 
saw  Mademoiselle  de  Belmont,  and  from  that  in- 
stant her  image  was  engraven  in  lines  of  fire  on 
my  heart    The  mother  frowned  at  the  sight  of  a 
well-looking  youn    man :  but  my  timid,  grave, 
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and  perhaps  somewhat  pedantic  air,  re-assured 
her.  There  were  a  few  other  young  persons — 
daughters  and  nieces  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion ; 

it  was  summer— they  obtained  permission  to  walk 

« 

^n  the  garden,  under  the  windows  of  the  saloon, 
and  the  eyes  of  their  mammas.  I  followed  them ; 
and,  without  daring  to  address  a  word  to  my  fair 
one,  caught  each  that  fell  from  her  lips. 

"  Her  conversation  appeared  to  me  as  charming 
as  her  person ;  she  spoke  on  different  subjects  with 
intelligence  above  her  years.    In  making  som^ 
pleasant  remarks  on  the  defects  of  men  in  general, 
she  observed,  that  *  what  she  most  dreaded  was 
violence  of  temper.'    Naturally  of  a  calm  dispo- 
sition, I  was  wishing  to  boast  of  it;  but  not  having 
the  courage,  I  at  last  entered  into  her  idea,  and 
said  so  much  against  passion,  that  I  could  not  well 
be  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  it.     I  was  recom- 
})ensed  by  an  approving  smile ;  it  emboldened  me, 
and  I  began  to  talk  much  better  than  I  thought 
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myself  capable  of  doing  before  so  many  handsome 
women;  she  appeared  to  listen  with  pleasure ;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  chapter  of  fashions,  I  had 
no  more  to  say — it  was  an  unknown  language; 
neither  did  she  appear  versed  in  it  Then  suc- 
ceeded observations  on  the  flowers  in  the  garden; 
I  knew  little  more  of  this  than  of  the  fashions,  but 
I  might  likewise  have  my  particular  taste ;  and  to 
decide,  I  waited  to  learn  that  of  Amelia :  she  de- 
clared for  the  Ro9ey  and  grew  animated  in  the 
eulogy  of  her  chosen  flower.  From  that  moment, 
it  became  for  me  the  queen  of  flowers.  *  Amelia,' 
said  a  pretty,  little,  laughing,  EspieglCy  ^  how  many 
of  your  favourites  are  condemned  to  death  this 
winter?*  •  Not  one/  replied  she;  *  I  renounce 
them— their  education  is  too  troublesome,  and  too 
ungrateful  a  task ;  and  I  begin  to  think  I  know 
nothing:  about  it.' 

"I  assumed  sufficient  resolution   to  ask  tlie 
explanation  of  ttiis  question  and  answer.    She 
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gave  it  to  me,  '  You  bare  just  learned  that  I 
am  passionately  fond  of  roses:  it  is  an  here* 
ditary  taste :  my  mother  is  still  fonder  of  them 
than  I  am ;  since  I  was  able  to  think  of  any 
thing,  I  have  had  the  greatest  wish  to  offer  her 
a  rose-tree  in  blow  (as  a  new  year's  gifl)  on 
the  first  of  January;  I  have  never  succeeded. 
Every  year  I  have  put  a  quantity  of  rose-trees 
into  vases;  the  greater  number  perished;  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  offer  one  rose  to  my 
mother.'  So  little  did  I  know  of  the  culture 
of  flowers,  as  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  that  it 
was  possible  to  have  roses  in  winter ;  but  from 
the  moment  that  I  understood  that  it  might  be, 
without  a  miracle,  and  that  incessant  attention 
only  was  necessary,  I  promised  myself,  that 
this  year  the  first  of  January  should  not  pass 
without  Amelia's  offering  her  mother  a  rose 
tree  in  blow.  We  returned  to  the  saloon — so 
close  was  I  on  the  watch,  that  I  heard  her  ask 
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my  name  in  a  whisper.  Her  companion  an- 
swered, 'I  know  him  only  by  reputation; 
they  say  he  is  an  author  5  and  so  learned,  that 
he  is  already  a  professor.'  '  I  should  never  have 
guessed  it/  said  Amelia ;  '  he  seems  neither 
vain  nor  pedantic'  How  thankful  was  I  for 
this  reputation. — ^Next  morning  I  went  to  a 
gardener,  and  ordered  fifty  rose*trees,  of  differ- 
ent months,  to  be  put  in  vases.  '  It  must  be  singu- 
ar  ill  fortune,'  thought  I, '  if,  among  this  number^ 
one  at  least  does  not  flower.'  On  leaving  the 
gardener,  I  went  to  my  bookseller's — purchased 
some  works  on  flowers,  and  returned  home  full 
of  hope.  I  intended  to  accompany  my  rose- 
tree  with  a  fine  letter,  in  which  I  should  request 
to  visit  Madame  de  Belmont,  in  order  to  teach 
her  daughter  the  art  of  having  roses  in  winter; 
the  agreeable  lesson,  and  the  charming  scholar, 
were  to  me  much  pleasanter  themes  than  those 
of   my  philosophical  lectures.      1   built   on  all 
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this  the  prettiest  romance  possible^  my  milk- 
pail  had  not  yet  got  on  so  far  as  Perrette^s;  she 
held  it  on  her  head  ^  and  my  rose  was  not  yet 
transplanted  into  its  vase;  but  I  saw  it  all  in 
blow.  In  the  mean  time,  I  was  happy  only  in 
imagination;  I  no  longer  saw  Amelia;  they 
ceased  to  invite  me  to  the  dowager  parties,  and 
she  was  not  allowed  to  mix  in  those  of  young 
people.  I  must  then  be  restricted,  until  my 
introducer  was  in  a  state  of  presentation,  to 
seeing  her  every  evening  pass  by  with  her 
mother,  as  they  went  to  their  parties.  Happily 
for  me,  Madame  de  Belmont  was  such  a  coward 
in  a  carriage,  that  she  preferred  walking  when 
it  was  possible.  I  knew  the  hour  at  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  home ;  I  learned 
to  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  their 
gate  from  that  of  all  the  others  of  the  quarter ; 
my  window  on  the  floor  was  always  open;  at 
the    moment    I    heard    their    gate    unclose,    I 
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snatched  up  some  volume,  which  was  often 
turned  upside  down,  stationed  myself  at  the 
window,  as  if  profoundly  occupied  with  my 
study,  and  thus  almost  every  day  saw  for  an 
instant  the  lovely  girl  5  and  this  instant  was 
sufficient  to  attach  me  to  her  still  more  deeply. 
The  elegant  simplicity  of  her  dress;  her  rich 
dark  hair  wreathed  round  her  head^  and  falling 
in  ringlets  on  her  forehead;  her  slight  and 
graceful  figure — ^her  step  at  once  light  and 
commanding — ^the  fairy  foot,  that  the  care  of 
guarding  the  snowy  robe  rendered  visible, 
inflamed  my  admiration;  while  her  dignified 
and  composed  manner,  her  attention  to  her 
mother,  and  the  afiability  with  which  she  saluted 
her  inferiors,  touched  my  heart  yet  more.  I 
began  too,  to  fancy,  that,  limited  as  were  my 
opportunities  of  attracting  her  notice,  I  was  not 
entirely  indifferent  to  her.  For  example,  on 
leaving  home,  she  usually  crossed  to  the  opposite 
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Side  of  the  street;   for  had  she  passed  close  to 
my  windows,  she  guessed,  that,  intently  occu- 
pied as  I  chose  to  appear,  I  could  not  well  raise 
my  eyes  from  my  book;   then,  as  she  came  near 
my  house,  there  was  always  something  to  say, 
in  rather  a  louder  tone,  as,  '  Take  care  mamma ; 
lean  heavier  on  me ;  do  you  feel  cold  ? '    I  then 
raised  my  eyes,  looked  at  her,  saluted  her,  and 
generally  encountered  the  transient  glance  of 
my  divinity,  who,  with  a  blush^  lowered  her 
eyes,  and  returned  my  salute.     The  mother,  all 
enveloped  in  cloaks,  and  hoods^  saw  nothing 
I  saw  every  thing — and  surrendered  my  heart. 
A  slight  circumstance  augmented  my  hopes.    I 
had   published   'An  Abridgement  of  Practical 
Philosophy.'    It  was  an  extract  from  my  course 
of  lectures — was  successful,  and  the  edition  was 
sold.      My  bookseller,  aware  that  I  had   some 
copies  remaining,  came  to  beg  one  for  a  customer 
of  his,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  it ; 

4  B 
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apd  he  namea  Mademoiselle  Amelia  Belmoot, 
I  actually  blushed  with  pleasure;  to  conceal  my 
embarrassment,  I  laughingly  inquired^  what 
could  a  girl  of  li^r  age  want  with  $o  serious  a 
work  ?  *  To  read  it,  sir,  doubjtless ; '  replied 
the  booksel^r  y  *  Mademoiselle  Avaelia  does  not 
resemble  the  generality  pf  young  ladies;  she 
prefers  useful  to  amusing  books.'  He  then 
mentioned  the  navies  of  several  that  he  had 
lately  sent  to  her ;  and  gave  me  a  high  opinion 
of  her  taste.  'From  her  in^paifcience  for  your 
book,'  added  he, '  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  it 
will  be  perused  with  gi;eat  pleasure ;  more  than 
ten  messages  have  been  sent;  at  last  I  promised 
it  for  to-mprrow,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  enable 
me  to  keep  my  word.'  I  thrilled  with  joy,  as 
I  gave  him  the  volumes,  at  the  idea  that  ^4melia 
would  read  my  sentiments,  and  that  she  would 
learn  to  know  me. 

•^October  amved,  and  witji  it  my  Mty  vases 
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of  rose-trees;  for  which  of  course,  they  maae 
me  pay  what  they  chose; — and  I  was  as  oelig;ht- 
ed  to  count  them  m  my  room,  as  a  miser  would 
his  sacks  of  gold.  They  all  looked  rather 
languishing,  but  then  it  was  because  they  had 
not  yet  reconciled  themselves  to  the  new  earth. 
I  read  all  that  was  ever  written  on  the  culture 
of  rosesy  with  much  more  attention  than  I  had 
formerly  read  my  old  philosophers ;  and  I  ended 
as  wise  as  I  began.  I  perceived  that  this  science, 
like  all  others  has  no  fixed  rules,  and  that  each 
vaunts  his  system,  and  believes  it  the  best. 
One  of  my  gardener  authors  would  have  the 
rose-trees  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air; 
another  recommended  their  being  kept  close 
shut  up;  one  ordered  constant  watering;  another 
absolutely  forbade  it  '  It  is  thus  with  the  edu- 
cation of  man,'  said  I,  closing  the  volumes  m 
vexation.  'Always  in  extremes — let  us  try 
the  medium  between  these  opposite   opinions.' 
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I  established  a  good  thermometer  in  my  room; 

and,  according  to  its  indications,  I  pat  them 
outside  the  windows  or  took  them  in ;  you  may 
guess  that  fifly  vases,  to-  which  I  gave  this 
exercise  three  or  four  times  a-day,  according 
to  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  did  not 
leave  me  much  '  idle  time ;  and  this  was  the 
occupation  of  a  professor  of  philosophy!  Ah! 
well  might  they  have  taken  his  chair  from  him, 
and  sent  him  back  to  school,  a  thousand  times 
more  childish  than  the  youngest  of  those  pupils 
to  whom  I  hurried  over  the  customary  routine 
of  philosophical  lessons :  my  whole  mind  was 
fixed  on  Amelia  and  my  rose  trees. 

"The  death  of  the  greater  number  of  my 
eleves,  however,  soon  lightened  my  labour; 
more  than  half  of  them  never  struck  root 
I  flung  them  into  the  fire;  a  fourth  part  of  those 
that  remamed,  afler  unfolding  some  little  leaves, 
stopped    there.       Several  assumed    a   blackish 
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yellow  tint,  ana  gave  me  hopes  ol   beautifying , 
some  flourished  surprismgly,  but  only  m  leaves ; 
others,    to  my  great  joy,    were  covered    with 
buds  5    but  in  a  few  days  they  always  got  that 
little   yellow   circle    which    gardeners   call   the 
collar,  and  which  is  to  them  a  mortal  malady — 
their  stalks    twisted — they  drooped — and  finally 
fell,   one  after  the  other,  to  the  earth — not  a 
single  bud  remaining  on  my  poor  trees.     This 
withered  my  hopes;  and  the  more  care  I  took 
of  my  invalids — the  more  I  hawked  them  from 
window  to  window,  the  worse  they  grew.     At 
last   one  of   them,  and   but   one,  promised  to 
reward  my  trouble— thickly  covered  with  leaves, 
it  formed  a  handsome  bush,  from  the  middle  of 
which  sprung  out  a  fine  vigorous  branch,  crowned 
with  six  beautiful  buds  that  got  no  collar — grew, 
enlarged^   and    even   discovered,  through  their 
calkes.  a  slight  rose  tint    There  w^re  still  six 
long  weeks  before  the  new  year;  and  certainly 
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four,  at  least,  of  my  precious  buds  would  be 
blown  by  that  time.  Behoid  me  now  recompensed 
for  all  my  pains:  hope  re-entered  my  heart, 
and  every  moment  I  looked  on  my  beauteouis 
introducer  with  complacency. 

"On  the  27th  of  November,  a  day,  which  I 
can  never  forget,  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  brilliance; 
I  thanked  Heaven,  and  hastened  to  place  my 
rose-tree,  and  such  of  its  companions  as  yet 
survived,  on  a  peristyle  in  the  court.  (I  have 
already  mentioned  that  I  lodged  on  the  ground 
floor.)  I  watered  them,  and  went,  as  usual,  to 
give  my  philosophical  lecture.  I  then  dined 
— drank  to  the  health  of  my  rose— and  returned 
to  take  my  station  in  my  window,  with  a  quicker 
throbbing  of  the  heart 

"Amelia's  mother  had  been  slightly  indisposed ; 
for  eight  days  she  had  not  left  the  house,  and 
consequently  I  had  not  seen  my  fair  one.  On 
the  first  morning  I  had  observed  the  physician 
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going  in;   uneasy  for  her,  I  contrived  to  cross 
his  way,  questioned  him,  and  was  oomfoned. 
i  afterwards   learned    that   the    old    lady   had 
recovered,   and  was   to  make    her  appearance 
abroad  on  this  day  at  a  grand  gala  given  by  a 
baroness,  who  lived  at  the  end  of   the  street. 
I  was  then  certain  to  see  Amelia  pass  by,  and 
eight   days     of    privation   had   enhanced   that 
thought;    I  am  sure  Madame  de  Belmont  did 
not  look  to  this  pctfty  with  as  much  impatience 
as  I  did.     She  w^  always  one  of  the  first:  it 
had  scarcely  struck  ive,  when  I  heard  the  bei' 
of   her  gate.      I  took  up  a  book — ^there  I  was 
at  my  post— and  presently  I  saw  Amelia  appear, 
dazzling  with  dress  and  beauty  as  she  gave  her 
arm  to  her  mother:  never  yet  had  the  brilliancy 
of  her  figure  so  struck  me ;  diis  time  there  was 
no  occasion  for  her  to  speak  to  catch  my  eyes; 
they  were  fixed  on  her,   but  her's  were  bent 
down;   however,  she  guessed  that  I  was  there, 
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for  she  passed  slowly  to  prolong  my  happiness. 
I  followed  her  with  my  gaze,  until  she  entered 
the  house;  there  only  she  turned  her  head  for 
a  second ;  the  door  was  shut,  and  she  disappeared; 
but  remained  present  to  my  heart.       I   could 
neither  close  my  window,  nor  cease  to  look  at 
the  baroness's  hotel,  as  if  I  could  see  Amelia 
througll   the  walls;    I   remained    there   till  all 
objects  were  fading  into  obscurity — ^the  approach 
of  night,  and  the  frostiness  of  the  air,  brought 
to  my  recollection  that  the  rose-tree  was  still 
on  the  peristyle :   never  had  it  been  so  precious 
to  me;    I  hastened  to  it;     and  scarcely  was 
I  in  the  anti-chamber,  when  I  heard  a  singular 
noise,    like  that  of  an  animal    browsing,    and 
tinkling  its  bells.    I  trembled,  I  flew,  and  I  had 
the  grief  to  find  a  sheep  quietly  fixed  beside 
my  rose-trees,  of  which  it  was  making  its  even- 
ing repast  with  no  small  avidity. 

'^  I  caught  up  the  first  thing  in  my  way ;  it  was 
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a  heavy  cane :  I  wished  to  drive  away  the  glutton- 
ous beast;  alas!  it  was  too  late;  he  had  just 
bitten  ojQT  the  beautiful  branch  of  buds;  he 
swallowed  them  one  afler  another;  and  in  spite 
of  the  gloom,  I  could  isee,  half  out  of  his  mouth, 
the  finest  of  them  all,  which  in  a  moment  was 
champed  like  the  rest  I  was  neither  ill-tempered, 
nor  violent ;  but  at  this  sight  I  was  no  longer 
master  of  myself.  Without  well  knowing  what 
I  did,  I  discharged  a  blow  of  my  cane  on  the 
animal,  and  stretched  it  at  my  feet.  No  sooner 
did  I  perceive  it  motionless  than  I  repented  of 
having  killed  a  creature  ^;  unconscious  of  the 
mischief  it  had  done.  Was  this  worthy  of  the 
professor  of  philosophy,  the  adorer  of  the  gentle 
Amelia  ?  But  thus  to  eat  up  my  rose-tree,  niy 
only  hope  to  get  admittance  to  her!  When 
I  thought  on  its  annihilation,  I  could  not  consider 
myself  so  culpable.  However,  the  night  dark- 
ened ;   I  heard  the  old  servant  crossing  the  lower 
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passage,  and  I  called  her.     'Catherine,'  said  I^ 

*  bring  your  light,  there  is  mischief  here ;  yoii  left 
the  stable  door  op6n  (that  of  the  conrt  was  also 
unclofi^),  one  of  yotii*  sheep  has  been  browsing 
on  my  rose-trees,  and  I  have  punished  it^' 

**  She  soon  came  with  a  lanthom  in  her  hand« 
It  is  not  one  of  our  sheep,^  said  she;  *l  have 
just  come  from  them ;  the  stable  giate  is  shut,  and 
they  are  all  within.  O,  blessed  saints !  blessed 
saints  !  What  do  I  Jee  '—exclaimed  she,  when 
near,  'it  is  the  pet  sheep  of  our  neighbour 
Mademoiselle  de  Belmont.  Poor  Robin  I  what 
bad  luek  brought  yot^  here !  O  !  how  sorry  she 
will  be.'    I  nearly  dropped  down  beside  Robin. 

*  Of  Mademoiselle  Amelia ! '  said  I  in  a  trembling 
voice ;  *  has  she  actually  a  sheep  ?  '  *  O  !  good 
Lord!  no;  she  has  none  at  this  moment^but 
that  which  lies  there,  with  its  four  legs  up  m 
the  air :  she  loved  it  as  herself ;  see  the  collar 
that  she  worked  for  it  with  her  own  handct.'     I 
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bent  to  look  at  it.  It  was  of  red'  leather, 
ornamented  with  little  bells,  and  she  had  em- 
broidered on  it,  in  gold  thread — 'Robin  belongs 
to  Amelia  de  Bdmont ;  she  loves  him,  and  begs 
that  he  may  be  restored  to  her/  *  What  will  she 
think  of  the  bar^xiria  who  killed  him  in  a  fit 
of  passion — the  vice  that  she  most  detests ;  she 
is  right,  it  has  been  fatal  to  her ;  yet  if  he  should 
be  only  stunned  by  a  blow ;  Catherine,  run,  ask 
for  some  aether,  or  Ecu  de  Fie,  or  hartshorn,—- 
run,  Catherine,  run  1* 

*^  Catherine  set  off ;  I  tried  to  make  it  open  its 
mouth,— my  rose-bud  was  still  between  its 
hermetically-cealed  teeth ;  perhaps  the  collar 
pressed  it :  in  fact  the  throat  was  swelled.  I  got 
it  off  with  difficulty ;  something  fell  from  it  at 
my  feet,  which  I  mechanically  took  up  and  put 
into  my  pocket  without  looking  at,  so  much 
was  I  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  the  resuscitation. 
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I  rubbed  him  with  all  my  strength ;  I  grew  more 
and  more  impatient  for  the  return  of  Catherine. 
She  came  with  a  small  new  phial  in  her  hand, 
calling  out  in  her  usual  manner, '  Here,  sir,  here's 
the  medicine.  I  never  opened  my  mouth  about 
it  to  Mademoiselle  Amelia;  I  pity  her  enough 
without  that.' 

" '  What  is  all  this  Catherine  ?  where  have 
you  seen  Mademoiselle  Amelia  ?  and  what  is 
her  affliction,  if  she  does  not  know  of  her  favour- 
ite's death?'  *0,  sir,  this  is  a  terrible  day  for 
the  poor  young  lady.  She  was  at  the  end  of 
the  street  searching  for  a  ring  which  she  had  lost ; 
and  it  was  no  trifle,  but  the  rmg  that  her  dead 
father  had  got  as  a  present  from  the  Emperor, 
and  worth,  they  say,  more  ducats  than  I  have  hairs 
on  my  head.  Her  mother  lent  it  to  her  to  day 
for  the  party  ;  she  has  lost  it^  she  knows  neither 
how  nor  where,  and  never  missed  it  till  she  drew 
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off  her  glove  at  supper.  And,  poor  soul  I  the 
glove  was  on  again  in  a  minute,  for  fear  it  should 
be  seen  that  the  ring  was  wanting,  and  she  slipped 
out  to  search  for  it  along  the  street,  but  has  found 
nothing.' 

"It  struck  me  that  the  substance  that  had 
&llen  from  the  sheep^s  collar  had  the  form  of  a 
Ting — could  it  possibly  be! — I  looked  at  it, 
and  judge  of  my  joy ! — it  was  Madame  de 
Belmont's  ring,  and  really  very  beautiful  and 
costly.  A  secret  presentiment  whispered  to  me 
that  this  was  a  better  means  of  presentation  than 
the  rose-tree.  I  pressed  the  precious  ring  to 
my  heart,  and  to  my  lips ;  assured  myself  that 
die  sheep  was  really  dead ;  and  leaving  him 
stretched  near  the  devastated  rose-trees,  I  ran 
into  the  street,  dismissed  those  who  were  seeking 
in  vain,  and  stationed  myself  at  my  door  to 
await  the  return  of  my  neighbours.    I  saw  from 
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a  distajQce  the  fbxaheaii^  that  preceded  them^ 
quickly  distinguished  their  voices,  and  compre- 
hended bj  them,  thai  Amelia  had  confessed  her 
inisfoimne.  The  mother  scolded  bitterly;  the 
daughter  wept,  and  said,  *  Perhaps  it  may  be 
foundi'  *0  yes,  perhaps,' — replied  the  mother 
with  irritation,  ^  it  is  too  rich  a  prize  to  him  that 
fiodsit;  the  emperor  gave  it  to  your  deceased 
father,  on  the  field,  when  he  saved  his  life ;  he 
set  more  value  on  it  than  (m  all  he  possessed 
besides,  and  now  you  have  thus  flung  it  away ; 
but  the  &ult  IS  mine  for  having  trusted  you  with 
it  For  some  time  back  you  have  seemed  quite 
bewildered.'  I  heard  aU  this  as  I  followed  at 
some  paces  behind  (hem;  .|hey  reached  home; 
and  I  had  the  cFuelty  to  prolong,  for  some 
moments  more,  Amelia's  mortification. — I  intended 
that  the  treasure  should  procure  me  the  entree 
of  their  dwelling,   and  I  waited  till  they  had 
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got  up  stairs.  I  then  had  mjself  announced  as 
thebeaf^of  good  news;  I  was mtroducpd,  and 
respe<^ully  presented  the  ring  to  Madaine  de 
Behmont:  and  how  delighted  seemed  Amelia! 
and  how  heautifuUy  she  brightened  in  her  joy, 
not  alone  that  the  ring  was  found,  but  that  1  was 
the  finder.  She  cast  herself  on  her  mother's 
bosom,  and  turning  on  me  her  eyes,  humid  with 
tears^  though  beaming  with  pleasure,  she  clasped 
her  hands,  excbiimng,  ^O^  sir,  what  obligation, 
what  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  you ! ' 

^  '  Ah,  Mademoiselle ! '  returned  I,  '  you  know 
not  to  whom  you  address  the  term  gratitude.' 
'  To  one  who  has  conferred  on  me  a  great  plea- 
sure,' said  she.'  ^  To  one  who  has  caused  you 
a  serious  pain— to  the  kill^Br  of  Bobin.' 

"  *  You,  sir  ?— ^I  cannot  credit  it— why  should 
you  do  so  ?  you  are  not  ?o  cruel.' 

"*^No,  but  I  am  so  unfortunate     It  was  m 
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opening  his  collar,  which  I  have  also  brought 
to  you,  that  your  ring  fell  on  the  ground — you 
promised  a  great  recompence  to  him  who  should 
find  it  I  dare  to  solicit  that  recompence ;  grant 
me  my  pardon  for  Robin's  death.' 

"*And  I,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  it,'  exclaimed 
the  mother.  '  I  never  could  endure  that  animal ; 
it  took  up  Amelia's  entire  time,  and  wearied  me 
out  of  all  patience  with  its  bleating.  If  you  had 
not  killed  it,  Heaven  knows  where  it  might  have 
carried  my  diamond.  But  how  did  it  get 
entangled  in  the  collar?  Amelia,  pray  explain 
rdl  this.' 

'^ Amelia's  heart  was  agitated;  she  was  as 
much  grieved  that  it  was  I  who  had  killed  Robin, 
as  that  he  was  dead. — 'Poor  Robin,'  said  she, 
dr3ring  a  tear,  '  he  was  rather  too  fond  of  running 
out ;  before  leaving  home,  I  had  put  on  his  collar 
that  he  might  not  be  lost — he  had  always  been 
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brought  back  to  me.  The  ring  must  have  slipped 
under  his  collar.  I  hastily  drew  on  my  glove, 
and  never  missed  it  till  I  was  at  supper. 

** '  What  good  luck  it  was  that  he  went  straight 
to  this  gentleman's,'  observed  the  mother. 

"  *  Yes — for  you,'  said  Amelia ;  *  he  was 
cruelly  received — was  it  such  a  crime,  sir,  to 
enter  your  door  ? ' 

"  *  It  was  night,'  I  replied ;  '  I  could  not 
distinguish  the  collar,  and  I  learned,  when  too 
late,  that  the  animal  belonged  to  you.' 

"  *  Thank  Heaven,  then,  you  did  not  know 
It ! '  cried  the  mother,  or  where  would  have  been 
my  ring  ? ' 

*' '  It  is  necessary  at  least,'  said  Amelia,  with 
emotion,  *  that  I  should  know  how  my  favourite 
could  have  so  cruelly  chagrined  you.' 

"  *  O  Mademoiselle,  he  had  devoured  my 
hope,  my  happiness,  a  superb  rose-tree  about 

4  , 
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to  blow,  that  I  had  been  long  watching,  and 
intended  to  present  to— to— a  person  on  New- 
Year's-Day.'  Amelia  smiled,  blushed,  extended 
her  lovely  hand  towards  me,  and  murmured, — 
^  All  is  pardoned/  *  If  it  had  eaten  up  a  rose- 
tree  about  to  blow,'  cried  Madame  de  Belmont, 
*  it  deserved  a  thousand  deaths.  I  would  give 
twenty  sheep  for  a  rose-tree  in  blow.'  *  And  I 
am  much  mistaken,'  said  Amelia,  with  the  sweet- 
est naivety,  *if  this  very  rose-tree  was  not 
intended  for  you.  '  For  me !  you  have  lost 
your  senses  child;  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  the  gentleman.'  *  But  he  knows  your 
fondness  for  roses  ;  I  mentioned  it  one  day  before 
him,  the  only  time  I  ever  met  him,  at  Madame 
de  S.'s.  Is  it  not  true,  sir,  that  my  unfortunate 
favourite  had  eaten  up  my  mother's  rose-tree?' 
1  acknowledged  it,  and  I  related  the  course  of 
education  of  my  B^y  rose-trees. 
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**  Madame  de  Belmont  laughed  heartily,  and 
said,  '  she  owed  me  a  double  obligation.' 
Mademoiselle  Amelia  has  given  me  my  recom- 
pence  for  the  diamond,'  said  I  to  her; — *  I  claim 
yours  also,  madame.'  '  Ask,  sir — '  *  Permissbn  to 
pay  my  respects  sometimes  to  you!'  'Granted,' 
replied  she,  gaily.  I  kissed  her  hand  respectfully, 
that  of  her  daughter  tenderly,  and  withdrew.  But 
I  returned  the  next  day — and  every  day — I  was 
received  with  a  kindness  that  each  visit  increased, 
— I  was  looked  on  as  one  of  the  family.  It  was  I 
Krho  now  gave  my  arm  to  Madame  de  Belmont  to 
conduct  her  to  the  evening  parties ;  she  presented 
me  as  her  friend,  and  they  were  no  longer  dull  to 
her  daughter.  New-Year's-Day  arrived.  I  had 
gone  the  evening  before  to  a  sheepfold  in  the  vici- 
nity to  purchase  a  lamb  similar  to  that  I  had  killed. 
I  collected  from  the  different  hot-houses  all  the 
flowering  rose-trees  I  could  find ;  the  finest  of  them 
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was  for  Madame  de  Belmont;  and  the  roses  of  the 
others  were  wreathed  in  a  garland  round  the  fleecy 
neck  of  the  lamb.    In  the  evening  I  went  to  my 
neighbours,  with  my  presents.    '  Robin  and  the 
rose-tree  are  restored  to  life,'  said  I,  in  offering  my 
homage,  which  was  received  with  sensibility  and 
gratefulness.    'I  also  should  like  to  give  you  a 
New-Year's-gifl,'  said  Madame  de  Belmont  to  me, 
*  if  1  but  knew  what  you  would  best  like.'    *  What 
I  best  like — ah  I  if  I  only  dared  to  tell  yoa'    *  If 
it  should  chance  now  to  be  my  daughter — .'  I  fell 
at  her  feet,  and  so  did  Amelia.     '  Well,'  said  the 
kind  parent,  *  there  then  is  your  New-Year's-gift 
ready  found ;  Amelia  gives  you  her  heart,  and  I 
give  you  her  hand.'    She  took  the  rose  wreath 
from  off  the  lamb,  and  twined  it  round  our  united 
hands.    *  And  my  Amelia,'  continued  the  old  pro* 
fessor,  as  he  finished  his  anecdote,  passing  an  arm 
round  his  companion  as  she  sat  beside  him,  ^  My 
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Amelia  is  still  to  my  eyes  as  beautiful,  and  to  my 
heart  as  dear,  as  oq  the  day  when  our  bands  were 
bound  together  with  a  chain  of  flowers.' " 

[IIOM  IHEOBRXiN.] 
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THE  MARCH  OF  MIND. 


—  o- 


Mr.  Job  Spimkins,  grocer  and  vestryman  of 
Crutched-Friars,  was  a  stout,  easy,  good-natured, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  who — ^to  adopt  a  mer- 
cantile phrase — ^was  "  well  to  do  in  the  world," 
and  had  long  borne  an  exemplary  charactei 
throughout  his  ward  for  sobriety,  punctuality, 
civility,  and  all  those  homely  but  well-wearing 
qualities  which  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  trade. 
Punctuality,  however,  was  the  one  leading  feature 
of  his  mmd,  which  he  carried  to  so  extravagant  a 
height,  that  having  formed  a  scale  of  moral  duties, 
ne  had  placed  it  m  the  very  front  rank,  side  by 
side  with  honesty— or  the  art  of  driving  a  good 
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bargabv— and  just  two  above  temperance,  sober- 
ness  and  chastity.  Even  in  his  social  hours,  this 
peculiak*  trait  of  character  decided  his  predilec- 
tion; for,  Aotwidlstanding  he  was  much  given  to 
keeping  up  feasts  and  holidays,  and  had  a  high 
respect  for  Michaelmas-Day,  Christmas-Day, 
Twelfth-Day,  New-Year's-Day,  &c.,  yet  he  al- 
ways expressed  an  indifferent  opinion  of  Easter, 
because,  like  an  Irishman's  pay-day,  it  was  seldom 
or  never  punctual.  Next  to  this  engrossing 
hobby  was  our  citizen's  a^bhorrence  of  poetry, 
an  abhorrence  which  he  extended  with  consi- 
derate impartiality  to  every  branch  of  literature. 
But  Dr.  Franklin's  works  formed  an  excep- 
tion. He  pronounced  his  commercial  maxims  to 
be  the  chefs- d^ceuvre  of  genius,  and  used  to  set 
them  as  large  text-copies  for  his  son,  when  he  and 
the  school-bill  came  home  together  for  the  holidays 
from  Dr.  Thickskull's  academy  at  Camberwell. 
But  poetry— our  prosaic  citizen  could  not  for  the 
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life  of  him  abide  it  The  onlv  good  thing,  he  used 
to  say,  he  ever  yet  saw  in  verse^  was  the  Rule  of 
Three;  and  the  only  rhymes  that  had  the  slightest 
reason  to  recommend  them,  were  ^'Thirty  days 
hath  September." 

To  these  opinions  Mrs.  Spimkins,  like  a  dutiful 
wife,  never  failed  to  respond,  **  Amen."  In  per- 
son, this  good  lady  was  short  and  stoutly  timbered, 
with  a  face  on  which  lay  the  full  sunshine  of  pros* 
parity,  in  one  broad,  unvaried  grin.  Three 
children  were  her's :  three  "  dear,  delightful  chil- 
dren," as  their  grandmother  by  the  father's  side 
never  failed  to  declare,  when  punctually,  every 
New-Year's-Day,  she  presented  them  each  with  a 
five-shilling-piece,  wrapt  up  in  gilt-edged  note- 
paper.  Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  a  slim,  sickly 
youth;  easy,  conceited,  and  eighteen:  Martha^ 
the  second,  was  a  maiden  of  more  sensibility  than 
beauty:  while  Sophy,  the  youngest  and  spright- 
liest,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  materniJ 
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simper  and  the  paternal  circumference,  added  a 
Bne  expanse  of  foot,  which  spreading  out  semi- 
ch-cularly,  like  a  lady's  fan,  at  die  toes,  gave  a 
peculiar  weight  and  safety  to  her  tread. 

The  habits  of  this  amiable  family  were  to  the 
full  as  unassuming  as  their  manners.  They  dined 
at  one  o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays- 
when  the  discussion  of  roast,  or  boiled,  was,  fo 
fashion's  sake,  adjourned  to  five ;  took  tea  at  ^x. 
supped  at  nine ;  and  retired  to  rest  at  ten.  The 
Sabbath,  however,  was  a  day  not  less  of  fashion 
than  of  luxury.  The  young  folks—Thomas,  es- 
pecially, who  was  growing,*  and  wanted  nourish- 
ment— were  then  indulged  with  two  glasses  of 
port  vfine  after  dinner;  and,  at  tea-time,  were 
made  happy  in  the  privilege  of  a  "  blow  out" 
with  one  or  more  friendly  neighbours.  Once 
every  year  they  went  half-price  to  the  Chrbtmas 
pantomimes,  a  memorable  epoch,  which  never 
failed  to  deprive  them  of  sleep,  and  disorganize 
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their  nervous  system  for  at  least  a  fortnight  before- 
hand. Such  were  the  habits  of  the  Spimkins* 
family^  a  family  rich,  respectable,  and  orderly^ 
until  the  March  of  Mind>  which  our  modem  phi- 
losophers  are  striving  so  hard  to  expedite,  reduced 
them  from  wealth  to  poverty;  and,  from  having 
been  the  pride,  compelled  them  to  become  the  pity 
of  Crutched-Friars. 

Every  one  must  remember  the  strange,  bewil- 
dering enthusiasm  excited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
first  appearance  as  a  novelist.  All  the  world  was 
Scutt-struck.  His  songs  were  set  to  music ;  fair 
hands  painted  fire-screens  from  his  incidents;  play- 
wrights dramatized  his  heroes ;  and  even  the  great 
Mr.  Alderman  Dobbs  himself  was  so  enraptured 
with  his  descriptions  of  Highland  scenery,  that  he 
actually  took  an  inside  place  in  the  Inverness  mail, 
in  order,  as  he  shrewdly  remarked,  '^  U>  judge  for 
himself  with  his  own  eyes^' — a  feat  which  he  would 
infallibly  have  accomplished,  but  for  two  reasons ; 
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first,  that  the  coach  passed  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  Highlands  in  the  night-time ;  secondly 
that  the  worthy  alderman  himself  fell  fast  asleep 
during  the  best  part  of  his  journey.  He  returned 
home,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
ecstacies. 

Among  the  number  of  those  who  caught  this 
poe'tic  influenza  in  its  most  alarming  form,  were 
the  two  Misses  Spinks,  daughters  of  Mr.  Com- 
mon-Ck)uncil  Spinks,  once  a  mighty  man  on 
'Change,  but  who  had  lately  retired  from  business 
to  enjoy  life,  alternately  at  his  town  house  in 
Crutched-Friars,  and  his  charming  summer  villa  at 
Newington  Butts,  near  the  Montpellier  Tea  Gar- 
dens. As  these  young  ladies  lived  next  door  to 
Mr.  Spimkins,  and  cultivated  the  gentilities  of 
society — a  little  neutralized,  perhaps,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  indulging  in  certain  pleonastic 
peculiarities  of  aspiration,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
substantive  "  air"  would  be  accommodated  with  an 
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h,  and  the  adverb  ''  very"  be  transfonned  into  a 
wherry-^it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  they 
were  much  looked  up  to  by  their  neighbours. 
The  Misses  Spimkins,  in  particular,  took  pattern 
by  them  in  all  things.  They  were  the  standards 
by  which,  in  secret,  they  regulated  their  de- 
meanor— the  mirror  in  which  they  longed  to  see 
themselves  at  full-length  reflected. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  morning 
Miss  Spinks,  a  young  lady  of  a  grave  and  intel- 
lectual cast  of  mind,  with  a  face  broad  at  the 
forehead  and  peaked  at  the  chin,  like  a  kite,  called 
at  the  Spimkinses  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
ihe  character  of  a  servant  maid.  The  Spimkinses 
were  delighted  by  such  condescension.  Miss 
Spinks  was  such  a  charming  young  woman !  such 
a  dear  creature! — so  well-bred,  so  well-dressed, 
and,  above  all,  so  well-informed  f  Such,  for  at 
least  a  month  afterwards,  was  the  hourly  topic  of 
conversation  at  the  grocer's  table:   it  came  up 
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with  the  breakfast  tray,  it  helped  to  digest  th«. 
dinner,  it  served  as  a  night-cap  after  supper,  until 
at  length  old  Spimkins,  in  consideration  of  his 
neighbour's  importance,  was  prevailed  on  to  de- 
part so  far  from  his  homely  notions  of  household 
economy,  as  to  allow  his  wife  and  children  to  re- 
turn Miss  Spinks'  visit.  In  due  time,  both  parties, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  became  intimate;  but  as 
literature  was  all  the  rage  at  the  common  council- 
man's, the  Misses  Spimkins  were  for  a  time  at 
fault,  until  a  seasonable  supply  of  novels,  pro- 
cured secretly  from  a  fashionable  publisher  in  the 
Minories,  enabled  them  to  converse  on  a  mcn'e 
equal  footing. 

It  was  just  about  this  period,  that  the  Third 
Series  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord  appeared. 
The  Spinkses^  who  had  heard  from  Alderman 
Dobbs  that  the  descriptions  were  ''uncommon 
like  natur,"  of  course  read  it;  so  of  necessity  did 
the  Spimkinses;    and,  as   Miss  Spinks/kept   an 
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album,  it  came  to  pass  that  she  one  day  commis- 
sioned Thomas  Spimkins  to  copy  into  it  a  few 
of  the  most  notable  passages.  On  what  slight 
circumstances  do  the  leading  events  of  life  depend ! 
The  youth,  delighted  with  his  task,  ventured, 
after  concluding  it,  to  interpolate  some  stanzas  of 
his  own;  Miss  Spinks  inquired  who  was  the 
author;  when  Tom,  blushing,  like  Mrs,  Malaprop^ 
'^  confessed  the  soft  impeachment,"  was  instantly 
pronounced  a  genius,  and  as  such  introduced  by 
ehe  Spinkses  to  all  their  high  acquaintances. 

Genius  I  What  a  fatal  talisman  exists  in  that 
portentous  word !  How  many  industrious  families 
has  it  led  astray !  How  much  common-sense  has 
it  shipwrecked!  How  many  prospects,  once 
bright  and  imposing,  has  it  utterly,  incurably 
blighted ! 

Astonished  at  her  son's  promise,  dazzled  by  the 
hopes  of  his  preferment,  all  Mrs.  Spimkins's  usual 
good  sense  forsook  her.    The  wisdom  of  the  world 
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was  lost  in  the  feelings  of  the  mother.  She  gave 
play  at  once  to  the  most  ambitious  expectations, 
and  resolved  henceforth  not  to  let  an  hour  escape 
without  striving  to  inoculaite  her  husband.  With 
this  view,  she  called  every  possible  resource  to  her 
aid.  She  appealed  to  his  affection  as  a  father,  to  his 
pride  as  a  man ;  ahe  pointed  out  the  injustice,  not 
to  say  the  inhumanity,  of  thwarting  the  genius  of 
Thomas;  she  talked  of  his  wealth,  his  deserts,  his 
dignities ;  and,  finally,  by  some  miracle,  for  which 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  account,  persuaded 
the  old  gentleman  to  relax  so  liberally  in  his  anti- 
poetic  notions,  as  to  despatch  Thomas  to  Oxford, 
where  he  would  infallibly  have  gained  the  prize 
poem,  had  it  not,  by  some  unaccountable  mistake, 
been  transferred  to  another. 

It  is  from  this  period  that  the  historian  of  the 
Spimkinses  must  date  their  decline  and  fall. 
Thomas  returned  home  in  due  time  from  the 
university,  a  finished  genius,  but  as  poor  as  such 
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geniuses  are  apt  to  be ;  while  his  father,  who  now 
began  to  repent  having  sent  him  there,  proposed 
buying  him  a  share  in  a  grocer's  shop  at  White- 
chapel.  But  the  gifled  youth  disdained  such  base 
employment.  He  had  a  soul  above  figs !  What ! 
Thomas  Spimkins,  Esq.,  of  Brazen  Nose,  author 
of  a  poem  which  was  within  an  inch  of  gaining 
the  Chancellor's  prize,  stand  behind  the  counter  in 
a  white  apron,  answering  the  demands  of  some 
uneducated  customer  for  "  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  moist  sugar,  and  change  for  sixpence !"  Im- 
possible !  the  idea  was  revolting  to  humanity ! 

Nevertheless,  something  must  be  done:  one 
cannot  live  upon  gentility,  even  though  certificated 
at  Oxford.  Old  Spimkins  was  precisely  of  this 
way  of  thinking ;  so,  as  a  next  resource,  proposed 
articling  his  son  to  an  attorney.  But  here  again  a 
difficulty  presented  itself.  The  business  of  a  soli- 
citor requires,  it  is  well  known,  the  impudence  of 
a  Yorkshu-e  postboy,  whereas  Thomas  was  diffi- 
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denoe  itsel£  Law,  then,  was  out  of  the  question ; 
the  church  presented  equal  impediments;  the 
navy^  though  respectable,  was  inappropriate;  the 
army  ruinously  expensive.  In  this  exigence,  no- 
thii^  remained  but  literature;  to  which,  after 
many  an  urgent,  impassioned,  but  fruitless  remon- 
strance from  his  father,  the  young  man  family 
resolved  to  addict  himself.  Meanwhile,  his  kind 
patrons,  the  Spinkses,  thinking,  naturally  enough, 
that  genius  should  vegetate  among  congenial 
scenery,  took  him  on  a  visit  to  their  villa  at  New- 
ington  Butts,  where,  in  a  romantic  summer-house, 
built  up  of  red  bricks  and  oyster-shells,  he  gave 
vent  to  some  of  the  sweetest  stanzas  miaginable. 
One  of  these,  inspired  by  that  poetic  ceremony, 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  fell  accidentally  into  the 
hands  of  his  lordship  himself,  who  pronounced  the 
author  to  be  "  a  clever  fellow,  and  one  as  knew 
what*s  what"  This  opinion,  delivered  in  public 
by  so  great  a  judge,  soon  made  th^  round  of 
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Crutched-Friars ;  so  that,  whenever  Thomas 
chanced  to  make  his  appearance  in  public,  the 
very  shop-boys  would  whisper  admiringly  after 
him,  "  I  say.  Jack,  there  goes  a  poet !" 

Behold,  then,  our  sensitive  minstrel,  the  pride 
of  his  neighbourhood,  the  "  young  Astyanax"  of 
his  family!  As  such,  it  became  him  to  affect 
eccentricity.  Accordingly,  he  grew  "  melancholy 
and  gentleman-like,"  eschewed  his  cravat,  and 
even  advised  his  father  to  addict  himself  to  Scott 
and  Byron.  But  the  old  gentleman  winced  ex- 
ceedingly at  this  proposal.  Recollections  of » 
poetic  apprentice  he  once  had,  who  had  for  some 
months  carried  on  a  very  irregular  flirtation  with 
the  till,  came  thronging  fast  upon  his  mind,  and 
spurred  him  at  once  to  a  refusal.  But  what  can 
resist  the  eternal  solicitations  of  the  shrewder  sex  ? 
By  day  his  daughter,  by  night  his  wife,  kept  teaz- 
ing  him  into  gradual  compliance  with  their  wishes. 
First  he  was  prevailed  on  to  dine  at  five,  instead  of 
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two  o'clock ;  secondly,  to  listen  to  his  daughter's 
execution  of  "  Oh !  'tis  love,  'tis  love  !"  sung  with 
a  twist  of  the  mouth  peculiarly  provocative  of 
that  passion ;  and  lastly  (the^everest  cut  of  all), 
to  give  conversaziones  to  his  son's  literary  acquaint- 
ances. 

At  these  parties,  a  strange  and  talented  group 
never  failed  to  present  themselves.    All  were  men 
of  genius,  but  exhibited,  in  their  respective  per- 
sons, proofs  of  the  amazing  rancour  that  subsists 
between  genius  and  gentility.    Among  them  was 
a  lively  Irishman,  named  O'Blamey,  a  reporter  for 
the  daily  press,  with  sandy  hair,  a  nose  that  turned 
up  like  a  fish-hook,  and  a  mouth  which,  from  its 
extensive  dimensions,  afforded  the  most  copious 
^ilities  for    grinning.      This  promising  young 
toist,  whose  estates  unfortunately  lay   in  the 
Kt  Protestant  part  of  Ireland,  was  the  very  gem 
iMr.  Spimkins'  parties;  and  as  he  mixed  much 
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in  &shioiiable  society,  and   could  beat  even  a 
negro  in  dancing,  his  presence  never  failed  to 
create   a   lively  sensation    at    Crutched-Friars. 
Another  of  the  old  gentleman's  guests  was  a  rising 
versifier  of  twenty- two,  whose  af^pearance  would 
have  been  sentiment  itself,  had  not  a  pair  of  dingy 
whiskers,  which  grew  back  towards  his  ears,  as  if 
enamoured  of  the  latter's  unusual  length,  given 
him  a  slight  touch  of  the  grotesque.    As  it  was, 
his  fine,  open,  full-blown  face,  resembled  a  cherub 
on  a  country  tomb-stone.    It  would  be  injustice 
to  acknowledged  ability  w^e  I  here  to  omit  the 
mention  of  another  poet,  whose  genius  taking  an 
uxorious  turn,  exploded  in  admiring  apostrophes 
to  his  wife.    This  bard  displayed  infinite  sweet- 
ness of  versification— as  the   extracts    from   the 
dififerent  reviews,  inserted,  accidentally,  at  the  end 
of  his  volume — assured  him.    There  were  no  in- 
temperate sallies,  no  startling  originality,  no  aiida- 
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cious  imagery  in  his  rhymes;  all  was  sweetly  and 
agreeably  uniform,  like  the  features  on  a  barber's 
block.  Such,  with  the  addition  of  three  historians 
from  St.  Mary  Axe,  two  political  economists  from 
Long  Acre,  a  pastoral  wiiter  from  Wapping,  and 
an  essayist  from  Houndsditch,  were  the  literati 
whose  dazzling  abilities  illumined  the  fortunate 
neighbourhood  of  C^utched-Friars.  Old  Spim- 
kins,  meanwhile,  to  whom  the  whole  scene  was  a 
novelty  that  well  nigh  took  away  his  breath,  kept 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  among  his  guests, 
oscillating  in  spirits,  between  a  sigh  and  a  smile; 
at  one  moment  looking  grave  and  dignified^  like 
the  Scotch  Highlander  at  a  tobacconist's;  at  ano- 
ther, simpering  sweetly  and  benignly,  and  perpe- 
trating, whenever  he  ventured  on  a  remark,  the 
strangest  possible  blunders.  The  three  French 
consuls  he  invariably  mistodk  for  the  three  per  cent, 
consols ;  quoted  Moore's  Almanack  in  illustration  of 
Moore's  Melodies;   inquired  whether  thos^  twc 
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great  poets,  Hogg  and  Bacon,  were  not  of  the 
same  family;  and,  when  asked  his  opinion  of 
Crab  be,  gave  a  decided  preference  to  lobster. 

This  sort  of  work  had  continued  for  the  best 
part  of  a  year,  during  which  time  the  good- 
natured  old  grocer  had  been  subjected  to  every 
species  of  expence  and  annoyance;  when  one 
morning,  towards  the  close  of  October,  news 
arrived  that  a  literary  gentleman,  for  whom  his 
son  had  persuaded  him  to  become  bail  to  a  pretty 
considerable  amount,  had  presented  him  in 
return,  with  what  is  termed  1^-bail — a  species  of 
gratitude  whereby  the  locomotive  powers  are 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  principle.  The 
same  post  brought  a  letter  from  Miss  Spiuks  at 
Newington,  with  the  intelligence  that  Sophy— 
the  sprightly  Sophy  Spimkins — who  had  been 
on  a  visit  there  for  some  days,  had  just  set  out 
with  O'Blamey,  on  a  hasty  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  latter's  estates  at  Monaghan,     This  letter 
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enclosed  another  from  the  fair  fugitive  herself, 
in  which  she  implored  her  father's  forgiveness 
for  the  ''rash  step"  she  had  taken ;  but  assured 
him  that  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  the  old 
family  castle,  she  should  become  Mrs.  0*Blarney, 
and  return  home  the  very  instant  that  her 
husband  had  secured  his  election  for  the  county. 
The  epistle  concluded  with  affectionate  remem- 
brances to  the  family  circle,  and  a  hope  that, 
when  things  were  a  little  in  order,  her  eldest 
sister  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  her 
back  to  Monaghan. 

This  intelligence,  notwithstanding  his  son's 
very  sanguine  anticipations  on  the  subject, 
annoyed  poor  Mr.  Spimkins  exceedingly ;  while, 
as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  tribulation,  his 
former  acquaintance  at  Crutched-Friars,  finding 
that,  for  months  past,  he  had  shewn  evident 
symptoms  of  a  wish  to  cijt  them,  began  in 
self-defence,    to     set    up   reports    ii\jurious   to 
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nis  reputation.  Rumoufs  so  circulated  soon 
obtained  belief.  First  one  customer  drof^ped 
off— then  a  second^then  a  third— then  a  fourth, 
fiflh,  and  sixth—until  at  length  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood set  it  down,  confidently  down  in  their 
minds,  that  the  Spimkinses  were  a  losing  fiimily. 
Even  th6  parish-clerk  himself,  a  person  of  con^ 
diderable  local  authority,  was  heard  to  observe 
that  they  were  getting  too  clever  for  business-^ 
an  opinion  which,  pronounced  gravely  and 
oraculariy  by  a  gentleman  In  a  double  chin, 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect. 

But  where  all  this  time  were  the  ^inkses? 
Where  were  they  whose  patronage  should  have 
shielded,  and  whose  kindness  should  have  che^ 
rished,  the  unfortunate  but  still  interesting 
Spimkinaes?  Alas  I  they  had  set  out,  only  a 
few  weeks  before^  for  the  Holy  Land,  with  the 
avowed  intention  <:|^  taking  furnished  lodgings 
for  at  leA^t  six  months  at  Jerusalem. 
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As  if  this^  of  itself^  were  not  sufficiently  vex- 
atiouSy  Miss  Spimkins  took  it  into  her  head  to 
espouse  a  gentleman  for  the  very  last  thing  a 
lady  usually  thinks  of  looking  for  in  a  husband — 
his  intellect.  The  origin  of  her  amour  is  curious. 
She  had  read  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the 
"  Confessions  of  a  Wanderer,'*  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  Thames,  at  night-&ll,  off  Chel- 
sea Reach ;  which  Confessions  were  penned  in 
so  poetic  a  spirit,  and  described  so  feelingly  the 
horrors  of  the  catastrophe,  the  hoarse  dash  of 
the  waves — ^the  howling  of  the  winds — and  the 
subsequent  encounter  of  the  vessel  against  the 
fourth  arch  of  Battersea  bridge,  that  the  suscepti- 
ble Miss  Spimkins  was  on  thorns  till  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  author.  This,  by  her  brother's 
intervention,  was  soon  brought  about;  an 
invitation  to  dinner  confirmed  the  intimacy; 
the  lady,  like  Desdemona^  loved  the  Wanderer 
**  for  the  penis  he  had  passed ; "    and  he,  like 
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Othello^ "  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them.*'  It 
has  been  well  said,  one  marriage  makes  many: 
scarcely  had  his  sister  embraced  the  nuptial  state, 
when  Thomas  handed  to  the  same  altar  a  widow 
lady,  whom  he  had  accidentally  met  at  Margate, 
and  had  mistaken  for  a  person  of  quality,  but  who 
had  since  turned  out  to  be  the  leading  tragic  actress 
of  Sadler's  Wells,  at  a  rising  salary  of  eighteen 
shillings  per  week,  exclusive  of  benefits.  It  is 
l>ut  justice  to  add,  that  if  this  young  lady  brought 
her  husband  no  fortune,  she  brought  him,  what  to 
a  sensitive  mind  is  infinitely  preferable,  two  fine 
boys,  one  of  whom  was  breeched,  the  other  yet  in 
petticoats. 

Such  accumulated  incidents — calamities  he  un- 
gratefully called  them — occurring  to  old  Spimkins 
at  a  period  when  the  mind,  having  lost  the  first 
elasticity  of  youth,  is  not  yet  mellowed  down 
into  the  philosophy  of  age,  but  stands,  restless 
and  unsettled,  between   the    two,   in  a  sort  of 
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crepuscular  condition,  heaped  "sackcloth  and 
ashes  on  his  head."  He  neglected  his  ledger,  he 
neglected  his  house,  he  neglected  himself,  and, 
worst  of  all,  he  neglected  his  customers.  In  fact, 
for  months  together,  he  did  nothing  but  sigh  and 
swear.  His  family,  even  in  this  exigency,  could 
render  him  not  the  slightest  assistance.  His 
daughter,  who  still  lived  with  him,  had,  by  a 
diligent  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  long  since 
forgotten  the  household  duties  of  a  wife;  her 
husband,  as  the  old  man  used  often  to  remark, 
"  was  of  no  more  use  than  a  cargo  of  damaged 
coffee  ; "  and  even  Thomas — ^the  inspired  Thomas 
himself — ^had  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  mortal, 
and  now  dwelt  in  aerial  seclusion  up  two  pair 
of  stairs  at  Pentonville.  Thus  widowed  in  his 
age — ^for  his  wife,  I  should  observe,  had,  three 
months  since,  transferred  herself  from  his  to 
Abraham's  bosom — ^the  disconsolate   grocer  ab-^ 
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ruptly  sold  his  business,  pensioned  off  his  daughter 
and  her  "  Wanderer,"  and  retired  alone,  on  a 
small  annuity,  to  a  back  street  in  Islington — a 
memorable  illustration  of^  the  March  of  Mind 
and  its  very  peculiar  concomitants. 

Here  it  was  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him,  and  gleaned  the  particulars  of  the  history 
I  have  just  ventured  to  sketch.  Our  intimacy 
continued  upwards  of  a  year,  during  which  period 
I  will  do  my  old  friend  the  justice  to  say,  that 
I  heard  the  anecdote  of  the  poetic  apprentice 
who  had  robbed  him,  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
Now  and  then,  when  I  ventured  to  express  my 
astonishment  that  a  tradesman  of  his  good  sense, 
who  held  such  proper  notions  on  the  score  of 
poetry  and  punctuality,  should  have  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  have  encouraged  the  one, 
and  abandoned  the  other,  to  his  own  manifest 
ruin,  the  venerable  sage  would  answer,  "  True 
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Sir,  but  it  was  all  my  wife's  doing.  She  kept 
perpetually  telling  me  that  the  Spinkses — 'who, 
one  would  have  thought  must  have  been  good 
judges,  for  they  were  capital  cuftomers,  and 
always  paid  their  way — ^had  pronounced  my  son 
to  be  a  genius,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  to  thwart 
his  abilities ;  so  I  was  oyer^)ersuaded,  you  see, 
to  send  him  to  college,  when,  had  he  but  stuck  to 
business,  who  knows  but  he  might  haye  become 
a  common-councilman;  or,  perhaps,  even  in 
time  a  sheriff!  But  there's  no  doing  anything 
with  poets.     I  remember  an  apprentice  of  mine, 

once But  I  see  you're  a'fiected ! " — and  here 

the  old  man  would  pause,  shake  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe,  and  then  revert  to  some  less  ungracious 
topic.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when, 
having  concluded  a  longer  story  than  usual,  he 
had  stopped  to  take  his  customary  allowance  of 
breathy  that  on  waking  from  a  nap  which  his 
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affecting  anecdotes  rarely  failed  to  bring  on,  I 
found  him  stretched  in  an  apoplectic  fit  upon  the 
floor.  With  some  diflSculty  he  was  brought  to  his 
senses;  but,  a  relapse  occurring  in  a  few  days, 
it  became  but  too  evident  that,  like  the  late 
John  Wesley,  he  had  had  a  call — that,  in  short, 
his  closing  hour  was  come.  I  was  with  him  in  his 
last  extremity,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  Christian  character  of  his  exit.  He 
swore  most  incredibly  at  all  poets ;  left  Thomas 
his  blessing  and  six  half-crowns ;  his  daughter 
a  MS.  Essay,  by  the  political  economist  of 
Houndsditch ;  and  then,  with  a  convulsive  jerk 
of  his  left  leg,  which  lamed  the  bed-post  for  life, 
set  out  on  his  travels  to  eternity,  with  the  story 
of  the  apprentice  on  his  lips. 

Of  his  three  children,  Thomas  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor. The  "Wanderer's"  wife  was  taken  off, 
about  a  fortnight  since,  by  dyspepsia,  the  conse- 
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quence  of  inordinate  indulgence  in  tripe  and  toast- 
and-water;  while  her  ^rightly  sister,  Sophy,- 
threw  herself  headlong  into  a  mill-pond  at  Holy- 
head (haying  previously  tied  down  her  petticoats 
at  the  ankles),  on  being  informed  by  O'Blamey, 
in  one  of  those  confidential  moments  which  brandy- 
and-water  seldom  &ils  to  elicit,  that  he  was  already 
the  devoted  husband  of  three  wives  and  a  pro- 
portionate abundance  of  pledges,  and  had  quitted 
London,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  visit  any  Irish 
estates — which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  existed  only 
in  his  fancy — as  to  obviate  the  personal  incon- 
veniences likely  to  arise  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  the  purse  and  pocket- 
book  of  one  (rf  his  most  intimate  and  valued  ac- 
quaintances. The  poor  girl's  body  was  fished  up, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  by  a  Welsh  clergyman  ^ 
who  was  trolling  in  spectacles  for  pike:  and  a 
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c€»roner'8  inquest  haTlng  been  summoned,  the  evi- 
oence  of  O'Blaraey  was  taken,  from  which  it 
clearly  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  at  times  in- 
sane, and,  only  two  hours  before  her  death,  had 
made  three  attempts  to  swallow  a  salt-cellar.  The 
young  Irishman  deposed  to  these  and  other  facts 
with  so  much  feeling,  earnestness,  and  simplicity, 
that  the  coroner  complimented  him  highly  on  his 
humanity;  and  an  account  of  the  inquest  haying 
been  furnished  by  himself  for  the  North  Wales 
Chronicle f  it  soon  afierwiunds  made  the  round  of  the 
London  newspapers,  uxidcar  the  title  of  "  Distress- 
sing  Suicide." 

Of  poor  ThoamSy  my  account,  I  grieve  to  say, 
must  be  equally  disheartening.  An  epic  poem, 
on  which  he  had  been  some  months  engaged, 
having  not  only  fidled,  but  even  contributed  to 
introduce  its  publisher  to  ready-furnished  lodgings 
m  the  Fleet,  he  is  now  driven  to  t  e  necessity  of 
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jobbiog  for  minor  periodicals,  thereby  adding:  one 
more  to  the  already  swollen  catalogue  of  those 
who,  mistaking  the  ignis  fatuus  of  vanity  for  the 
sober  radiance  of  intellect,  start  off  prematurely 
on  the  voyage  of  life,  without  pilot  to  steer,  com- 
pass to  direct,  or  ballast  to  steady  their  course. 

When  I  called  on  the  young  man,  a  few  morn- 
ings since,  I  was  much  struck  with  his  more  than 
usually  picturesque  condition.  Being  always  fond 
of  air,  he  had  hired  a  back  attic,  overlooking  two 
charming  gardens  filled  with  clothes'-lines,  and 
commanding  a  distant  view  of  some  brick-fields,  a 
pig,  and  an  Irish  hodman  from  Carrickfergus. 
His  wife  was  seated  at  the  fire,  watching  a  leg  of 
mutton  as  it  pirouetted  before  the  grate,  at  the 
end  of  a  bit  of  whipcord :  Fernando,  her  eldest 
boy,  was  riding  with  manifest  ecstacy  on  the  back 
of  an  old  chair:  and  her  two  other  darling  babes, 
Alphonso  and  Eleonora,  were  fast  asleep,  on  a 
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turn-up  bedstead,  in  an  adjoining  room.  Close 
by  Thomas,  who  was  busy  writing  reviews  at  a 
deal  table  with  three  legs,  was  an  elderly  cotton 
shirt,  hanging  to  dry  on  a  small  wooden  horse, 
quite  a  pony  in  its  dimensions;  and  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  near  the  door,  stood  a  pot  of 
half-and-half,  a  pen'orth  of  pickled  cabbage  in  a 
tea-cup,  a  twopenny  French  roll,  a  black  horn 
dinner  knife,  and  a  fork  with  two  prongs,  both  of 
which  were  broken.  On  observing  these  evident 
symptoms  of  domestic  conviviality,  I  abruptly 
hastened  my  departure;  but,  on  my  return  home 
by  way  of  Crutched-Friars,  could  not  refrain  from 
i  stopping  an  instant  in  order  to  survey  my  old 
friend's  establishment.  It  was  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition  possible:  The  voice  of  its  till 
was  mute  5  the  very  fixtures  themselves  were  re- 
moved; and  advertisements,  three  deep,  specify- 
ing in  large  red  characters  the  virtues  of  Daff^r's 
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Elixir,  were  posted  up,  on  d(x>r,wa]l,  and  vindow- 
shutter.  Altogether,  the  scene  was  of  the  most 
affecting  character,  and  forcibly  impressed  on  my 
mind  the  calamities  attendant  on  what  Shakspeare 
calls  "ill-judge*'  ambition." 

[*NONT¥0na.] 
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THE  OLD  GENTLEMAN'S  TEETOTUM, 


At  the  foot  of  the  long  range  of  the  Mendip 
hills,  standeth  a  yillagey  which^  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, we  shall  conceal  the  precise  locality  of,  by 
bestowing  thereon,  the  appellation  of  Stockwell. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  Stockwellites  is  in  coals, 
which  certain  of  the  industrious  operative  natives 
sedulously  employ  themselves  in  extracting  from 
our  mother  earth,  while  others  are  engaged  in  con- 
veying the  ''  black  diamonds,'^  to  various  adjacent 
towns,  in  carts  of  sundry  shapes  and  dimensions. 
The  horses  engaged  m  this  traffic  are  of  the  Rosi- 
nante  species,  and,  too  often,  literally  raw-boned 
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Stockwell,  moreover,  hath  its  inn,  or  public  house, 
a  place  of  no  small  importance,  having  for  its  sign 
a  swinging  creaking  board  whereon  is  emblazoned 
the  effigy  of  a  roaring,  red,  and  rampant  lion. — 
Higb  towering  above  the  said  lion  are  the  branches 
of  a  solitary  elm,  the  foot  of  which  is  encircled  by 
a  seat,  especially  convenient  for  those  guests  whose 
taste  it  is  to  '^  blow  a  cloud"  in  the  open  air ;  and 
it  is  of  two  individuals,  who  were  much  given 
thereon  to  enjoy  their  **  oHum  cum  dignitate^'*  that 
we  are  about  to  speak. 

•  George  Syms  had  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in 
the  shoemaking  and  cobbling  line  (though  latterly 
two  of^positionists  had  started  against  him),  and 
Peter  Brown  was  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
being  ''  the  man  wot"  shod  the  raw-boned  horses 
before-mentioned,  '^  him  and  his  father,  and  grand- 
father,^ as  the  parish-clerk  said,  '*  for  time  imme- 
morial." These  two  worthies  were  regaling  them- 
selves, as  was  their  wonted  custom,  each  with  his 
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pint,  upon  a  small  table,  which  was  placed  Af  theu* 
accommodation,  when  an  elderly  stranger,  of  a 
shabby  genteel  appearance,  approached  the  Lion, 
and  inquired  the  road  to  an  adjoining  village. — 
"  You  are  late.  Sir."  said  George  Syms.  ^*  Yea  " 
replied  the  stranger,  **  1  am ;  '  and  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  bench,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and  b^gan 
to  call  about  him,  notwithstanding  his  shabby  ap* 
pearance,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  money  in  his 
pocket  to  pay  his  way.  *^  Three  make  good  com- 
pany," observed  Peter  Brown*  "  Ay,  ay,"  said 
the  stranger.  ''  Holloa,  there  !  bring  me  another 
pint!  This  walk  has  made  me  confoundedly 
thirsty.  You  may  as  well  make  it  a  pot-^'-fuid  be 
quick ! " 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Syms  were  greatly  pleased 
with  this  additional  guest  at  their  symposium ;  and 
the  trio  sat  and  talked  of  the  wind,  and  the  weather, 
and  the  roads,  and  the  coal  trade,  and  drank  and 
smoked  to  their  hearts'  content,  till  time  begap  to 
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bang  heavy,  and  then  the  stranger  asked  the  two 
friends,  if  ever  they  played  at  tee-to-tum.  '*  Play  at 
what  ?  "  asked  Peter  Brown.  "  Play  at  what  ?  " 
inquired  George  Syms.  ^'  At  tee-UVrtum/'  replied 
the  stranger,  gravely  taking  a  pair  of  spectacles 
from  one  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  and  the  machine 
in  question  from  the  other.  ^'  It  is  an  excellent 
game,  I  assure  you.  Rare  sport,  my  masters  1''  and 
he  forthwith  began  to  spin  his  teetotum  upon  the 
table,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  George  Syms 
and  Peter  Brown,  who  opined  that  the  potent  ale 
of  the  ramping  Red  Lion  had  done  its  office. — 
**  Only  see  how  the  little  fellow  runs  about !"  cried 
the  stranger,  in  apparent  ecstacy.  ^^  Holloa,  there ! 
Bring  a  lantern!  There  he  goes,  round  and 
round — and  now  he's  asleep — and  now  he  begins 
to  reel — ^wiggle-waggle— down  he  tumbles  I  What 
colour, for  a  shilling!" — "  I  don't  understand  the 
game,"  said  Peter  Brown.  "  Nor  I,  neither," 
quoth  George  Syms :  **  but  it  seems  easy  enough 
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to  learn  " — **  Oh,  ho !"  said  the  stranger ;  "  you 
think  so,  do  you  ?  But,  let  me  tell  you  that  there*8 
a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  you  imagine.  There 
he  is,  you  see,  with  as  many  sides  as  a  modem  po- 
litician, and  as  many  colours  as  an  Algerine. — 
Come,  let  us  have  a  game !  This  is  the  way !"  and 
he  again  sat  the  teetotum  in  motion,  and  capered 
about  in  exceeding  glee.  ^'  He,  he,  he ! "  uttered 
George  Syms ;  and  ''  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 "  exclaimed 
Peter  Brown ;  and,  being  wonderfully  tickled  with 
the  oddity  of  the  thing,  they  were  easily  persuaded 
by  the  stranger  just  to  take  a  game  together  for  ^^e 
minutes,  while  he  stood  by  as  umpire,  with  a  stop- 
watch in  his  hand. 

When  precisely  ^yb  minutes  had  elapsed,  al- 
though it  was  Peter  Brown's  spin,  and  the  teetotum 
was  yet  going  its  rounds,  and  George  Syms  had 
called  out  yellow,  he  demurely  took  it  from  the 
table  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then,  retummg 
his  watch  to  his  fob,  walked  away  mto  the  Re^ 
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Lion,  without  as  much  as  saying  good-night.  The 
two  friends  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and 
then  indulged  in  a  very  loud  and  hearty  fit  of 
laughter ;  and  then  paid  their  reckoning,  and  went 
away  exceedingly  merry,  which  they  would  not 
have  been,  had  they  understood  properly  what  they 
had  been  doing. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  stranger  had  entered  the 
house ;  and  he  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  per- 
suade them  likewise  to  take  a  game  at  teetotum  for 
five  minutes,  which  he  terminated  in  the  same  unce* 
remonious  way  as  that  under  the  tree,  and  then  de* 
sired  to  be  shown  the  room  wherein  he  was  to  sle^. 
Mrs.  Philpot  immediately,  contrary  to  her  usual 
custom,  jumped  up  with  great  alacrity,  lighted  a 
candle,  and  conducted  her  guest  to  his  apartment  j 
while  Sally,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  reclined 
herself  in  her  mistress's  great  arm-chair,  yawned 
three  or  four  times,  and  then  exclaimed,  *^  Heigho ! 
it's  getting  very  late !    I  wish  my  husband  would 
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come  home !"  Now  as  we  are  not  fond  of  useless 
mysteries,  we  think  proper  to  tell  the  reader,  that 
the  teetotum  in  question  hai  t'  e  peculiar  property 
of  causing  those  who  played  therewith  to  lose  all 
remembrance  of  their  former  character,  and  to. 
adopt  that  of  their  antagonists  in  the  game.  Durmg 
the  process  of  spinning,  the  personal  identity  of  the 
two  players  was  completely  changed.  Now,  on 
the  evening  of  this  memorable  day,  Jacob  Philpot, 
the  landlord  of  the  rampant  Red  Lion,  had  spent  a 
few  convivial  hours  with  mine  host  of  the  Blue  Boar, 
a  house  on  the  road-side,  about  two  miles  from 
Stockwell ;  and  the  two  publicans  had  discussed 
the  ale,  grog,  and  tobacco,  in  the  manner  cus- 
tomary with  Britons,  whose  insignia  are  roaring, 
rampant  red  lions,  green  dragons,  blue  boars,  &c« 
Therefore,  when  Jacob  came  home,  he  began  to 
call  about  him,  with  the  air  of  one  who  purposeth 
that  his  arrival  shall  be  no  secret ;  and  very  agree- 
ably surprised  was  he  when  Mrs.  Philpot  ran  out 
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from  the  house,  and  assisted  him  to  dismount,  for 
Jacob  was  somewhat  rotund;  and  yet  more  did  he 
marvel,  wheti,  instead  of  haranguing  him  in  a  loud 
voice  (as  she  had  whilom  done  on  similar  occasions, 
greatly  to  his  discomfiture),  she  good-humouredly 
said  that  she  would  lead  his  nag  to  the  stable,  and 
then  go  and  call  Philip  the  ostler.  "  Humph !" 
said  the  host  of  the  Lion,  leaning  with  his  back 
against  the  door-post,  "after  a  calm  comes  a 
storm.  She'll  make  up  for  this  presently,  Fll  war- 
rant." But  Mrs.  Philpot  put  up  the  horse,  and 
called  Philip,  and  then  returned  in  peace  and  qui- 
etness, and  attempted  to  pass  into  the  house,  without 
uttering  a  word  to  her  lord  and  master. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  ?  "  asked 
Jacob  Philpot ;  **a'nt  you  well?"— "Yes,  Sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Philpot, "  very  well,  I  thank  you.-— 
But  pray  take  away  your  leg,  and  let  me  go  into 
the  house." — ^But  didn't  you  think  I  was  very  late  V 
asked  Jacob.    "  Oh !  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs 
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■v 


Philpot;  "when  gentlemen  get  together,  they 
don't  think  how  time  goes."  Poor  Jacob  was 
quite  delighted,  and,  as  it  was  dusk,  and  by  no 
means,  as  he  conceived,  a  scandalous  proceeding, 
he  forthwith  put  one  arm  round  Mrs.  Phflpot's 
neck,  and  stole  a  kiss,  whereat  she  said,  "  Oh  dear 
me !  how  could  you  think  of  domg  such  a  thing  f' 
and  immediately  squeezed  herself  past  him,  and 
ran  into  the  house,  where  Sally  sat,  in  the  arm- 
chair before  mentioned,  with  a  handkerchief  over 

her  head,  pretending  to  be  asleep. 
"  Come^  my  dear,"  said  Jacob  to  his  wife,  '*  Tm 

glad  to  see  you  in  such  good  humour.  You  shall 
make  me  a  glass  of  rum  and  water,  and  take  some 
of  it  yourself.  He  then  good-humouredly  told 
her  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  would  follow  her  pre- 
sently, as  soon  as  he  had  looked  after  his  horse, 
and  pulled  off  his  boots.  This  proposition  was  no 
sooner  made,  than  the  good  man's  ears  were  sud- 
denly grasped  from  behind,  and  his  head  was 
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shaken  and  twisted  about,  as  though  it  had  been 
the  purport  of  the  assailant  to  wrench  it  from  his 
shoulders.  Mrs.  Philpot  instantly  made  her  es^ 
cape  from  the  kitchen,  leaving  her  spouse  in  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  Sally,  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teetotum  delusion^  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  she  was  justly  inflictmg  wholesome 
discipline  upon  her  husband,  whom  she  had,  as 
she  conceived,  caught  in  the  act  of  making  love  to 
the  maid.  Sally  was  active  and  strong,  and  Jacob 
Pbilpot  was,  as  before  hinted,  somewhat  obese, 
and,  withal,  not  in  excellent  ^'  wind;"  conse- 
quently it  was  some  time  ere  he  could  disengage 
himself;  and  then  he 'Stood  panting  and  blowing, 
and  utterly  lost  in  astonishment,  while  Sally  sa- 
luted him  with  divers  apnellations,  which  it  would 
not  be  seemly  here  to  set  down. 

When  Jacob  did  find  his  tongue,  however,  he 
answered  her  much  in  the  same  style;  and  added, 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  lay  a  stick  about  her 
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back.    "  What '   strike  a  woman  !    Eh — ^would 
you,  you  coward  ?  " — and  immediately  she  darted 
forward,  and,  as  she  termed  it,  put  her  mark  upon 
him  with  her  nails,  whereby  his  rubicund  counte- 
nance was  greatly  disfigured,  and  his  patience 
entirely  exhausted :  but  Sally  was  too  nimble,  and 
made  her  escape  up  stairs.     So  the  landlord  of 
the  Red  Lion,  having  got  rid  of  the  two  mad  or 
drunken  women,  very  philosophically  resolved  to 
sit  down  for  half  an  hour  by  himself,  to  think 
over  the  business,  while  he  took  his  ^^  night  cap." 
He  had  scarcely  brewed  the  ingredients,  when  he 
was  roused  by  a  rap  at  the  window;    and,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry  of  "  Who's  there  ?  "  he 
recognised  the  voice  of  his  neighbour,  George 
Syms,  and,  of  course,  immediately  admitted  him : 
for   George  was  a  good  customer,  and,   conse- 
quently,   welcome    at   all   hours.     "My    good 
frietid,"  said  Syms,  *'  I  dare  say  you  are  surprised 
to  see  me  here  at  this  time  of  night ;    but  I  can't 
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get  into  my  own  house.    My  wife  is  drunk,  I 
believe." — ^**And  so  is  mine,"  quoth  the  landlord  ; 
•*  so  sit  you  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable. 
Hang  me  if  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed  to  night !"— "No 
more  will  I,"  said  Syms  ;   "  I've  got  a  job  to  do 
early  in  the  morning,   and  then  I  shall  be  ready 
for  it."    So  the  two  friends  sat  down,  and  had 
scarcely  begun  to  enjoy  themselves,  when  another 
rap  was  heard  at  the   window,  and  mine  host 
recognised  the  voice  of  Peter  Brown,  who  came 
with  the  same  complaint  against  his  wife,  and  was 
easily  persuaded  to  join  the  party,  each  declaring 
that  the  women  must  have  contrived  to  meet, 
during    their  absence   from   home,  and  all  got 
fuddled  together.     Matters  went  on  pleasantly 
enough  for  some  time,  while  Uiey  continued  to 
rail  against  the  women ;   but,  when  that  subject 
was  exhausted,  George  Syms,  the  shoe-maker, 
began  to  talk  about  shoeing  horses;   and  Peter 
Brown,   the  Blacksmith,  averred  that  he  could 
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make  a  pair  of  jockey  boots  with  any  man  for 
fifty  miles  round.    The  host  of  the  rampant  Red 
Lion  considered  these  things  at  first  as  a  sort  of 
joke,  which  he  had  no  doubt,  from  such  good 
customers,  was  exceedmgly  good,  though  he  could 
not    exactly  comprehend  it.     But  when  Peter 
Brown  answered  to  the  name  of  George  Syms, 
and  George  Syms  responded  to   that  of  Peter 
Brown,  he  was  somewhat  more  bewildered,  and 
could  not  help  thinking  that  his  guests  had  drunk 
quite   enough.      He,  however,  satisfied  himself 
with   the  reflection  that  that  was  no  business  of 
his,  and  that   "  a  man  must  live  by  his  trade." 
With  the  exception  of  these  apparent  occasional 
cross  purposes,  conversation  went  on  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  the  three  unfortunate  husbands  sat  and  talked^ 
and  drank,  and  smoked,  till  tired  nature  cried, 
"  hold,  enough !  " 
Leaving  them  to  their  slumbers,  we  must  now 
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fi&y  a  word  or  two  about  the  teetotum,  the 
properties  of  which  were  to  change  people's 
characters,  spinmng  the  mind  of  one  man  or 
wonlan  into  the  body  of  anoth^.  The  duration 
(of  thie  delusion,  caused  by  this  droll  game  of 
the  old  gentleman's,  depended  upon  the  length 
gC  tikne  spent  in  the  diversion  ;  and  five  minutes 
was  the  specific  period  for  causing  it  to  last  till 
the  next  sun-rise '  or  sun-set  after  the  change 
had  been  Elected.  Therefore,  when  the  morn- 
ing came,  Mrs.  Philpot  and  Sally,  and  Peter 
Brown  and  George  Syms,  all  came  to  their  senses. 
The  two  latter  went  quietly  home  with  aching 
heads  and  very  confused  recollections  of  the 
preceding  evening;  and  shortly  after  their 
departure  Mrs.  Philpot  awoke  in  great  astonish- 
ment at  finding  herself  in  the  garret ;  and  Sally 
was  equally  surprised  and  much  alarmed,  at 
finding  herself   in   her  mistress's   room,   fron 
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which  she  hastened   in   quick  time,  leaving  all 
things  in  due  order. 

The   elderly   stranger   made   his   appearance 
soon  after,  and  appeared   to   have  brushed   up 
his  shabby  genteel  clothes,  for  he  really  looked 
much   more  respectable  than  on  the  preceding 
evening.      He   ordered   his   breakfast,   and  sat 
down  thereto  very  quietly,    and  asked  for  the 
newspaper,   and   pulled   out  his  spectacles,  and 
began  to  con  the  politics  of  the  day  much  at  his 
ease,  no  one  having  the  least  suspicion  that  he 
and  his  teetotum  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
uproar  at  the  Red  Lion.    In  due  time  the  land- 
lord  made  his  appearance,   with  sundry  marks 
of  violence  upon    his  jolly  countenance,   and, 
after  due  obeisance    made   to    his   respectable- 
looking   guest,   took   the  liberty  of  telling  his 
spouse  that  he  should   insist  upon  her  sending 
Sally  away,  for  he  had  never  been  so  mauled 
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since  he  was  born ;  but  Mrs.  Philpot  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
she  was  very  glad  the  girl  had  spirit  enough  to 
protect  herself,  and  that  she  wouldn^t  part  with 
her  on  any  account.  She  then  referred  to  what 
had  passed  in  the  back  kitchen,  taking  to  herself 
the  credit  of  having  inflicted  that  punishment 
which  had  been  administered  by  the  hands  of 
Sally. 

Jacob  Philpot  was  now  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  his  wife  had  been  paying  her  respects 
to  a  huge  stone  bottle  of  rum  which  stood  it^ 
the  closet;  and  he  '^made  bold"  to  tell  her  his 
thoughts,  whereat  Mrs.  Philpot  thought  fit  to  put 
herself  into  a  tremendous  passion,  although  she 
could  not  help  fearing  that,  perhaps,  she  might 
have  taken  a  drop  too  much  of  something,  for  she 
was  unable,  in  any  other  manner,  to  account 
for  having  slept  in  the  garret. 

The  elderly  stranger  now  took  upon  himself  to 
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recommend  mutual  forgiveness,  and  stated  that  it 
was  really  quite  pardonable  for  any  one  to  take  a 
little  too  much  of  such  very  excellent  ale  as  that 
at  the  Red  Lion.  ^^For  my  ownpart,"  said  he, 
"I  don't  know  whether  I  didn't  get  a  trifle  beyond 
the  mark  myself  last  night  But  I  hope,  madam, 
I  did  not  annoy  you." 

'^Oh  dear,  no,  not  at  all,  Sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Fhilpot,  whose  good-humour  was  restored  at  this 
compliment,  paid  to  the  good  cheer  of  the  Lion, 
*'  you  were  exceeding  pleasant,  L  assure  you,  just 
enough  to  make  you  funny;  we  had  a  hearty 
laugh  about  the  teetotum,  you  know,'* — "Ah!" 
said  the  stranger,  "  I  guess  how  it  was  then.  I  al- 
ways introduce  the  teetotum  when  I  want  to  be 
merry." 

Jacob  Philpot  expressed  a  wish  to  understand 
the  game,  and  after  spinnbg  it  two  or  three  times, 
proposed  to  take  his  chance,  for  five  minutes,  with 
the  stranger;  but  the  latter,  laughmg  heartily, 
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would  by  no  means  agree  with  the  proposition, 
and  declared  that  it  would  be  downright  cheating, 
as  he  was  an  oyermatch  for  any  beginner.  "  How- 
ever,*"  he  continued,  "as  soon  as  any  of  your 
neighbours  come  in,  I'll  put  you  in  the  way  of  it, 
and  we'll  have  some  of  your  ale,  now,  just  to 
pass  the  time.  It  will  do  neither  of  us  any  harm 
after  last  night's  affair,  and  I  want  to  have  some 
talk  with  you  about  the  coal  trade." 

They  accordingly  sat  down  together,  and  the 
stranger  displayed  considerable  knowledge  in  the 
science  of  mining;  and  Jacob  was  so  much  de- 
lighted widi  his  companion,  that  an  hour  or  two 
slipped  away,  as  he  said,  "in  no  time;'*  and  then 
there  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  at  the 
door,  and  a  somewhat  authoratative  hillol 

*^  It  is  our  parson/*  said  Jacob,  starting  up,  and 
he  ran  to  the  door  to  enquire  what  might  be  his 
reverence's  pleasure.  "  Good  morning,**  said  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Stanhope.    ^^Fm  going  over  to 
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i 
dine  with  our  club  at  the  Old  Boar,  and  I  want 

you  just  to  cast  your  eye  on  those  fellows  in  my 
home  close;  you  can  see  them  out  of  your  parlour 
window." — "  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Su","  replied  Jacob 
"Hem!"  quoth  Mr.  Stanhope,  "have  you  any 
body  indoors?" — ^**Yes,  Sir,  we  h^ve,"  replied 
Jacob,  '<  a  strange  gentleman,  who  seems  to  know 
a  pretty  deal  about  mining  and  them  sort  of 
things.     I  think  he^s  some  great  person  in  dis* 
guise ;  he  seems  regularly  edicated,  up  to  every 
thing." — "Eh,  ah!  a  great  person  in  disguise!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Stanhope;   "I'll  just  step  in  a 
minute.    It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  shower  coming 
over,  and  Vm  in  no  hurry,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  get  wet  through  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
minutes."    So  he  alighted  from  his  horse>  solilo- 
quizing to  himself.    "Perhaps  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor!   IMio  knows?     However,  I  shall  take 
care  to  show  xny  principles;"  and  straightway  he  ,> 
went  into  the  house,  and  was  most  respectfully 
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saluted  by  the  elderly  strange;  and  they  entered 
into  a  conversation  upon  the  standing  English 
topics  of  weather,  wind,  crops,  and  the  coal  trade; 
and  Mr,  Stanhope  contrived  to  introduce  therein 
sundry  unkind  things  against  the  Pope  and  all  his 
followers;  and  avowed  himself  a  staunch  '^church 
and  king^'  man,  and  spake  enthusiastically  of  our 
'' glorious  constitution,**  and  lauded  divers  indi- 
viduals then  in  power,  but  more  particularly  those 
who  studied  the  true  interests  of  th^  church,  by 
seeking  out  and  preferring  men  of  merit  and  ta- 
lent to  fill  vacant  benefices.  The  stranger  thereat 
smiled  significantly,  as  though  he  could,  if  he  felt 
disposed,  say  something  to  the  purpose;  and  Mn 
Stanhope  felt  more  inclined  than  ever  to  think  the 
landlord  might  have  conjectured  very  near  the 
truth,  and  consequently,  redoubled  his  efibrts  to 
make  the  agreeable,  professing  his  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  dine  out  that  day,  &c.  The  stranger 
politely  thanked  him  for  his  polite  consideration, 
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and  stated  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  employ- 
ment, and  that  he  was  then  rambling^,  for  a  few 
days,  to  relax  his  mind  from  the  fatigues  of  an 
overwhelmii^  mass  of  important  business,  to 
which  his  duty  compelled  him  to  attend  early  and 
late.  "  Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "  you  will  smile 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  series 
of  experiments  relative  to  the  power  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  its  capacity  of  overcoming 
various  degrees  of  friction.'*  (Here  he  produced 
the  teetotum.)  ^^  You  perceive,  the  different  sur- 
ges of  the  under  edge  of  this  little  thing.  The 
outside,  you  see,  is  all  of  ivory,  but  indented  in 
various  ways;  and  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
decide  whether  the  roughest  or  smoothest  more 
frequently  arrest  its  motions.  The  colours,  of 
C0u«e,  are  merely  indications.  Here  is  my  regis- 
ter,''  and  he  produced  a  book,  wherein  divers 
mathematical  abstruse  calculations  were  apparent. 
*'  I  always  prefer  other  people  to  spin  it,  as  then 
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I  obtain  a  variety  of  impelling  power.  Perhaps 
you  will  do  me  the  &your  just  to  twirl  it  round  a 
few  times  alternately  with  the  landlord?  Two 
make  a  fairer  experiment  than  one.  Just  for  five 
minutes.  lil  not  trouble  you  a  moment  longer,  I 
promise  you." — ^*'Hem!"  thought  Mr.  Stanhope — 

**  Learned  men,  now  and  then, 
Hare  very  strange  vagaries  V* 

However,  he  commenced  spinning  the  teetotum, 
turn  and  turn  with  Jacob  Philpot,  who  was  highly 
delighted  both  with  the  drollery  of  the  thing,  and 
the  honour  of  playing  with  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  and  laughed  most  immoderately,  while  the 
stranger  stood  by,  looking  at  his  stop-watch  as 
demurely  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  until  the 
five  minutes  had  expired;  and  then,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stanhope's  spin,  he  took  up 
the  little  toy  and  put  it  into  his  pocket 

Jacob  Philpot  immediately  arose,  and  shook  the 
stranger  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  told  him,  that 
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he  should  be  happy  to  see  him  whenever  he  came 
that  way  again;  and  then  nodding  to  Mr.  Stan- 
hope and  the  landlady,  went  out  at  the  front 
door,  mounted  the  horse  that  stood  there,  and 
rode  away.  "  Where's  the  fellow  going?"  cried 
Mrs,  Philpot;  "Hillo!  Jacob,  I  say!"— "Well 
mother,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stanhope, "  whafs 
the  matter  now!" — but  Mrs.  Philpot  had  reached 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  continued  to  shout. 
"Hillo!  haio,  come  back,  I  tell  youf— "That 
woman  is  always  doing  some  strange  thing  or 
other,"  observed  Mr.  Stanhope  to  the  stranger 
"  What  on  earth  can  possess  her  to  go  calling 
after  the  parson  in  that  manner?" — ^"I  declare 
he's  rode  off  with  squire  Jones's  horse,*'  cried  Mrs. 
Philpot,  re^ntermg  the  house.  "  To  be  sure  he 
has,"  said  Mr.  Stanhope;  "he  borrowed  it  on  pur- 
pose to  go  to  the  Old  Boar."— "Did  he?"  ex- 
claimed the  landlady;  "and  without  telling  me  a 
word  about  it!  But  I'll  Old  Boar  him  I  promise 
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you!"— "Don't  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself, 
mother,"  said  the  parson;  "  it  can't  signify  two- 
pence to  you  where  he  goes," — "Can't  it?"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Philpot.  "I'll  telPyou  what,  your 
worship " — ^**  Don't  worship  me  woman,"  ex- 
claimed the  teetotum  landlord  parson ;  worship, 
what  nonsense  now !  Why,  you've  been  taking 
your  drops  again  this  morning,  I  think.  Worship, 
indeed !  To  be  sure,  I  did  once,  like  a  fool,  pro- 
mise to  worship  you;  but  if  my  time  was  to  come 

over  again,  I  know  what .  But,  never  mind 

now — don't  you  see  it's  twelve  o'clock?  Come> 
quick,  let  us  have  what  there  is  to  eat,  and  then 
we'll  have  a  comfortable  pipe  under  the  tree. 
What  say  you.  Sir?"—"  With  all  my  heart,"  re- 
plied the  elderly  stranger.  The  latter  hoped  they 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Fhilpot's  com- 
pany;  but  she  looked  somewhat  doubtfully  till  the 
parson  said,  "  Come,  come,  mother,  don't  make  a 
bother  about  it."  Therefore  she  smoothed  her  apron 
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and  made  one  at  the  dinner  table,  and  conducted 
herself  with  so  much  precision,  that  the  teetotum 
parson  looked  upmi  her  with  oHisiderable  surprise, 
while  she  regarded  him  with  no  less,  inasmuch  as  he 
talked  in  a  very  unclerical  manner;  and,  among 
other  strange  things,  swore,  that  his  wife  was  as 
*'  drunk  as  blazes"  the  night  before,  and  winked 
at  her,  and  behaved  altogether  in  a  style  very  un- 
becoming a  minister  in  his  own  parish. 

At  one  o^clock  there  was  a  great  sensation  caused 
in  the  village  of  Stockwell,  by  the  appearance  of 
their  reverend  pastor  and  the  elderly  stranger, 
sitting  on  the  bench  which  went  round  the  tree, 
which  stood  before  the  sign  of  the  roaring  rampant 
Red  Lion,  each  with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
blowing  clouds,  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  most  inveterate  smoker  of  the  **  black  dia- 
mond" fraternity,  and  ever  and  anon  moistening 
their  clay  with  "  heavy  wet,"  from  tankards  placed 
upon  a  small  table,  which  Mrs  Philpot  had  pro- 
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vided  for  their  accommodation.  The  little  boys 
and  girls  first  approached  within  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  then  ran  away  giggling  to  tell  their 
companions ;  and  they  told  their  mothers,  who 
came  and  peeped  likewise;  and  many  were  di- 
'terted,  and  many  were  scandalized  at  the  sight; 
yet  the  parson  seemed  to  care  for  none  of  these 
things,  but  cracked  his  joke,  and  sipped  his  ale, 
and  smoked  his  pipe,  with  as  much  easy  noncha- 
lance as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  arm-chair  at 
the  rectory.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  now 
and  then  there  was  a  sort  of  equivocal  remark 
made  by  him,  as  though  he  had  some  faint  recollec- 
tion of  his  former  profession,  although  he  evinced 
not  the  smallest  sense  of  shame  at  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought  in  him.  Indeed  this 
trifling  imperfection  in  the  change  of  identity  ap- 
pears to  have  attended  such  transformations  in 
general,  and  might  have  arisen  from  the  individual 
bodies  retaining  their  own  clothes  (for  the  mere 
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fashion  of  dress  hath  a  great  influence  on  some 
minds),  or,  perhaps,  because  a  profession  or  trade, 
with  the  habits  thereof,  cannot  be  entirely  shaken 
off,  nor  a  new  one  perfectly  learned,  by  spinning 
a  teetotum  for  five  minutes.    The  time  had  now 
arrtved  when  George  Syms,  the  shoemaker,  and 
Peter  Brown,  the  blacksmith,  were  accustomed  to 
take  their  '*  pint  and  pipe  after  dinner,'^  and  greatly 
were  they  surprised  to  see  their  places  so  occupied ; 
and  not  a  little  was  their  astonishment  increased, 
when  the  parson  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  ordered 
Sally  to  bring  out  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  then 
shook  them  both  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  wel- 
comed them  by  the  affectionate  appellation  of  my 
hearties!"    He  then  winked,  and  in  an  under  tone 
began  to  sing— 

*'  Though  I*m  tied  to  a  crasty  old  woman, 
Much  given  to  scolding  and  jealousy, 

I  know  that  the  case  is  too  common, 
And  so  I  will  ogle  each  girl  I  see. 

Tol  de  rol,  lol,  &c 


\ 
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«'  Come,  my  lads !"  he  resumed,  **  sit  you  down^  and 
dap  half  a  yard  of  clay  into  your  mouths."    The 
two  worthy  artisans  looked  at  each  other  signifi- 
cantly, or  rather  insignificantly,  for  they  knew  not 
what  to  think,  and  did  as  they  were  bid.   *'  Come, 
why  don't  you  talk  ?"  said  the  teetotum  parson 
landlord,  after  a  short  silence.    **  You're  as  dull  as 
a  couple  of  torn  cats  vnih  their  ears  cut  oflP— talk, 
man,  talk — there's  no  doing  nothing  without  talk- 
ing.'*    This  last  part  of  his  speech  seemed  more 
particularly  addressed  to  Peter  Brown,  who,  albeit 
a  man  of  a  sound  head,  and  well  skilled  in  such 
matters  as  appertained  unto  iron  and  the  coal 
trade,  had  not  been  much  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
with  the  clergy;  therefore  he  felt,  for  a  moment, 
as  he  said,  "  nonplushed ;"  but  fortunately  he  re- 
collected the  Catholic  question,  about  which  most 
people  were  then  talking,  and  which  every  body 
professed  to  understand.     Therefore,  he  forthwith 
introduced  the  subject;  and  being  well  aware  of 
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the  parson's  bias,  and  having,  moreover,  been  told 
that  he  had  written  a  pamphlet ;  therefore  (though 
to  do  Peter  Brown  justice,  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  read  such  publications)  he  scrupled  not  to  give 
his  opinion  very  freely,  and  concluded  by  taking 
up  iiis  pint  and  drinking  a  very  unchristian-like 
malediction  against  the  Pope.  George  Syms  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side,  and  concluded  in  the  same 
manner,  adding  thereunto,  '^  Your  good  healths, 
gemmen."' — ^''What  a  pack  of  nonsense  P'  ex- 
claimed the  parson,  ^'  I  should  like  to  know  what 
harm  the  Pope  can  do  us !  I  tell  you  what,  my 
lads,  it*s  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin.  Live  and  let 
live,  I  say.  So  long  as  I  can  get  a  good  living,  I 
donH  care  the  toss  of  a  halfpenny  who's  upper- 
most The  Pope's  an  old  woman,  and  so  are  they 
that  are  afraid  of  him."  The  elderly  stranger 
here  seemed  highly  delighted,  and  cried,  ''Bravo!" 
and  clapped  the  speaker  on  the  back,  and  said, 
"That's  your  sort!  Go  it,  my  hearty!"     But 
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Peter  Brown  took  the  liberty  of  telling  the  parson, 
in  a  very  unceremonious  way,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  changed  his  opinions  very  suddenly.  ''Not 
I/*  said  the  other; ''  I  was  always  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking.'-' — ^*f  Then  words  have  no  meaning," 
observed  George  Syms,  angrily,  **  for  I  heard  you 
myself  You  talked  as  loud  about  the  wickedness 
of  ^mancipation  as  ever  I  heard  a  man  in  my  life, 
no  longer  ago  than  last  Sunday." — ^^  Then  I  must 
have  been  drunk — ^that's  all  I  can  say  about  the 
business,  replied  the  other,  coolly  j  and  he  began 
to  fill  his  pipe  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  as 
though  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  Such  appa- 
rently scandalous  conduct  was,  ho|«rever,  too  much 
for  the  unsophisticated  George  Syms  and  Peter 
Brown,  who  simultaneously  threw  down  their 
reckoning,  and,  much  to  their  credit,  lefl  the  turn- 
coat reprobate  parson  to  the  company  of  the 
elderly  gentleman. 

If  we  were  to  relate  half  the  whimsical  conse 
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quences  of  the  teetotum  tricks  of  tiiis  stfaDge  per- 
sonage, we  might  fill  volumes;  but  as  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  allow  the  detail  to  sweU  even  injbo 
one,  we  must  hastily  sketch  the  proceedings  of 
poor  Jacob  Philpot,  aiW  he  left  the  Red  Lion  to 
dine  with  sundry  of  the  gentry  uid  clergy  of  the 
Old  Boar,  in  his  new  capacity  of  an  ecclesiastic,  in 
the  outward  fcH*m  of  a  somewhat  negligently 
dressed  landlord.  He  was  accosted  on  the  road  by 
divers  of  his  coal-»carrying  neighbours  with  a  de- 
gree of  familiai:ity  which  was  exceedingly  morti- 
fying to  his  feelings*  One  told  him  to  be  home  in 
time  to  take  part  of  a  gallon  of  ale  that  he  had 
won  of  neighbour  Smith ;  a  second  reminded  him 
ihat  tOf-morrow  was  club-night  at  the  Nag's  Head; 
and  a  third  asked  hbaLJQ;here  he  had  stolen  his 
horse.  At  length  he  arrived,  mm^  out  of  humour, 
at  the  Old  Boar,  an  inn  of  a  ve^  difierent  de- 
scription from  the  Red  Lion,  being  a  pift^g  house 
of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  whereinOl^  ^J 
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was  to  be  holden  the  sjrmposium  of  certain  gran* 
dees  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  before  hinted. 

The  landlord,  who  happened  to  be  standing  at 
ihe  door,  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  formal 
manner  with  which  Jacob  Philpot  greeted  him, 
and  gave  his  horse  mto  the  charge  of  the  hostler; 
but,  as  he  knew  him  only  by  sights  and  had  many 
things  to  attend  to,  he  went  his  way  without  making 
any  remark,  and  thus,  unwittingly,  increased  the 
irritation  of  Jacob's  new  teetotum  sensitive  feeU 
ings.  "  Are  any  of  the  gentlemen  come  yet  ?" 
asked  Jacob,  haughtily,  of  one  of  the  waiters. — 
*'  What  gentlemen  ?"  quoth  the  waiter.  "  Anp 
of  them,'*  said  Jacob,  "  Mr.  Wiggins,  Doctor 
White,  or  Captain  Pole  ?'*  At  this  moment  a  car- 
riage drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the  bells  all  began 
ringing,  and  the  waiters  ran  to  see  who  had  ar- 
rived, and  Jacob  Philpot  was  left  unheeded. — 
"This  IS  very  strange  conduct!"  observed  he; 
"  I  never  met  with  such  incivility  in  my  life !   One 
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would  think  I  was  a  ddgV  Jacob  walked  int^ 
the  open  air  to  cool  himself,  and  strolled  round  the 
garden  of  the  inn,  till  the  calls  of  hungei*  forced 
him  to  return  to  the  house,  where  the  odour  of 
delicate  viands  was  quite  provoking ;  so  he  fol- 
lowed the  guidance  of  his  nose,  and  arrived  in  the 
lar^e  dining-room,  where  he  found,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  mortification,  that  the  company  were 
assembled,  and  the  work  of  destruction  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  as  the  second  course  had 
just  been  placed  on  the  table.  Jacob  felt  that  the 
neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated  was 
"  enough  to  make  a  parson  swear  ;'^  and  perhaps 
he  would  have  sworn,  but  that  he  had  no  time  to 
spare ;  and,  therefore,  as  all  the  seats  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  were  engaged,  he  deposited  him- 
self on  a  vacant  chair  about  the  centre,  between 
two  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance, 
and,  spreading  his  napkin  on  his  lap,  demanded  of 
a  waiter  what  fish  had  gone  out.    The  man  te- 
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plied  only  by  a  stare  and  a  smile,  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  was  by  no  means  surprising,  seeing 
that  the  most  stylish  part  of  Philpot's  dress  was, 
without  dispute,  the  napkin  aforesaid.  ^*  What's 
the  fellow  gaping  at?"  cried  Jacob,  in  an  angry 
voice ;  "  go  and  tell  your  master  I  want  to  speak  to 
liim  directly.  I  donU  understand  such  treatment. 
Tell  him  to  come  immediately  !  Do  you  hear  ?" 
^  The  loud  tbne  in  which  this  was  spdcen  aroused 
the  attention  of  the.  company ;  and  most  of  them 
east  a  look  of  inquiry ,  6rst  at  ,the  speaker,  and  then 
round  at  the  tkble,  as  if  to  discerti  by  whom  the 
strange  gentleman  in  the  scarlet  and  yellow  plush 
i^aistcoat  and  the  :dirty  shirt  might  be  patronized  ^ 
but  there  were  others  who  recognised'  the  landlord 
of  the  Red  Lion  at  Stockwell.  The  whole,  how-^ 
ever,  were  somewhat  startled  when  he  addressed 
them  as  follows  :*-4"  Really,  gentlemen,  I  must  say^ 
that  a  joke  may  be  carried  too  far;  and,  if  it  was 
hat  for  my.  cloth. ;  (here  hel  handled,  the  napk  in); 
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I  declare  I  don't  know  how  I  might  act.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  known  each  other  now  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  you  must  be  convinced  thai 
I  can  take  a  joke  as  well  as  any  man;  but  human 
nature  can  endure  this  no  longer.  Mr.  Wiggins! 
Captain  Pole!  my  good  friend  Doctor  White! 
I  appeal  to  you."  Here  the  gentlemen  named 
looked  especisJly  astounded.  "  What !  can  it  be 
possible  that  you  have  all  agreed  to  cut  me !  Oh, 
no  !  I  will  not  believe  that  political  differences 
of  opinion  can  run  quite  so  high.  Come— ^let  us 
have  no  more  of  this  nonsaise!"—**  No,  no,  we've 
had  quite  enough  of  it,"  said  the  landlord  of  the 
Old  Boar,  pulling  the  chair  from*beneath  the  last 
speaker,  who  was  consequently  obliged  i^ain  to 
be  upon  his  legs,  while  there  came,  from  various 
parts  of  the  table,  cries  of  ''  Chair!  chair !  Turn 
him  out !" — **  Man !"  roared  the  teetotum  par- 
fioned  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  to  the  landlord  of 
the  Old  Boar,  **  Man !   you  shall  repent  of  this! 
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If  it  wasn't  for  my  cloth,  Pd  soon—" — ^^  Come, 
give  me  the  cloth !"  said  the  other,  snatchmg  away 
the  napkin,  which  Jacob  had  buttoned  in  hb  waist- 
coat, and  thereby  causing  that  garment  to  fly  open 
and  expose  more  of  dirty  linen  and  skin  than  is 
usually  sported  at  a  dinner  party.  Poor  Philpot's 
rage  had  now  reached  its  acme,  and  he  again  ap» 
pealed  to  the  chairman  by  name.  **  CJolonel  Mar- 
tin !  *'  said  he,  **  can  you  sit  by  and  see  me  used 
thus  t  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  pretend  that 
you  don't  know  me!" — "  Not  I,"  replied  the 
chairman;  "  I  know  you  well  enough,  and  a  con- 
founded  impudent  fellow  you  are.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  my  lad,  next  time  you  apply  for  a  license, 
you  shall  hear  of  this."  The  landlord  of  the  Old 
Boar  was,  withal,  a  kind-hearted  man ;  andj  as  he 
knew  that  the  loss  of  its  license  would  be  ruin  to 
the  rampant  Red  Lion  and  all  concerned  therewith, 
he  was  determined  that  poor  Philpot  should  be 
saved  from  destructk>n  in  spite  of  his  teeth ;  there- 
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fore,  without  further  ceremony,  he,  being  a  mus- 
cular man,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  said  Jacob,' 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  waiters  conveyed 
him  out  of  the  room,  in  despite  of  much  struggling/ 
and  sundry  interjections  concerning  his  "  cloth." 
When  they  had  deposited  him  safely  in  an  arm-' 
chair  in  "  the  bar,"  the  landlady,  who  had  fre-' 
quently  seen  him  before,  in  his  proper  character,! 
that  of  a  civil  man,  who  "  knew  his  place"  in  so- 
ciety, very  kindly  offered  him  a  cup  of  tea ;   and 
the  landlord  asked  how  he  could  think  of  making 
such  a  fool  of  himself;  and  the  waiter,  whom  he 
had  accosted  on  first  entering  the  house,  vouched 
for  his  not  having  had  any  thing  to  eat  or  drmk ; 
whereupon  they  spoke  of  the  remains  of  a  turbot, 
which  had  just  come  down  stairs,  and  a  haunch  of 
venison  that  was  to  follow.     It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
have  a  mind  and  body  that  are  no  match  for  each 
other.     Jacob's  outward  man   would  have  beeb 
highly  gratified  at  the  exhibition  of  these  things  • " 
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but  the  spirit  of  the  parson  was  too  mighty  within, 
and  spumed  every  offer,  and  the  body  was  com- 
pelled to  obey.  So  the  horse  that  was  borrowed 
of  the  squire  was  ordered  out,  and  Jacob  Philpot 
mounted  and  rode  on  his  way  in  excessive  irrita- 
tion, growling  vehemently  at  the  insult  and  indig- . 
nity  which  had  been  committed  against  the  **  cloth  *' . 
in  genera],  and  his  own  person  in  particular. 

''The  sun  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,*'  as  novel-, 
ists  say,  when  Jacob  Philpot  entered  the  village 
of  Stockwell,  and,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  he 
suddenly  started,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find 
himself  on  horseback,  for  the  last  thing  that  he  re- 
collected was  going  up  stairs  at  his  own  house,  and 
composing  himself  for  a  nap,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  join  neighbour  Scroggins  and  Dick  Smith, 
when  they  came  in  the  evening  to  drink  the  gallon 
of  ale  lost  by  the  latter.  "  And,  my  eyes ! "  said 
he,  "  if  I  havenU  got  the  squire's  horse  that  the 
parson  borrowed  this  mormng.    Well — ^it's  very 
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odd  1  however,  the  ride  has  done  me  a  deal  of  good, 
for  I  feel  as  if  I  hadnH  any  thing  all  day,  and  yet  I 
did  pretty  veil  too  at  the  leg  of  mutton  at  dinner.'* 
Mrs.  Philpot  received  her  lord  and  nominal  master 
in  no  very  gracious  mood,  and  said  she  should  like 
to  know  where  he  had  been  riding.  **  That*s  more 
than  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Jacob;  "  however,  I 
know  Fm  as  hungry  as  a  greyhound,  though  I 
never  made  a  better  dinner  in  my  life." — "  More 
shame  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Philpot;  "I  wish  the 
Old  Boar  was  a  thousand  miles  off." — "What's  the 
woman  talking  about  ?"  quoth  Jacob.  "  Eh !  what ! 
at  it  again,  I  suppose,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
closet  containing  the  rum  bottle.  "  Hush  ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Philpot,  here's  the  parson  coming  down 
stairs  I" — "  The  parson !"  exclsumed  Jacob ;  what's 
he  been  doing  up  stairs,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 
— "  He  has  been  to  take  a  nap  on  mistresses  bed," 
said  Sally. — '*  The  dickens  he  has !  This  is  a 
pretty  story,"  quoth  Jacob.    "  How  could  I  help 
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it  ?  '^  asked  Mrs.  Philpot  5  "  you  should  stay  at 
home  and  look  afler  your  own  business,  and  not 
go  ramshackling  about  the  country.  You  shanH 
hear  the  last  of  the  Old  Boar  just  yet  I  promise 
you.*'  To  avoid  the  threatened  storm^  and  sa^ 
tisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  Jacob  made  off  to  the 
larder,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  leg  of 
mutton. 

At  this  moment  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stanhope 
opened  the  little  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  -^ 
On  waking,  and  finding  himself  upon  a  bed,  he 
concluded  that  he  must  have  fainted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  of  mind  produced  by  the 
gross  insults  which  he  had  suffered^  or  perhaps 
from  the  effects  of  hunger.  Great,  therefore,  was 
his  surprise  to  find  himself  at  the  Red  Lion  in  his 
own  parish;  and  the  first  questions  he  asked  of 
Mrs.  Philpot  were,  how  and  when  he  had  been 
bmught  there.  "  La,  Sir ! "  said  the  landlady^ 
"  you  went  up  stairs  of  your  own  accord,  aftei 
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you  were  tited  of  smoking  undet  thje  ttcte."— 
^Smoking  under  the  tree,  wotnati!**.  exclainij^ 
Mr.  Stanhope.;  what  are  you  talking  about  ?    Do 
you  recollect  whom  you  are  speaking  to  ?  " — *^  Ay,; 
marry,  do  I/'  replied  the  sensitive  Mrs.  Philpot ; 
*/  and  you  told  Sally  to  call  you  when  Scroggins 
2|nd  Smith  cai^e  for  their  gallon  of  ale,,aj9  you 
meant  to  join  their  party.*' 
>  The  Reyerend  Mr.  Stanhope  straightway  took 
up  his  hat,  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  stalked  with 
indignant  dignity  out  of  the  house,  opining  that 
lie  poor  woman  was  in  her  cups;  and  meditated, 
as  he  walked  home^  on  the  extraordinary  afiairs 
of  the  day.    But  his  troubles  were  not  yet  ended, 
for  the  report  of  his  public  jollification  had  reached 
his  own  household  ;  and  John,  his  trusty  man-ser- 
Vant,  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Red  Lion,  and 
had  ascertained  that  his  master  was,really  gone  to 
beditl  a  state  very  unfit  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
s^n  in.    Some-  renutrkably  good-natured  friends. 
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had  been  to  condole  with  Mrs.  Stanhop(i6  upon  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  of  her  good  man,  and 
to  say  how  much  ihey  were  shocked,  and  what  a 
pity  it  was,  and  wondering  what  the  bishop  would 
think  of  it,  and  divers  other  equally  amiable  and 
consolatory  reflections  and  notes  of  admiration. — • 
Now  Mrs.  Stanhope,  though  she  had  much  of  the 
^^milk  of  human  kindness"  in  her  composition, 
had,  withal,  a  sufficient  portion  of  '^tartaric  acid'' 
mingled  therewith.    Therefore,  when  her  beerr 

drinking  husband  made  his  appearance,  he  found 
her  in  a  state  of  effervescence.  **  Mary,'*  said  he 
**  I  am  extremely  fatigued.  I  have  been  exposed 
to-day  to  a  series  of  insults,  such  as  I  could  not 
liave  unagined  it  possible  for  any  one  to  offer  me.'* 

Nor  any  body  else,''  replied  Mrs.  Stanhope; 

but  you  are  rightly  served,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Who  could  have  supposed  that  you,  the  minister 
of  a  parish  ?— Faugh  !  how  filthily  you  smell  of 
tobacco  1     I  vow  I  cannot  endure  to  be  in  the  room 
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with  you !  **  and  she  arose  and  left  the  divine  to 
himself,  in  exceeding  great  perplexity.     However, 
being  a  man  who  loved  to  do  all  things  in  order, 
he  remembered  that  he  had  not  dined^  so  he  rang 
the  bell  and  gave  the  needful  instructions,  think- 
ing it  best  to  satisfy  nature  first,  and  then  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  beloved  Mary's 
acidity.    His  appetite  was  gone  but  that  he  attri- 
buted to  having  fasted  too  long,  a  practice  very 
unusual  with  him  ;  howev  r,  he  picked  a  bit  here 
and  there,  and  then  indulged  himself  with  a  bottle 
of  his  oldest  port,  which  he  had  about  half  con- 
sumed, and  somewhat  recovered  his  spirits,  ere  his 
dear  Mary  made  her  re-appearance,  and  told  him 
that  she  was  perfectly  astonished  at  his  conduct.^- 
And  well  might  she  say  so,  for  now  the  wine,  which 
he  had  been  drinking  with  unusual  rapidity,  think- 
ing, good  easy  man,  that  he  had  taken  nothing  all 
day,  began  to  have  a  very  visible  effect  upon  a 
body  already  saturated  with  strong  ale.     He  de- 
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dared  that  he  cared  not  a  fig  for  the  good  (pinion 
of  any  gentleman  in  the  county ;  that  he  would 
always  act  and  speak  according  to  his  principles, 
and  filled  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  drank  sundry  more  exceedingly 
loydl  toasts;  and  told  his  astonished  spouse,  that 
he  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  was  very  soon  to 
be  made  a  dean  or  a  bishop ;  and  as  for  the  people 
at  the  Old  Boar,  he  saw  through  their  conduct — it 
was  all  envy,  which  doth  **  merit  as  its  shade  pur- 
sue.** The  good  lady  justly  deemed  it  folly  to 
waste  her  oratory  upon  a  man  in  such  a  state,  and 
reserved  her  powers  for  the  next  morning;  and 
Mr.  Stanhope  reeled  to  bed  that  night  in  a  condi- 
tion which  to  do  him  justice,  he  had  never  before 

exhibited  under  his  own  roof. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Stanhope  and  her 

daughter  Sophy,  a  promising  young  lady  about 

ten  years  old,    of  the  hoyden    class,    were   at 

breakfast,   when   the  elderly  stranger  called  at 
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the  rectory,  and  expressed  great  concern  on 
beins:  told  that;  Mr.  S.  was  somewhat  inUisposed, 
and  had  not  yet.  made  his  appearance.  He  said 
;thai  his  business  was  of  very  little:  importance, 
and  merely  concerned  some  geological  inquiries, 
whiqh  he  was  prosecuting  in  the  vicinity ;  but 
Mrs.  Stanhope,  who;  had  the  names  of  all  the 
ologies  by  hearty  and  loved  occasionally  to  talk 
thereof,  persuaded  him  to  wait  a  short  time,  little 
dreaming  of  the  consequence ;  for  the  wily  old 
gentleman  began  to  romp  with  Miss  Sophy,  and, 
after  a  while,  produced  his  teetotum,  and,  in 
shorty  so  contrived  it,  that  the  mother  and 
daughter  played  together  therewith  for  ^ye 
minutes.  He  then  politely  took  his  leave,  pro- 
mising to  call  again ;  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  bobbed 
him  a  curtsey,  and  Sophia  assured  him  that 
Mr.  S.  would  be  extremely  happy  to  afford  him 
every  assistance  in  his  scientific  researches.  When 
the  worthy  divine  at  length  made  his  appearance 
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in  the  breakikst  parlour,  strangely  puzzled  as 
to  the  extreme  feverishneas  and  langour  which 
oppressed  him,  he  found  Sophy  sitting  gravely 
in  an  arm-chair,  reading  a  treatise  on  craniology. 
It  was  a  pleasant  thing  for  him  to  see  her  read 
any  thing ;  but  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  surprise,  by  observing,  "  I  should  think  that 
book  a  little  above  your  comprehension^  my 
dear." — ^**  Indeed !  Sir,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the 
little  girl  laid  down  the  volume,  and  sat  erect 
in  her  chair,  and  thus  continued : — **  I  should 
think,  Mr.  Nicodemus  Stanhope,  that  after  the 
specimen  of  good  sense  and  propriety  of  conduct 
which  you  were  pleased  to  exhibit  yesterday, 
it  scarcely  becomes  you  to  pretend  to  estimate 
the  comprehension  of  others." — "  My  dear,"  said 
the  astonished  divine,  *'  this  is  very  strange  lan- 
guage !  You  forget  whom  you  are  speaking  to !  " 
— "  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  child.    "  I  know  my 

4  L 
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place,  if  you  don't  know  yams,  and  aitt  deter- 
mined to  speak  niy  mind."  If  anything  could 
add  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Nicodemus  Stanhope's 
surprise,  it  was  the  sound  of  his  wife's  voice  in 
die  garden,  calling  lo  his  man  John  to  stand  out 
of  the  way,  or  she  6hoi:dd  run  over  him.  Poor 
John,  who  was  tying  up  some  of  her  favourite 
flowers,  got  out  of  her  way  accordmgly  in  quick 
time,  and  the  next  moment  his  mistress  rushed 
by,  trundling  a  hoop,  hallooing  and  laughing, 
and  highly  enjoying  his  apparent  dismay. 
Throughout  that  day,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  reverend  gentleman^s  philosophy  was  sorely 
tried ;  and  we  are  compelled,  by  want  of  room, 
to  leave  the  particulars  of  his  botheration  to  the 
reader's  imagination. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  these  were  not  the 
only  metamorphoses  which  the  mischievous  old 
gentleman  wrought  in  the  village  of  StockwelL 
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There  was  a  game  of  teetotam  played  between 
a  sergeant  of  dragoons,  who  had  retired  upon 
his  well*eamed  pulsion,  and  a  baker,  who 
happened  likewise  to  be  the  renter  of  a  small 
patch  of  land  adjoining  the  village.  The  yeteran, 
with  that  indistinctness  of  character  before  men- 
tioned, shouldered  the  peel,*  and  took  it  to  the 
field,  and  used  it  for  loading  and  spreading 
manure,  so  that  it  was  never  afterwards  fit  for 
any  but  dirty  work.  Then,  just  to  show  that  he 
was  not  afraid  of  any  body,  he  cut  a  gap  in  the 
hedge  of  a  small  field  of  wheat  which  had  just 
been  res^d,  and  was  standing  in  sheaves,  and 
thereby  gave  admittance  to  a  neighbouring  bull^ 
who  amused  himself  greatly  by  tossing  the  said 
sheaves ;  but  more  particulaHy  those  which  were 
set  apart  as  tythes,  against  which  he  appeared 
Co  have  a  particular  spite,  throwing  them  high 

•  "  Peel — A  broad,  thin  board,  with  a  longhandle,  used  by 
bakers  to  put  their  bread  in  and  out  of  the  oven.*'— Jo&ntoo. 
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into  the  air,  and  then  bellowing  and  treading 
them  under  foot  But — we  must  come  to  a  close. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  village  of  Stockwell 
was  long  in  a  state  of  confusion  in  consequence 
of  these  games;  for  the  mischief  which  was  done 
during  the  period  of  delusion,  ended  not,  like 
the  delusion  itself,  with  the  ri»ng  or  setting  of 
the  sun. 

Haying  now  related  as  many  particulars  of 
these  strange  occurrences  as  our  limits  will  permit, 
we  have  merely  to  state  the  effects  which  they 
produced  upon  ourselves.  Whenever  we  have 
since  beheld  servants  aping  the  conduct  of  their 
masters  or  mistresses,  tradesmen  wasting  their 
time  and  money  at  taverns,  clergymen  forgetful 
of  the  dignity  and  sacred  character  of  their 
profession,  publicans  imagining  themselves  fit 
for  preachers,  children  calling  their  parents  to 
account  for  their  conduct,  matrons  acting  the 
boyden,  and  other  incongruities — whenever  we 
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vitnets  these  and  the  like  occurrences,  ve  con- 
clude that  the  actors  therein  have  been  playing 
»  game  with  the  Old  Gentleman's  Teetotum. 
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A  WATER  PARTY. 


Oh,  Laura  I  such  a  charming  party  | 

You've  missed  our  pic-nic,  foolish  girl ; 
I  do  assure  you  from  my  hearty  I 

Hate  you,  now  you're  Mrs.  Searle. 
You  know  I  dote  upon  the  river — 

'Twas  settled  we  should  row  to  Kew ; 
And  though  the  cold  did  make  us  shiver. 

In  England  that's  not  very  new. 
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But  I  should  tell  you  that  out  number 

Was  rather  more  than  you  would  like ; 
For  Ma  would  ask  that  living  lumber, 

That  dull,  but  worthy,  Mrs*  Pike : 
Then  she  insisted  that  her  daughter 

Could  not,  for  worlds,  be  left  bdiind ; 
The  poor  girl  screamed  so,  on  the  water— 

I  wonder  mothers  are  so  blind ! 


We'd  Clara  Smith,  and  Major  Morris, 

Besides  Sir  John,  and  Lady  Gann-*- 
Their  nephew  too — his  name  is  Horace-^ 

A  well-bred,  clever,  tall  young  man : 
Papa^  Mamma,  and  all  my  brothers-— 

Sophia,  Kate,  Georgina,  and  me  ; 
I  have  not  time  to  name  the  others, 

Except  your  old  flame.  Dr.  Lea. 
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The  whole  arrangement  was  quite  jchazming; 

Miss  Smith,  though,  is  a  shocking  flirt ; 
Her  conduct  really  was  alarming — r 

Her  Mamma  is  so  very  pert 
The  men  all  chose  to  praise  her  singing ! 

But  one*8  so  sick  of  "  Home,  sweet  Home!  ^ 
And  '*  Hark,  the  Village  Bells  are  ringing ! " 

Is  duller  than  the  Pope  of  Rome. 


Then  her  "  La  ci  darem  la  mano,^' 

Was  murdered  by  poor  Major  M. ; 
She  whispered  him,  in  vain,  *\piano !  ^ 

That  little  man  is  quite  a  gem— 
I  mean  to  those  who're  fond  of  qwzzing, 

Which  you  and  I,  of  course,  are  not ; 
He  looks  like  soda-water,  fizzing. 

Or  like  a  mutton-chop  when  hot. 
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The  doctor  offered  to  be  funny — 

That  IS,  to  sing  a  comic  song ; 
But  what  it  was,  for  love  or  money, 

I  cannot  tell — ^it  was  so  long. 
He  gave  us  too,  a  "  recitation"— 

To  me  a  most  enormous  bore ; 
My  brother  muttered,  "  botheration  !  ** 

My  father  wished  him  at  the  Nore. 


We  all  had  clubbed  to  take  provisicm, 

And  meant  to  dine  in  some  one's  field ; 
Old  Pike  opposed  this  said  decision — 

His  wife,  however,  made  him  yield. 
But  when,  at  last,  we'd  fairly  landed. 

And  spread  our  cloth  upon  the  ground, 
(If  you  won't  laugh,  I  will  be  candid). 

We  found  our  dinner  almost  drowned  !. 
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Champagne  and  claret — every  bottle 

Had  cracked,  and  deluged  fowls  and  ham  ; 
But  yet  it  had  not  spoiled  the^'  tottle '' — 

There  still  was  pigeon-pie  and  lamb, 
Witli  cider,  porter,  port  and  sherry. 

We  managed  vastly  well  to  dine : 
Iti  spite  of  all,  we  were  so  merry— 

But  still  the  weather  was  not  fina 


la  fact,  before  we  finished  dinner, 

There  toos  a  kind  of  Scottish  mist; 
And  had  our  dresses  been  much  thinner, 

It  might  have  made  us  somewhat  triste. 
But  good  stout  silk  is  now  the  fhshion— - 

My  green  one,  though,  was  sadly  qpoiled ; 
Mamma  flew  into  such  a  passion  1 

I  could  not  help  its  bdng  soiled. 
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We  owe,  however,  to  the  shower 

An  unexpected  source  of  mirth ; 
For,  when  the  sky  began  to  ^our, 

The  men  proposed  a  snugger  berth : 
Instead  of  getting  wet  bj  rowmg, 

They  voted  to  return  by  land ; 
We  all  agreed,  without  well  knowing 

How  we  should  ever  reach  the  Strand. 


Just  while  we  wisely  were  debating, 

An  Omnibus  appeared  in  sight, 
Which  quickly  settled  all  our  prating. 

And  very  much  to  my  delight : 
Yet  this  machine  could  scarcely  carry 

The  whole  of  four-and-twenty  friends; 
But^  as  it  would  not  do  to  tarry, 

We  popped  in  all  the  odds  and  ends. 
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Such  an  odd.  fiicetiotH  journey ! 

We  went  so  last— -'twai  like  a  dream ! 
Tbe  coachman,  quite  another  Gurney. 

Only  without  that  worthy's  steam. 
In  short,  the  whole  was  most  delightful— 

We  wanted  nothing,  dear,  bat  you; 
And  now,  mj  pt^r  being  quite  full, 

111  only  odd — adioi ! — adieu ! 

[HOMTBLI    IfAOAZIHR.] 


V 
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THE  ANGLER  AND  THE  FOWLER 


There  the  new-breeched  urchin  stands  on 
the  low  bridge  of  the  little  bit  burnie !  and  with 
crooked  pin,  baited  with  one  unwrithing  ring  of 
a  dead  worm^  and  attached  to  a  yam-thread,  for 
he  has  not  yet  got  into  hair,  and  is  years  off  gut, 
his  rod  of  the  m^e  willow  or  hazel  wand,  there 
will  he  stand  during  all  his  play-hours,  as  forget- 
ful of  his  primer  as  if  the  weary  art  of  printing 
had  never  been  invented,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  in  mute,  deep, 
earnest,  passionate,  heart-mmd-and-soul  engross- 
ing hope   of  some  time  or  other   catching   a 
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minow  or  a  beardie  1  A  tug^ — a  tug !  with  face 
ten  times  flushed  and  pale  by  turns  ere  you 
could  count  ten,  he  at  last  has  strength,  in  the 
agitation  of  his  fear  and  joy,  to  pull  away  at 
the  monster— and  there  he  lies  in  his  beauty 
among  the  gowans  on  the  greensward,  for  he 
has  whapped  him  right  over  his  head  and  far 
away,  a  fish  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  weight, 
and,  ai  the  very  least,  two  inches  long !  Off  he 
flies,  on  wings  of  wind,  to  his  lather,  mother,  and 
sisters,  and  brothers,  and  cousins,  and  all  the 
neighboorhood,  holding  the  fish  aloft  in  both 
hands,  still  fearfid  of  its  escape,  and,  like  a 
genuine  child  of  corruptioD,  his  eyes  bri^ten 
at  the  first  blush  of  cold  blood  on  his  small  Sshy- 
fumy  fingers.  He  carries  about  with  him,  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs,  his  prey  upon  a  plate; 
he  will  not  wash  his  hands  before  dinner,  for  he 
exults  in  the  silver  scales  adhering  to  the  thumb- 
nail, that  Scooped  the  pin  out  of  the  baggy*8 
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maw— ^dQd  at  night,  ^'cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined," 
he  is  overheard  murmuring  in  his  sleep,  a  thief, 
a  robber,  and  ^  murderer,  in  his  yet  in&nt 
dreams  1 

From  that  hour  Angling  is  no  more  a  mere 
delightful  day-dream,  haunted  by  the  dink  hopes 
of  imaginary  minnows,  but  a  reality — an  ar^— 
a  science— of  which  the  flaxen  headed  school^^boy 
feels  himself  to  be  master— a  mystery  in  which 
he  has  been  initiated,  and  off  he  goes  now,  aU 
«.lone,  in  the  power  of  successful  pas^on,  to  the 
distant  brook — brook  a  tnile  off-^-with  fields,  and 
hedges,  and  single  trees,  and  litde  groves,  and 
a  huge  forest  of  six  acres,  between  him  and  the 
house  iu  which  he  is  boarded  or  wa^  bom  !  There 
flows  on  the  slender  music  of  the  shadowy 
sballoiK^s — there  pours  the  deeper  din  of  the 
birch-tree'd  waterfall.  The  sacred  water-pyet 
flits  away  from  stone  to  stone,  and  dipping, 
disappears  among   the  airy  bubbles,  to  him  a 
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new  sight  of  joy  and  wonder.    And  oh!   how 
sweet  the  scent  of  the  broom  or  furze,  yellowing 
idong    the    braes,  where  leap  the  lambs,    less 
happy  than  he,  on  the  knolls  of  sunshine  !    His 
grandfather  has  given  him  a  half-crown  rod.  in 
two  pieces— yes,  his  line  is  of  hair  twisted — 
platted  by  his  own  soon  instructed  little  fingers. 
By  heavens,  he  is  fishing  with  the  fiy!    and  the 
Fates,  who,  grim  and  grisly  as  they  are  painted 
to  be  by  full-grown,   ungrateful,  lying  poets, 
smile  like  angels  upon  the  padler  in  the  brook, 
Wmnowing  the  air  with  their  wings  into  western 
breezes,  while  at  the  very  first  throw,  the  yellow 
trout  forsakes  his  fastness  beneath  the  bog-wood^ 
and    with  a  lazy  wallop,    and  then  a  sudden 
plunge,  and  then  a  race  like  lightning,  changes 
at  once  the  child  into  the  boy,  and  shoots  through 
his  thrilling  and  aching  heart  the  ecstacy  of  a 
new    life  expanding  in  that  glorious    pastime, 
even  as  a  rainbow  on  a  sudden  brightens  up  the 
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Ay.  Forhma  favet  /or^5ti«— and  with  one  long 
pull,  and  strong  pull»  and  pull  altogether,  Johnny 
lands  a  twelve  incher  on  the  soft,  smooth,  silvery 
sand  of  the  only  bay  in  all  the  bum  where  such 
in  exploit  was  possible,,  and  dashing  upon  hhn 
Ike  an  Osprey,  soars  up  with  him  in  his  talons 
to  the  bank,  breaking  his  line  as  he  hurries  off 
to  a  spot  of  safety,  twenty  yards  from  the  pool, 
and  then  flinging  him  down  on .  a  heath- 
surrounded  plat  of  sheep-nibbled  verdure,  lets 
him  bounce  about  till  he  is  tired  j  and  lies  gasping 
jfvrith  unfrequent  and  feeble  motions,  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  glorious  with  all  his  yellow  light 
and  crimson  lustre,  spotted,  speckled,  and  starred 
in  his  scaly  splendour,  beneath  a  sun  that  never 
shone  before  so  dazzlingly  ^  but  now  the  Tadiance 
of  the  captive  creature  is  dimmer  and  obscured, 
for  the  eye  of  day  winks  and  seems  almost  shut 
behind  that  slow  sailing  mass  of  clouds,  composed 
in  equal  parts  of  air,  rain,  and  sunshine. 
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Springs,  •ununers,  autufpiiSi  winters,— each 
witbiB  itself  Igogeiv  by  mapy  times  longer  tiiaq 
the  whole  year  of  grown  up  life,  that  slips,  at 
last  through  one's  fingers  like  a  kiiotless  thvead,-^ 
pass  over  the  curled  darling's  brpw,  and  Ipok  at 
him  now,  a  straight  and  strength j  ^tripling,  in  th^ 
savage  spirit  of  qport,  impinging  over  rock-ledge 
after  rock-ledge,  nor  heeding,  aught  as  he  flashes 
knee-deep,  or  waist-band  h^h,  through  river-r 
feeding  tocnents^  to  ^  glorious  ^lusic  of  his 
running  and  pinning  reel  after  a  tongue*^hooked 
salmon,  insanely  seeking  with  the  ebb  of  tide, 
but  all  in  yam,  the  white  breakers  of  the  sea. 
No  haxel  or  willow  wQind,  i^o  half-crown  rod  of 
ash  framed  by  village  wright,  is  now  in  his 
practised  hands,  of  which  the  very  left  is 
dexterous :  but  a  twenty  feet  rod  of  Phin's,  all 
ring-rustling,  and  a-glitter  with  the  preserving 
vami^h^  limber  as  the  attenuating  line  itself,  and 
lithe  to  its  topmost  tenuity    as   the   elephant's 
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proboscis— the  hiecory  and  tbe  horn  without 
twist,  knot,  or  flaw,  from  butt  to  fly^  ai  faultless 
taper,  ^'  fine  by  degrees^  and  beautifully  less.'* 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  rod  by  die  skill  of  a  cunning 
craftsman  to  the  senses  materialised  f  A  fish-^^ 
fiBit,  fair,  and  fbrty !  ^'  S^e  is  a  salmon,  therefore 
to  be  woo^d — she  is  a  salmon,  therefore  to  be 
won  '*• — but  shy,  timid,  capricious,  headstrong,  now 
wrathful,  and  now  fi^l  of  fbar,  like  any  other 
female  whom  the  cruel  artist  has  hooked  by  lip  or 
heart,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  struggling,  will  bring 
to  the  gasp  at  last,  and  then  with  calm  eyes  be- 
hold her  lying  in  the  shade  dead,  or  worse  than 
dead,  fast^ fading  and  to  be  reillumined  no  more 
the  lustre  of  her  beauty,  insensible  to  sun  or 
shower,  even  the  most  perishable  of  all  perishable 
things  in  a  world  6f  perishing! — But  the  salmon 
has  grown  sulky,  and  must  be  made  to  spring  to 
the  plunging  stone.  There,  suddenly,  instinct 
with  new  passion,  she  shoots  out  of  the  foam,  like 
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a  bar  of  silver  bullion;  and,  relapsing  into  the 
flood,  is  in  another .  moment  at  the  very  head  of 
the  water-fall!    Give  her  the  butt — give  her  the 
butt— or  she  is  gone  for  ever  .with  the  thunder 
mto  ten  fathom  deep  I    Now  comes  the  trial  of 
your  tackle — and  when  was  Phin  ever  known  to 
fail  at  the  edge  of  cliff  or  cataract?     Her  snout  is 
southwards — ^right  up  the  middle  of  the  main  cur- 
rent of  the  hill-born  river,  as  if  ^e  would  seek 
its  very  course  where  she  was  spawned !     She 
still  swims  swifl,  and  strong,. and  deep— «nd  the 
line  goes,  steady,  boys,  steady — stiff  and  steady 
as  a  Tory  in  the  roar  of  opposition.   There  is  yet 
an  hour's  play  in  her  dorsal  fin^ — danger  in  the 
flap  of  her  tail — and  yet  may  her  silver  shoulder 
shatter  the  gut  against  a  rock.    Why,  the  river 
was  yesterday  in  spate,  and  she  is  fresh  run  from 
the  sea.    All  the  lesser  waterfalls  are  now  level 
with  the  flood,  and  she  meets  with  no  impediment 
or  obstruction — ^the  course  is  clear— no  tree-roots 
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here — ^no  floating  branches,  for  during  the  night 
they  have  all  been  swept  down  to  the  salt  loch— ^ 
in  medio  tutisnmus  ibis — ay,  now  you  feel  she 

begins  to  fail — ^the  butt  tells  now  every  time  you 
deliver  your  right.  What!  another  mad  leap! 
yet  another  sullen  plunge !  She  seems  absolutely 
to  have  discovered,  or  rather  to  be  an  impersona-^ 
tion  of  the  Perpetual  Motion.  Stand  back  out 
of  the  way,  you  son  of  a  sea-^ook — ^you  in  the 
lattered  blue  breeches,  with  the  tail  of  your  shirt 
hanging  but.  Who  the  devil  sent  you  all  here, 
ye  vagabonds? — ^Ha!  Watty  Richie,  my  man,  is 
that  you  ?  God  bless  your  honest  laughing  phiz  } 
What  Watty,  would  you  think  of  a  Fish  like 
that  about  Peebles?  Tarn  Grieve  never  gruppit 
sae  heavy  a  ane  since  first  he  belanged  to  the 
Ck>uncil.  Giu^e  that  colley!  Ay!  well  done 
Watty!  Stone  him  toStobbo.  Gonfound  these 
gtirks — ^if  that  white  one,  with  caving  horns,  kick- 
ing heels,  and  straight  up  tail,  come  bellowing  by 
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between  me  and  the  riTar,  then,  ^' Madam!  all  it 
lost,  except  honour  1"  K  we  lose  this  Fish  at  six 
o'dock,  then  suicide  at  «even.  Dor  will  is  made 
—ten  thousand  4o  the  Foundling— ditto  to  the 
Thames  Tunnel—^ — ha — ^my  beauty!  Me- 
thinks  we  could  fain  add  fond  kiss  thy  silver  side 
languidly  lying  afloat  on  the  foam,  as  if  all  ferther 
resistance  now  were  vain,  and  graeeiidly  thou 
wert  surrendering  diyself  lo  death  No  faith  m 
female — she  trusts  to  the  last  trial  of  her  tail-— 
sweetly  woikest  thou,  O  Heel  oi  ReekJ  and  on 
thy  smooth  axle  spinning  sileep*st,  even,  as  MHton 
describes  her,  like  our  own  worthy  planet.  Scrope 
^  ^^Baiflbridge— T-Maule-^princcs  amcmg  Anglers— 
oh!  that  you  were  here!  Where  the  devil  is  Sir 
Humphrey  ?  At  his  retort  ?  By  mysterious  sym- 
pathy— far  off  at  his  own  Trows,  the  Kebssfeels 
that  we  are  killing  the  noblest  Fish^  who6e  back 
ever  rippled  the  surface  of  deep  or  shallow  in 
the  Tweed.    Tom  Purdy  stands  like  a  seer,  eo" 
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traiitdd  Ia  glorious  rmoh^  beside  Idrretdd  Abbots- 
fbrJ^  ^tade  of  8andjr  Oivah!  AJasl  alas!  Poor 
Sand j-^#hj^  on  t^y  pale  fAce  thM  mdaiiohely 
«nilel-^P0tdrI  TheG^I  The  Giffi  bito  the 
eddy  sto  iftflsi  sick  and  sbw,  and  almost  with  a 
swiri^^trbitetlitig  as  sh6  nears  the  sand — there  she 
has  ii'^-tstf  uok  right  into  the  feheuMer^  &irer  than 
that  of  Juao^  Dialiaj  Minervity  or  Y^ras— &ir  as 
the  dafyiAiee  tf  our  own  beloved,  and  lies  at  last 
hi  all  her  gknribus  lenglii  and  breadth  of  beaming 
beauty^  it  prey  fdir  giant  or  deihi^god  angUag  be- 
finre  thefleood! 

**  the  child  is  father  o^  fh^  rnaii. 
And  I  t^duid  with  tUf  dftfB  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety  f 

So  ftfuch  fbr  the  Anglefi  Thct  Shoots  agitin, 
}M  bc^iiis  with  his  po|>  of  pi|)e  g^ti^  formed  of  Ui^ 
IftSt  yearns  groi^th  bf  a  bl^ch  of  the  plane-tree*- 
the  btotttifnl  dark'^reen^eavM  and  fragtmnt- 
ioweiidd  plan^trdOy  that  eitaiMis  straight  in  stem 
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and  round  in  head,  visiUe  and  audible  too  from 
iofar  the  bee-  resounding  umbrage,  alike  on  stormy 
sea-coast  and  in  sheltered  inland  vale,  still  loving 
the  roof  of  the  fisherman^s  or  peasant's  cottage. 

Th^n  comes,  perhaps,  the  city  popgun,  in  shape 
like  a  very  musket,  such  as  soldiers  bear — a 
Christmas  present  from  parent — once  a  Colonel 
of  Tolunteers — nor  feeble  to  dischazge  the  pea> 
bullet  or  barley-shot,  formidable  to  &oe  and  eyes-; 
nor  yet  unfelt,  at  six  paces,  by  hinder  end  of 
play-mate,  scornfully  yet  fearfully  exposed.  But 
the  shooter  soon  tires  of  such  ineffectual  trigger— 
and  his  soul,  as  well  as  his  hair,  is  set  on  fire  by 
that  extraordinary  compound — Gunpowder.  He 
begins  with  burning  off  his  eyebrows  on  the  King^s 
birth-day — squibs  and  crackers  foUow-^and  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  pluff.  But  he  soon  longs  to 
let  off  a  gun— ^'^  and  follows  to  the  field  some 
warlike  lord" — ^in  hopes  of  being  allowed  to-dis^ 
charge  one  of  the  double^barrels^  after  Ponto  has 
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made  his  last  point,  and  the  half-hidden  chimneys 
of  home  are  again  seen  smoking  among  the  trees; 
This  is  his  first  practice  in  fire-arms,  and  from  that 
hour  he  is — a  looter. 

Then  there  is  in  most  rural  parishes — and  of 
rural  parishes  alone  do  we  condescend  to  speak— 
JA  pistol,  a  horse  one,  with  a  bit  of  silver  on  the 
butt — ^perhaps  one  that  originally  served  in  the 
Scots  Greys.  It  is  bought,  or  borrowed,  by  the 
young  shooter,  who  begins  firing,  first  at  barn 
doors,  then  at  trees,  and  then  at  living  things — a 
strange  cur,  who,  from  his  lolling  tongue,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  the  hydi^ophobia— a  cat  that  has 
purred  herself  asleep  on  the  sunny  church-yard 
wall,  or  is  watching  mice  at  their  hole-mouths 
among  the  graves — a  water-rat  in  the  mill-lead — 
or  weasel  that,  running  to  his  retreat  in  the  wall, 
always  turns  round  to  look  at  you — a  goose  wan- 
dered from  his  common  in  disappointed  love — or 
brown  duck,  easily  mistaken  by  the  unscrupulous 
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for  a  irild  dtie,  in  pond,  remote  from  human  A^U 
lidg)  or  on  meadow  by  the  river  side,  away  fiom 
the  clack  of  the  muter  nnll.  The  t^iby  crow, 
too,  shouted  out  of  his  nest  on  «ome  tree  lower 
ihan  vsmAf  is  a  godd  flymg  mark  io  the  more  ad- 
vanced clasS)  or  morning  magpie,  a-chatt^r  at 
skreigh  of  day  dose  to  the  cottage  door  among 
Ihe  dnckens,  or  a  flock  of  pigeons  wheelu^  over 
head  on  the  ttubbk-field^  or  sitting  «o  thick  to- 
gether that  every  stook  is  blue  Ivith  ten^fiting  plii^ 


But  the  pistol  is  ^scharged  for  a  fowling  piece 
**-brown  and  nsty,  with  a  ifeltght  cracky  probably 
in  the  muzele,  and  a  k>ck^  out  of  all  proportion,  to 
the  barrel.  Theti  ike  young  shooter  aspires  at 
half-pennies  tln*own  up  into  theatp^^^and  ^neraUy 
hit,  fcnr  there  is  mever  wanting  an  a{^aitet  deat 
in  copper  nK>tal;  and  thence  he  mounts  to  the 
glancing  and  skknming  swallow,  a  household  bird, 
imd  therefore  to  be  held  sacred,  but  shot  at  on  the 
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eitctise  of  its  being  next  to  impossible  to  hit  him, 
an  opinion  strengthened  into  belief  bj  sereral 
suttimers*  practice.  But  the  small  brown  and 
while  m&i>ten  \i4iedimg  through  below  the  bridge, 
or  along  the  many  holed  red  sand  bank,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  boys  to  be  fair  game-^«nd  still  more, 
the  long^winged  legless  black  devilet,  Uiat,  if  it 
falls  to  the  ground,  cannot  rise  aglua  and  there- 
fore screams  wheeling  round  the  comers  and  baU 
tlements  of  towers  and  castles,  or  fat  out  even  of 
cannon-shot,  gambols  in  companies  of  hundreds, 
and  regiments  of  a  thousand,  aloft  in  the  evening 
ether,  \iithin  ihd  orbit  of  the  eagle's  flight  It 
seems  to  boyish  eyes,  that  the  creatures  near  the 
earth,  when  but  little  blue  sky  is  seen  between 
the  specks  and  the  wall-flowers  growing  on 
the  coign  of  vantage — the  s^nal  is  given  to 
fire,  but  the  devilets  are  too  high  in  heaven  to 
Smell  the  iBulphur.  Tlie  starling  whips  with  a 
shrill  cry  into  his  nest,  and  nothing  falls  to  the 
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ground  but  a  tiny  bit  of  mossy  mortar,  inhabited 
by  a  spider! 

But  the  Day  of  Days  arrives  at  last,  when  the 
school-boy— or  rather  the  college  boy  returning 
to  his  rural  vacation — for  in  Scotland,  college  win- 
ters tread  close — too  close— on  the  heels  of  aca- 
demies—has a  gun — a  gun  in  a  case — a  double 
barrel  too— of  his  own — and  is  provided  with  a 
license — ^probably  without  any  other  qualification 
than  that  of  hit  or  miss.  On  some  portentous 
morning  he  efiulges  with  the  sun,  in  velveteen 
jacket  and  breeches  of  the  same-^many-buttoned 
gaiters,  and  an  unkerchiefed  throat  Tis  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  and  lo  1  a  pointer  at 
his  heels — ^Ponto  of  course-^  game  bag  like  a 
beggar*s  wallet  by  his  side — destined  to  be  at  eve 
as  full  of  charity — and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
an  accomplished  sportsman.  Proud,  were  she  to 
see  the  sight,  would  be  the  ^'mother  that  bore 
him  ;'*  the  heart  of  that  old  sportsman,  his  daddy, 
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would  leap  for  joy !  The  chained  mastiff  in  the 
yard  yowls  his  admiration,  the  servant  lassies 
upliU  the  pane  of  their  garret,  and,  with  suddenly 
withdrawn  blushes,  titter  their  delight  in  their  rich 
paper  curls  and  pure  night-clothes.  Rab  Roger^ 
who  has  been  cleaning  out  the  barn,  conies  forth 
to  partake  of  the  caulker,  and  away  go  the  foot- 
steps of  the  old  poacher  and  his  pupil  through 
the  autumnal  rime,  off  to  the  uplands,  where — , 
for  It  IS  one  of  the  earliest  of  harvests,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  acre  of  standing  corn.  The 
turnip-fields  are  bright  green  with  hope  and  ex-, 
pectation — and  coveys  are  couching  on  lazy  beds 
beneath  the  potatoe  shaw.  Every  high  hedge, 
ditch-guarded  on  either  side,  shelters  its  own 
brood — imagination  hears  the  whirr  shaking  the 
dew-drops  from  the  broom  on  the  brae — and  first 
one  bird  and  then  another,  and  then  the  remain- 
ing number,  in  itself  no  contemptible  covey, 
seems  to  fancy's  ear  to  spring  smgle,  or  in  clouds, 
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from  the  ooppice  brushwood,  with  here  and  there 
an  intercepting  standard  tree. 

Poor  Ponto  is  much  to  be  pitied-^Either  hav- 
ing a  eold  in  his  nose,  or  haying  ante-breakfasted 
by  stealth  on  a  red  herring,  he  can  scent  nothing 
short  of  a  badger;  and,  every  other  field,  he  starts 
in  horror,  i^ame,  and  amazement,  to  hear  himself, 
without  having  attended  to  his  points,  inclosed  in 
a  whirring  covey.  He  is  still  duly  taken  between 
those  inexorable  knees;  out  comes  the  speck  and 
span  new  dog-whip,  heavy  enough  for  a  horse; 
and  the  yowl  of  the  patient  is  heard  over  the 
whole  parish.  Mothers  press  their  yet  unchas- 
tised  infants  to  their  breasts ;  and  the  school- 
master, fastening  a  knowing  eye  on  dunce  and 
ne'er-do-well,  holds  up,  in  silent  warning,  the 
terror  of  the  tawse.  Frequent  flogging  will  cow  the 
spirit  of  the  best  man  and  dog  in  Britain.  Ponto 
travels  now  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  a  few 
yards  from  his  tyrant's  feet,  till,  rousing  himself 
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to    the    sudden    scent   of    something    snnelfing 
strongly,  he  draws  slowly  and  beautifully,  and 

••  There  fixed,  a  perfect  semi-circle  stands.'* 

VIg  runs  the  Tyjo,  ready-coeked,  a©d  in  his 
eaf  ernessy^  stumbling  among  the  stubble,  when 
maxk  and  Iq  !  the  gfibble  of  grey  goslings,  and 
the  biU-p^otfuded  hiss  of  goose  and  gander! 
Bang  goes  the  right-hand  bt^rrel  atPonto,.who 
now  thinks  it  high  time  to  be  00*,  to  the  tune  of 
*^  ower  the  hills  and  far  away,^  while  the  young 
gentleman,  half  ashamed  and  half  incensed,  half 
glad,  and  half  sojry,  discharges  the  left-hand 
barrel,  with  a  highly  improper  curse,  at  the  father 
of  the  feathered  family  before  him  who  receives  the 
shot  like  a  ball  m  his  breaat^  throws  a  somerset, 
quite  surprising  for  a  bird  of  his  usual  habita, 
and  after  biting  the  dust  with  his  bill,  and  thump*- 
ing  it  with  his  bottom,  breathes  an  eternal;  far^ 
well  to  this  sublunary  scene— ^od  leaves  himsetf 
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to  be  paid  for,  at  the  rate  of  eight-pence  a  pound 
to  his  justly  irritated  owner,  on  whose  farm  he  had 
led  a  long,  and  not  only  harmless,  but  honourable 
and  useful  life. 

It  is  nearly  as  impossible  a  thing  as  we  know, 
to  borrow  a  dog  about  the  time  the  Sun  has 
reached  his  meridian^  on  the  First  day  of  the 
Partridges.  Ponto  by  this  time  has  sneaked, 
unseen  by  human  eye,  into  his  kennel,  and  coiled 
himself  up  into  the  arms  of  tired  Nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep.  A  farmer  makes  offer  of 
a  colley,  who  from  numbering  among  his  paternal 
ancestors  a  Spanish  pointer,  is  quite  a  Don  in  his 
way  among  the  chirpers,  and  has  been  known  in  a 
turnip-field  to  stand  in  an  attitude  very  similar  to 
that  of  setting.  Luath  has  no  objection  to  a 
frolic  over  the  fields,  and  plays  the  part  of  Ponto 
to  perfection.  At  last  he  catches  sight  of  a  covey 
basking.and  leaping  in  upon  them,  open-mouthed, 
dispatches  them    right  and  left,   even  like  the 
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fitoKHis  dog  Billjy  killmg  rats  in  the  pit  at  West- 
minster. The  birds  are  bagged,  with  a  gentle 
i^emonstrance,  and  Luath's  exploit  rewarded  with 
a  whang  of  cheese.  Elated  by  the  pressure  on 
his  shoulder,  the  young  gentleman  laughs  at  the 
idea  of  pointing,  and  fires  away,  like  winking,  at 
every  uprise  of  birds,  near  or  remote ;'  works  a 
miracle  by  bringing  down  three  at  a  time,  that 
chanced,  unknown  to  him,  to  be  crossing;  and 
wearied  with  such  slaughter,  lends  his  gun  to  the 
attendant  farmer,  who  can  mark  down  to  an  inch, 
and  walks  up  to  the  dropped  pout,  as  if  he  could 
kick  her  up  with  his  foot;  and  thus  the  bag  in  a 
few  hours  is  half  full  of  feathers,  while  to  dose 
with  eclat  the  sport  of  the  day,  the  cunning  eider 
takes  him  to  a  bramble  bush,  in  a  wall  nook,  at 
the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  returning  the  gun  into 
his  hands,  shows  him  poor  pussie  sitting  with  open 
eyes  fast  asleep!  The  pellets  are  in  her  brain, 
and  turning  herself  over,  she  crunkles  out  to  her 
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full  length,  like  a  piece  of  untwisting  Indian 
rubber^  and  is  dead.  The  posterior  pouch  of  the 
jacket,  yet  unstsdned  by  blood,  yawns  to  receive 
her — and  in  she  goes  plump,  paws,  ears,  body, 
feet,  fud  and  all — while  Luath,  all  the  way  home 
to  the  Mamsy  keeps  snoking  at  the  red  drops 
oozing  through — for  well  he  knows  in  summer's 
heat  and  winter*s  cold,  the  smell  of  pussie,  whe- 
ther sitting  beneath  a  tiift  of  withered  grass  on 
the  brae,  or  burrowed  beneath  a  snow  wreath. 
A  hare,  we  certainly  must  say,  in  spite  of  haugh- 
tier sportsmian's  scorn  is,  when  sitting,  a  most  satis- 
factory shot. 

But  let  us  trace  no  further,  thus  step  by  step, 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Look  at  him  now, — a 
finished  sportsman—- on  the  moors — the  bright 
black  boundless  Dalwliinnie  Moors,  stretching 
away,  by  long  Lock-Erricht-side,  into  the  dim  and 
distant  day  that  hangs,  with  all  its  clouds,  over 
the   bosom  of  far  Loch-Rannoch.     Is  that  the 
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plufier  at  partridge  pouts  who  had  nearly  been 
the  death  of  poor  Ponto?    Lord  Kennedy  him- 
self might  take  a  lesson  now  from  the  straight 
and  steady  style  in  which,  on  the  mountain  brow, 
and  up  to  the  middle  in  heather,  he  brings  his 
Manton  to  the  deadly  level  I     More  unerring  eye 
never  glanced  along  brown  barrel !     Finer  fore- 
finger never  touched  a  trigger  !     Follow  him  a 
whole  day,  and  not  one  wounded  bird.    All  most 
beautifully   arrested  on  their  flight   by   instan- 
taneous death  I     Down  dropped,  right  and  lefl, 
like  lead  on  the  heather — old  cock  and   hen 
singled  out  among  the  orphan's  brood,  as  calmly 
as  a  cook  would  do  it  in  the  larder — from  among 
a  pile  of  plumage.    No  random  shot  within — no 
needless  shot  out  of  distance — covered  every  fea- 
ther before  stir  of  finger — and  body,  back,  and 
brain,  pierced,  broken,  scattered !      And   what 
perfect  pointers !     There  they  stand,  still  as  death 
— ^yet  instinct  with  life — the  whole  half-dozen — 
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It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  property  of 
the  church  does  not  prosper  in  the  hands  of  the 
laity,  and  that  such  sacrilege  is  always  punished 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  bones  of  the  holy 
nuns,  which  for  ages  had  reposed  in  peace  in  the 
gloomy  caverns  of  the  grave,  could  not,  with  in- 
difference, endure  this  profanation  of  their  sanc- 
tuary. These  mouldy  dead  bones  rebelled 
against  the  violation,  rattled  and  rustled  in  the 
silence  of  night,  and  raised  a  fearful  clattering  and 
noise  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  church,  which 
had  not  been  destroyed.  The  nuns,  with  solemn 
pomp,  often  made  a  procession  round  the  casde, 
wandered  through  the  apartments,  opened  and 
dashed  to  the  doors,  by  which  the  Baron  was  dis- 
turbed  in  his  sleep,  and  could  not  get  rest  in  his 
bed.  They  raged  in^the  hall,  or  in  the  stables, 
terrified  the  maids,  twitched  and  pinched  them, 
sometimes  here,  sometimes  there; — ^plagued  the 
cattle — ^the  cows  were  drained  of  their  milk,  and 
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the  horses  pranced  and  snorted,  and  beat  their 
stalls  to  pieces.  This  mischieyous  behaviour  of 
th6  pious  sisters,  and  their  incessant  tricks,  which 
embittered  the  life' of  both,  man  and  beast,  took 
away  all  sjp»Tii  from  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold, down  to  the  very  bull-dog. 

The  Baron  spared  no  expense,  by  means  of  the 
most  renowned  exorcists,  to  bring  these  tumult- 
uary inmates  to  peace  and  silence;  but  the  most 
powerful  exorcisms,  before  which  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Belial  trembled,  and  the  sprinkling  brush 
dipped  in  holy  water,  which  generally  chases 
away  the  evil  spirits,  as  a  fly-flap  chases  away  tlx. 
lies  from  the  apartment,  for  a  long. time  could  do 
nothing  ^  against  the  obstinacy  of  those  spectre 
Amazons,  who  so  stoutly  maintained  their  right 
to  their  former  possessions,  that  the  exorcists,  with 
the  holy  implements  of  relics,  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  leave  them  masters 
of  the  field.    At  last,  a  conjuror,  who  was  travel- 
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ling  about  the  coontry  for  the  purpose  of  spying^ 
out  witches,  catching  goblins,  and  delivering  the 
possessed  from  the  brood  of  evil  spirits^  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  spectral  night  revellers  to  obe- 
dience, and  again  shut  them  up  in  thdr  gloomy 
vaults,  with  permission  there  to  wag  their  skulls, 
and  rattle  and  clattca*  their  bones,  as  much  as  they 
pleased. 

All  was  now  quiet  in  the  Castle,  the  nuns  again 
slept  the  sdll  sleep  of  death ;  but,  after  seven  years, 
one  unquiet  sister  spirit  again  awoke,  and  once 
inore  made  her  appearance  in  the  night,  and  for 
some  time  continued  her  former  pranks,  until  she 
tired,  then  rested  seven  years,  and  then  paid 
another  visit  to  the  upper  world,  and  re-visited 
the  Castle.  In  time,  the  family  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  apparition ;  only,  when  the  period 
of  her  appearance  approached,  the  domestics  took 
care  to  avoid  the  passage  through  which  she  was 
to  oome,  and  kept  close  to  their  apartments. 
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After  the  decease  of  the  first  pCNSsessorsi  the 
inberitaDce  fell  to  the  next  in  descent,  land  there 
never  had  failed  a  male  heir,  until  the  time  of  the 
thirty  years'  war,  when  the  last  branch  of  the 
Lauensteins flourished;  in  whose  production  nature 
appeared  to  have  exhausted  her  power.  So  lavish 
had  she  been  of  the  stuff  which  composed  his 
body,  that  at  the  period  when  it  had  reached  its 
highest  perfection,  so  enormous  was  his  size,  that 
he  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  the  far-famed 
Ffanz  Finatzie  of  Presburg,  and  his  corpulence 
was  only  a  few  inches  less  than  that  of  the  well- 
fed  Holstener,  known  by  the  name  of  Paul 
Butterbread,  who  formerly  exhibited  himself  as  a 
show  to  Parisian  belles.  However,  Baron  Sieg. 
mund  was  a  very  stately  man  till  this  period,  when 
his  body  resembled  a  tun;  he  lived  well,  and 
though  he  did  not  waste  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers,  he  spared  himself  none  of  the  enjoyments 
of  life.    No  sooner  had  his  progenitors  made  waj 
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for  hiniy  and.  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
lAuenstein,  than,  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers, 
he  married,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  became  a 
father;  but,  alas !  it  was  of  a  girl,  and  as  he  had 
no  hopes  of  succeeding  children,  with  this  he  was 
forced  to  be  content.  The  thrifty  mother,  who  at 
her  marriage  took  charge  of  the  domestic  concerns, 
now  commenced  the  education  of  her  daughter. 
The  more  papa's  paunch  gained  die  upper  hand, 
the  more  obtuse  became  his  mind,  till  at  length  the 
Baron  took  no  notice  of  anything,  except  what 
was  either  roasted  or  boiled. 

From  the  accumulation  of  family  affidrs,  Frau- 
lein  Emily  was,  for  the  most  part,  Idl  to  the  care 
of  mother  Nature,  and  thereby  found  herself 
never  the  worse.  This  secret  artist,  who  does  not 
like  to  put  her  reputation  at  stake,  and  generally 
makes  up  by  a  master-stroke,  for  any  error  she 
commits,  had  better  proportioned  the  body  and 
talents  of  the  daughter  than  those  of  the  father^- 
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she  was  beautiful,  clever,  and  witty*  As  Che 
channs  of  the  young  Fraulein  expanded,  the  views 
of  the  mother  increased,  and  she  resolved,  that 
through  her  the  splendour  of  their  expiring  race 
should  again  be  restored.  The  lady  possessed  a 
secret  pride  which  was  not  remarked  in  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life>  except  in  regard  to  her 
pedigree,  which  she  considered  the  most  glorious 
ornament  of  their  house;  and  so  high  were  her 
pretensions,  that,  except  the  family  of  the  Counts 
of  Reiuss,  there  was  no  race  in  Hungary  suffi- 
ciently ancient  and  noble,  into  which  she  would 
choose  to  transplant  the  last  blossom  of  the  Lau- 
enstein  stem.  And  much  as  the  young  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood  wished  to  secure  the  rich 
prize,  the  crafly  mother  always  contrived  to  frus- 
trate their  intentions.  She  watched  the  heart  of 
the  Ftaulein  with  as  much  care  as  a  customhouse 
officer  does  the  harbour,  lest  any  contraband  goods 
should  slip  through ;  overturned  every  speculatioh 
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of  match-making  aonts  and  cousins ;  and  had  such 
high  expectations  for  her  daughter}  that  no  young 
man  ventured  to  approach  her.  As  long  as  tbs 
heart  of  a  maiden  listens  to  advice,  it  resembles 
a  boat  upon  the  calm  unruffled  sea,  which  sails 
wherever  the  rudder  directs  it;  but  when  the 
winds  and  waves  arise  and  rock  the  light  bark, 
it  no  longer  obeys  the  helm»  but  follows  the  cur- 
rent of  the  stream. 

So  it  was  with  the  tractable  Emily,  who  will- 
ingly allowed  herself  to  be  led  on  in  the  path  of 
pride  by  the  maternal  leading-strings,  for  her  still 
unsophisticated  heart  was  susceptible  of  every 
unpression.  She  at  least  expected  a  Prince  or 
Count  to  do  homage  to  her  charms ;  and  any  less 
high  bom  paladins  who  paid  their  court  to  her, 
were  repulsed  with  cold  disdain.  But  before  a 
suitable  adorer  could  be  found  for  the  Lau^ostein 
Grace,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  disappointed 
ail  coe  matrimonial  schemes  of  the  mother;  and 
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such  were  its  effects,  that,  had  all  the  princes  and 
counts  of  the  Roman  and  German  empire  sued 
for  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  fair  Fraulein,  they 
would  have  found  themselyes  too  late. 

In  the  troubled  times  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
the  army  of  the  brave  Wallenstein  came  into 
Hungary  for  winter  quarters,  and  Baron  Sieg- 
mund  received  many  unmvited  guests  into  the 
castle,  who  did  more  mischief  than  the  former 
hobgoblins;  for,  although  they  had  even  less 
right  to  the  property  than  the  former,  no  sorcerer 
could  exorcise  them  away.  The  proprietor  saw 
himself  forced  to  put  a  good  face  on  this  wicked 
game,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these  command- 
ing gentlemen  in  good  humoiu*,  and  so  induce 
them  to  keep  up  proper  discipline  in  the  castle. 
Banquets  and  balls  succeeded  each  other  without 
intermission;  at  the  first  the  lady  presided,  at  the 
latter  the  daughter.  And  whenever  the  military 
band  began  to  play  the  accompanying  favourite 
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waltz,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  gallant  Fritz  to 
lead  the  fair  Emily  to  the  dance  These  splendid 
feasts  made  the  rough  warriors  more  pliant :  they 
respected  the  house  which  had  so  hospitably  en- 
tertained them,  and  guests  and  host  were  satisfied 
with  each  other. 

.  Among  these  warriors  there  were  many  young 
heroes,  who  might  even  have  tempted  limping 
Vulcan's  beautiful  helpmate  to  become  unfaithful. 
But  there  was  one  in  particular :  who  eclipsed 
them  all.  A  young  officer,  called  the  handsome 
Fritz,  had  the  appearance  of  a  helmed  god  of 
love.  To  an  elegant  figure,  this  young  Apollo 
joined  the  most  engaging  manners  3  he  was 
gentle,  modest,  agreeable,  of  a  .lively  disposition 
and,  above  all,  a  charming  dancer.  Until 
this  moment  no  one  had  made  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  the  heart  of  Emily,  but  this  youth 
raised  in  her  innocent  bosom  a  new  sensation, 
which  filled  her  soul  with  inexpressible  delight 
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But  the  wonder  was,  that  this  enchanting  Adonis 
was  neither  called  the  handsome  Count,  nor  the 
handsome  Prince,  but  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  handsome  Fritz.  She  interrogated  his  brother 
officers,  one  afler  another^  about  the  young  man*s 
name  and  descent,  but  no  one  could  enlighten 
her  upon  the  subject.  All  praised  the  handsome 
Fritz  as  a  brave  man,  and  a  good  officer,  and  who 
possessed  the  most  amiable  character,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  appeared  that  all  was  not  right  in 
regard  to  his  pedigree.  There  were  as  many 
reports  of  his  birth  as  of  that  of  the  well  known 
and  enigmatical  Count  Cagliostro,  who  was  some- 
times said  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  Malta,  and  by  the  maternal  side, 
nephew  to  the  Grand  Seignior;  sometimes  the 
son  of  a  Neapolitan  coachman,  then  a  full  brother 
of  Zannowichs,  pretended  Prince  of  Albania, 
and  by  profession  a  worker  of  miracles ;  and  then 
it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  a  wig-maker.    All 
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these  reports  arose  from  the  handsome  Fritz 
having  raised  himself  from  the  pike  to  the  sash, 
and  all  agreed,  that,  should  fortune  again  fevour 
him,  he  would  reach  the  highest  situations  in  the 
army.  The  secret  inquiries  of  the  inquisitive 
Emily  were  not  long  concealed  from  the  object  of 
them.  His  companions  thought  to  flatter  him 
with  the  intelligence,  and  generally  accompanied 
it  with  all  sorts  of  favourable  conjectures.  His 
modesty  attributed  her  advances  to  jest  and 
mockery;  nevertheless,  the  inquiries  of  the  young 
damsel  pleased  him  well,  for  the  first  look  had 
inspired  him  with  an  ecstasy,  which  is  the  usual 
harbinger  of  love. 

No  language  possesses  such  energy,  and  is  like- 
wise so  well  understood,  as  the  sweet  feeling  of 
sympathy;  through  the  operation  of  which,  a  first 
acquaintance  sooner  rises  into  love  than  one  can 
rise  from  the  pike  to  the  sash« 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  lovers  came  to  a 
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Terbal  explloia^oriy  but  tbey  Wene  StWttftt  of  ^ddh 
other's  sentimeDfts^  their  Idofcs  met  half-Way^  atid 
said  whajt  timid  love  dared  not  disdoeie^;  Fr6ta 
the  Uprbar  iri  the  house,  iba  fiegfij^ent  motke)^  YtnA^ 
at  a  y^y  wtgo^  season,  remored  the  trateh  ov^r 
th€i  heait  of  her  beloved  dsiughtef ;  and  i^eeMg 
this  important  post  unoccupied,  th^  ^rbfty  smng- 
^ler^  Love,  seised  h£s  epportilriity,  arid  liec^etly 
stole  in;  Ko  sooner  had  he  dbtained  possessioti^ 
tlian  he  tttught  the  Fratilein  quile  a  different  lesson 
from  mamma.  The  sworn  eneitty  6f  all  ceremony, 
he  immediate  removed  ^e  |)i<ejudib^  of  his 
obediett  scholar,  and  aoon  taught  hier  to  think, 
that  birth  dSad  rank  were  not  to  be  pat  in  com- 
ptetition  with  all-eonquering  L6^^,  and  fhdrt  lovers 
should  oot  be  elasi^,  like  bee^fei?  and  Worms,  hi 
a  eofBeetion  of  insectS; 

The  frosty  ptide  of  attcfistry  melted  as  quickly 
in  ber  soul  as  th6  figures  upon  a  frozen  window 
dJBSOlVd  Wlieki  ^e  rays  of  the  suh  begin  to  warm 
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the  atmosj^ere;  till  at  length  Emily  cared  not 
whether  her  lover  had .  pedigree  or  not,  and  she 
even  carried  her  political  heresy  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  the  prerogatives  of  high  birth,  in 
comparison  with  love,  were  the  most  insufferable 
yoke  with  which  the  freedom  of  mankind  had 
ever  beenjburtheped. 

The  handsome  Fritz,  who  adored  the  Fraulein, 
with  joy  perceived  that  his  fortune  in  love  was  as 
propitious  as  his  fortune  in  war.  He  seized  the 
first  opportunity  which  offered  of  disclosing  the 
situation  of  his  heart.  She  received  his  declara- 
tion with  blushes,  but  with  inward  delight,  and 
the  lovers  exchanged  vows  of  inviolable  fidelity. 
They  enjoyed  the  present  moment,  but  shud-, 
dered  at  the  future.  The  return  of  spring  again 
called  the  army  into  tents,  and  the  sorrowful 
moment  approaqhed  which  was  to  separate  the 
lovers.  They  now  held  a  serious  consultation  on 
ratifying  their  vows  of  love,  so  as  thai  nothings 
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.but  death  could  part  them.  The  Fraulein  ac- 
quainted her  lover  with  the  seatimepts.  of  her 
mother  on  the  subject  of  marriage;  and  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the.  proud  lady  would 
deviate  one  hair's-breadth  from  her  darling  sys- 
tem, to  sanction  a  union  of  afiection. 

A  hundred  plans  were  adopted  and  rejected, 
for  with  each  jhere  was  always  some  difficulty  in 
the  way  which  rendered  its  success  doubtful. 
Mean][(^hile  the  young  hero  found  his.  betrothed 
determined  to  take  any  course  which  would  ac- 
complish their  wishes ;  upon  which  he  proposed 
ah  elopement,  as  the  surest  way  which  love  had 
yet  thought  of,  which  has  succeeded  innumerable 
times,  and  which  will  succeed  in  destroying  the 
plans  of  parents,  and  in  vanquishing  their,  obsti- 
nacy. Emily  considered  for  a  little,  and  then 
consented;  one  thing  was  still  to  be. considered, 
how  she  would  escape  from  the  walls  and  bul- 
cwarkst)f  the  castle,  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
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of  the  welcome  robber ;  for  welt  she  kne^  the 
moment  that  the  Wallenstein  garriscm  marked 
out  of  the  castle,  the  vigilant  Biother  would  again 
take  possession  of  her  post,  and  her  steps  would 
be  so  watched  she  would  never  be  allowed  to  go 
out  of  her  sight.  But  inyenlive  Love  cenqueis 
every  difficulty.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Frau- 
lein,  that,  according  to  tradidon,  on  AH-soul^s 
Day,  in  the  approaching  autumn,  the  Spectre 
Nun,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  would  again 
revisit  the  castle.  The  terror  of  the  inmates  at 
the  expectation  of  her  appearance  was  also  well 
known  to  her;  she  therefore  determined  upon 
the  bold  freak  of  playing  the  nun^s  part  Ac- 
cordingly ^  secretly  prepared  a  nun's  dress,  and 
under  this  disguise  resolved  to  elope. 

The  handsome  Fritz  was  delighted  with  this 
invention,  and  although  the  time  of  the  thirty 
years'  war  was  too  early  for  freethinking,  yet  the 
young  officer  was  enoug^b  of  &  philosophor  to 
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doubt  the  existence  of  spirits,  or  at  least  to  trouble 
himself  yerj  little  about  the  matter. 

Their  plans  being  thus  arranged^  Fritz  threw 
himself  into  his  saddle,  and,  commending  him« 
self  to  the  protection  of  Love,  departed  at  the 
head  of  his  squadron.  It  appeared  that  Love  had 
heard  his  prayer,  for,  although  he  exposed  himself 
to  all  dangers,  the  campaign  terminated  most 
prosperously,  and  he  escaped  unhurt.  Mean- 
while Emily  lived  between  hope  and  fear;  she 
trembled  for  the  life  of  her  fitithful  Amadis— she 
sought  diligently  to  obtain  intelligence  how  it  went 
with  them  in  the  field.  Every  n6w  rumour  of  a 
skirmish  put  her  in  terror  and  anxiety,  which  het 
mother  took  for  the  sign  of  a  feeling  heart,  with- 
out its  creating  any  suspicion*  The  hero  let  no 
opportunity  slip  of  privately  corresponding  with 
his  beloved,  and  through  the  channel  of  a  trusty 
waiting-maid,  he  from  time  to  time  gave  her  in- 
telligence of  his  fate,  and  through  the  same  mes* 
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senofer  received  accounts  from  her.  As  soon  as< 
the  campaign  was  ended,  he  prepared  every  thing 
for  his  secret  expedition,  bought  (bur  steeds  and  a 
travelling  carriage,  and  looked  carefully  in  the 
Calendar  for  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  be  at  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting,  in  the  little  gnrove,'  not 
far  from  the  castle.  On  All-soul^s  Day,  Emily, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  attendant,  prepared  to 
carry  her  plan  into  execution.  As  '  had  been 
agreed  upon,  she  feigned  herself  a  little  indiis- 
posed,  and  retired  early  to  her  apartment,  where 
she  immediately  transformed  herself  into  the 
prettiest  hobgoblin  that  had  ever  haunted  the 
earth.  The  evening  hours,  by  Emily's  calcula- 
tion, seemed  to  have  doubled  themselves,  and,  as 
she  thought  of  the  work  she  had  in  hand,  every 
moment  increased  her  wish  to  accomplish  her 
iadventCire.  Meanwhile  the  pale  Luna,  the  secret 
friend  of  lovers,  with  her  soft  glimmer,  shone  on 
the  castle  of  Lauenstein^  in  which  the  tumult  of 
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thetbusy  day  was  by  degrees  lost  in  the  ^emn 
stillness  of  the  night.  None  were  awake  in  the 
castle  but  the  housekeeper,  who  sat  late  in  the 
night  calculating  the  expenses  of  the  kitchen — the 
capon-fitufier,  who  was  plucking  for  the  breakfast 
of  the  household  a  score  of  larks — the  porter, 
who  had  also  the  office  of  watchman,  and  called 
out  the  hours,  and  Hector,  the  vigilant  house-dog, 
who  with  his  howls  bayed  the  rising  moon. 

As  the  midnight  hour  sounded,  the  intrepid 
Emily  set  out  upon  her  way.  She  had  proyided 
herself  with  a  master-key  which  opened  all  the 
doors.  Softly  and  secretly  she  descended  the 
steps  that  led  through  the  cloister,  in  crossing 
which  she  observed  there  was  still  a  light  in  the 
kitchen.  Upon  this  she  rattled  her  bunch  of  keys 
with  all  her  might,  dashed  to  the  doors  with  a 
deafening  noise,  and  boldly  opened  the  house-^ 
door  and  the  wicket  without  accident.  As  soon< 
f^  the  four  waking  inmates  of  the  castle  heard  this. 
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unusuai  noise,  thej  looked  for  tke  apfieaimiee  of 
tti*  M>ying  Nan.  The  oapon^sti^r,  ternfied,  fled 
Inloacloset;  the  hous^eeper  into  bed;  thewatch^ 
dog  into  his  kennel;  apd  the  porter  into  the 
gtraw  beside  his  wife.  The  Fraulein  soon  arrived 
in  the  open  field,  and  hastened  to  the  gr&fe,  where 
she  thought  she  saw  at  a  distance  the  carriage  and 
fleet  horses  waiting  her  appearance.  But  on  a 
nearer  approach  she  discovered  it  was  only  the 
deceitful  shadow  of  a  tree.  From  this  i^e  con* 
eluded  she  had  mistaken  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment. She  crossed  and  recrossed  the  shrubbery 
from  one  end  to  another,  but  her  knight,  with  his 
equipage,  was  nowhere  to  be  fbund.  Astonished 
at  this  circumstance,  she  knew  not  what  to  think. 
Af^er  an  appointed  rendezvous,  not  to  appear,  is 
considered  among  lovers  a  high  misdemeanour; 
but  in  the  present  case  to  fail,  was  little  less  than 
high  treason  against  Love ;  the  thing  was  to  her 
incomprehensible.     After  having  waited,  but  in 
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yifli,  for  an  hour  long,  and  her  heart  trembUng 
Orom  anxiety  and  eold,  she  began  to  wail  and 
we^.  <*  Ah !  the  p^fidious  one,"  she  exckimed, 
**  he  lies  in  the  arms  of  some  coquette,  from  whom 
he  cannot  tear  himself  away ;  he  modes  me,  and 
has  forgot  my  true-love.'^ 

This  thought  suddenly  brought  the  long^for- 
gotten  pedigree  to  her  recollection,  and  i^e  felt 
ashamed  of  having  so  far  demeaned  herself  as  to 
love  a  man  without  a  name,  or  noble  ieeling.  In 
this  moment  when  the  intoxication  of  passion  had 
somewhat  subsided,  and  reason  had  resumed  her 
sway,  this  faithful  counsellor  advised  her  to  re 
deem  this  false  step,  by  immediately  returning  to 
the  castle,  and  trying  to  forget  the  false  perjurer. 
Tlie  first  she  did,  without  delay;  and,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  her  fkithful  confidant,  to  whom  she 
revealed  every  thing,  she  reached  her  chamber 
safe  and  sound ;  but  the  second  point  she  resolved 
to  reflect  upon  at  leisure. 
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NeyerthelesSy  the  man  without  a  name,  was  not 
so  much  to  blame  as  the  enraged  Emily  supposed. 
He  had  not  failed  to  be  punctual  at  the  place  of 
meeting.  With  a  heart  full  of  rapture,  he  waited 
with  .impatience  for  the  moment  which  was  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  his  lovely  treasure.  As  the 
midnight  hour  approached,  he  secretly  hastened 
to  the  castle,  and  listened  when  the  little  gate 
would  open.  Sooner  than  he  supposed  possible, 
the  beloved  figure  of  the  nun  ste{^)ed  out  He  im- 
mediately ruined  from  his  concealment  towards  her, 
seized  her  in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  *'  I  have  thee — 
I  hold  thee.     Never  shall  I  leave  thee.    Dear  love, 

thou  art  mipe — ^I  am  thine,  with  body  and  soul.^' 
Joyfully  he  bore  his  lovely  burden  to  the  car^ 

riage,  and  soon  they  rattled  over  stocks  and  stones, 

up  hills  and  down  vallies.    The  horses  plunged 

and  snooted;  shook  their  manes^  and  became  so 

wild  and  unmanageable,  that  they  would  no  longer 

obey  the  reins.    A  wheel  fiew  ofiT^  and  the  sudden 
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shock  precipitated  the  coachmen  to  the  ground; 
and  carriage  and  horses,  and  roan  and  mouse,  all 
rolled  over  a  steep  abyss  into  a  gulf  below.  The 
fond  lover  knew  not  what  had  happened ;  his  body 
was  bruised,  his  head  was  crushed,  and,  from  the 
severity  of  the  fall,  he  lost  all  recollection ;  but 
when  he  came  to  himself,  he  missed  his  beloved 
companion.  After  spending  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  this  helpless  situation,  he  was  found  by  some 
peasants  in  the  morning,  who  carried  him  to  the 
nearest  village. 

The  carriage  was  dashed  to  pieces,  the  four 
horses  had  broken  their  necks.  This  loss,  however, 
grieved  him  little;  but  the  fate  of  the  beautiful 
Emily  plunged  him  in  the  greatest  distress.  He 
despatched  people  in  every  direction  to  try  and 
gain  some  tidings  of  her ;  but  they  all  returned  as 
they  went,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  the  runaway.' 
The  midnight  hour  was  the  first  thing  which  cleared 
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up  this  mystery*  As  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the 
door  opened,  and  his  lost  travelling  companion 
stepped  into  the  apartment,  not  however  in  the 
form  of  the  beautiful  Emily,  but  of  the  Spectre 
Nun,  a  hideous  skeleton.  The  handsome  Fritz, 
with  horror,  perceived  that  he  himself  had  made 
this  dreadful  mistake.  Death-cold  perspirations 
burst  over  him;  be  began  to  cross  and  bless  himself, 
and  ejaculate  every  prayer  he  could  think  of. 

The  nun  little  heeded  this ;  she  stepped  up  to 
the  bed,  stroked  his  burning  cheeks  with  her 
withered  ice-cc4d  hand,  and  said,  **  Fritz,  Fritz,  be 
resigned  to  it  I  am  thine — thou  art  mine,  witli 
body  and  soul"  She  thus  continued  to  torture 
him  with  her  presence  for  an  hour,  and  then 
vanished.  This  game  she  acted  every  night,  and 
she  even  followed  him  into  the  place  where  his 
regiment  was  quartered.  He  had  neither  peace 
nor  repose  from  the  love  of  this  hobgoblb»  which 
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so  gneved  and  fretted  him,  that  he  lost  all  spirit ; 
so  much  so,  that  his  companjons  began  to  remark  his 
deep  melancholy ;  and  these  gallant  officers  trulv 
sympatkued  with  his  distress.  They  could  not 
imagine  what  had  happened  to  their  former  lively 
associate,  for  he  carefully  shunned  the  horrible 
secret,  which  he  divulged  to  no  one. 

Among  his  companions,  Fritz  had  one  very  inti- 
mate frv^,  whom  rumour  reported  master  of  all 
magical  arts,  and  who  possessed  the  lost  art  of 
making  himself  invulnerable,  couki  call  upspirits, 
and  had  every  day  a  free  idiot.  This  experienced 
warrior,  with  affectionate  impatience,  urged  his 
friend  to  disclose  the  secret  grief  which  so  evi- 
dently oppressed  him.  This  martyr  of  love,  who 
was  sick  of  his  existence,  at  length,  under  the  seal 
of  secrecy,  was  prevailed  on  to  divulge  it.  "  Bro- 
ther, is  this  all  ?"  said  the  exorcist^  with  a  smile; 
**  I  shall  soon  release  you  from  this  torment.— 
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Follow  me  into  my  quarters."  He  bef^an  by 
making  secret  preparations,  drew  several  circles 
and  characters  upon  the  floor,  and,  at  the  summons 
of  the  exorcist,  in  a  dark  chamber  which  was  lighted 
only  by  a  magician's  lamp,  the  midnight  guest 
for  this  time  appeared  at  the  mid-day  hour.  He 
scolded  her  very  much,  and  banished  her  and  her 
mischievous  pranks  to  a  hollow  willow  in  a  lonely 
valley,  with  strict  commands  at  that  very  hour  to 
set  out  to  this  Patmos. 

The  spectre  vanished,  but  at  the  same  momcDt 
there  arose  such  a  storm  and  whirlwind,  as  set  the 
whole  town  in  commotion.  It  was  an  old  pious 
custom  when  a  high  wind  blew,  that  twelve  deputed 
citizens  should  instantly  take  horse,  and  make  a 
solemn  pilgrimage  through  the  streets,  chanting 
a  song  of  repentance  to  siog  the  wind  away.  As 
soon  as  the  twelve  booted  and  well-mounted  apos- 
tles had  rode  out,  the  howling  voice  of  the  hurri- 
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cane  ceased,  and  the  spirit  never  again  appeared.* 
Fritz  now  perceived  that  thb  devilish  ape's  play 
was  intended  to  entrap  his  poor  soul,  and  was 
rejoiced  that  the  tormenting  spirit  had  left  him. 
He  again  prepared  to  join  the  formidable  Wallen- 
-£tein  in  Pomerania,  where  he  finished  three  cam- 
paigns without  hearing  anything  of  the  lovely 
Emily,  and  behaved  with  such  bravery,  that  on 
his  return  to  Bohemia,  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  horse.  He  took  his  way  through  Hungary,  and 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Castle  of  Lauenstein, 
his  heart  began  to  beat  with  anxiety  and  doubt 
lest,  in  his  absence,  his  beloved  had  been  forgetful 
of  him.  He  merely  announced  himself  as  a  friend 
of  the  family,  and,  according  to  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality, gates  and  doors  were  soon  thrown  open 
to  him. 

•  We  may  mention  here,  that  it  is  still  the  custom  in 
this  town  for  this  wind-laying  cavalcade  to  perambulate  the 
streets  during  a  storm. 
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Ah  !  how  astonished  was  the  lovely  Emily,  when 
her  supposed  faithless  lover^  the  handsome  Fritz, 
stepped  into  the  apartment !  Joy  and  anger  by 
turns  assailed  her  soul.  She  could  not  resolve  to 
vouchsafe  him  one  friendly  look,  and  yet  this 
league  with  her  beautiful  eyes  cost  her  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

For  three  long  years  she  had  debated  with  her- 
self whether  she  would  forget,  or  not,  her  name- 
less, and,  as  she  believed,  faithless  lover,  and 
therefore  he  was  never  one  moment  from  her 
thoughts.  His  image  floated  continually  before 
her;  and,  besides,  it  appeared  that  the  God  of 
Preams  was  his  patron,  for  the  innumerable  dreams 
that  the  Fraulein  had  of  him  ever  since  his  ab- 
sence, either  excused  or  defended  him.  The 
stately  Colonel,  whose  high  rank  the  harsh  survey 
of  the  mother  somewhat  softened,  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  try  the  apparent  coldness  of  his  be- 
loved.   He  related  to  her  the  horrible  adventure 
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of  the  Elopement,  and  she  frankly  acknowledged 
to  him  the  pain  the  thoughts  of  his  faithlessness 
had  given  her.  The  lovers  now  agreed  to  reveal 
their  secret  to  mamma,  and  endeavour  to  prevail 
with  her  to  favour  their  attachment. 

The  good  lady  was  as  much  astonished  at  the 
secret  attachment  of  the  cunning  Emily,  as  at  the 
communication  of  the  species  facti  of  £he  Elope- 
tnent.  She  thought  it  just  that  love,  which  had 
stood  so  severe  a  trial,  should  be  rewarded.  It 
was  only  the  man  without  a  name  that  was  offen- 
sive to  her ;  and  as  the  Fraulein  observed,  that  it 
was  incomparably  more  sensible  to  marry  a  man 
without  a  name,  than  a  name  without  a  man, 
against  this  argument  she  had  nothing  to  reply. 

They  were  married,  and  as  the  secret  treaty  had 
already  prospered,  and  no  Count  lay  at  the  bot_ 
torn  of  her  heart,  the  good  dame  gave  her  mater- 
nal consent  to  it  The  handsome  Fritz  embraced 
his  lovely  bride,  and  quietly  and  happily  ik^om- 
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plislied  im  marriage,  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption on  th«  part  of  the  Specb«  Nan. 

[odd  volhu.] 
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SUBJECTS  OF  CONVERSATION. 


Subjects  of  conversation  are  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  be  had.    I  have  known  many  a 
company  of  well  dressed  men  and  women  feel 
themselves  most  awkwardly  situated  for  want  of 
something  to  talk  about.    The  weather,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  never  failing  subject,  cannot  hold  out 
above  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.     It  will  stand  a 
round  or  two  rounds,  but  not  more.    It  is  then 
knocked  up  for  the  evening,  and  cannot  with  de- 
cency be  again  brought  forward.    Being  thus  dis- 
posed of,  the  subject  of  "  news "  is  tabled ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  there  being  **  no  news  sti^ 
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ring,"  **not  a  word,"  '' nothing  in  the  papers," 
that  subject  is  also  soon  dispatched.  If  there 
happen  to  be  any  very  remarkable  occurrence 
worth  talking  of,  what  a  blesang  it  is  on  such  oc- 
casions !  It  is  food  for  the  company  a  whole  night, 
and  may  be  again  and  again  brought  above  board 
for  their  amusement  But  it  much  more  frequently 
happens  that  there  is  no  exciting  event  to  talk 
about^  and  then  the  condition  of  the  company  is 
truly  miserable.  There  being  ladies  present,  or 
there  being  two  factions  in  the  room,  politics  are 
proscribed;  and  even  if  they  could  be  brought 
forward^  the  question  of  reform  immediately  comes 
in  with  all  its  tiresomeness,  and  is  pat  down  by 
general  consent.  Every  attempt  at  getting  up  a 
topic  failing,  the  company  look  into  the  fire,  or  in 
each  other's  faces,  or  begin  to  examine  with  much 
interest  the  pattern  of  the  carpet ;  and  the  silence 
which  ensues  is  truly  terrific.    A  slight  whisper  is 

Jie  only  sound  in  the  apartment,  and  is  caught  at 
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or  watched  by  the  company^  for  it  may  chance  to 
be  the  commencement  of  a  conversation  in  which 
they  may  join,  without  exciting  particular  atten- 
tion.   But  it,  too,  dies  away.    It  was  only  a  pass- 
ing under-current  of  remark  between  the  two  mar- 
ried ladies  in  the  blue  and  white  turbans,  on  the 
dearth  of  coals,  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  ser- 
vants, or  the  utility  of  keeping  children  muffled  in 
flannel  nightgowns  from  October  till  March.    At 
length  some  good  soul  makes  an  effort  to  brush 
away  his  diffidence.     He  projects  a  remark  across 
the  room  towards  the  little  man  with  the  smirking^ 
countenance,  about  Mr.  This,  or  Miss  That,  or 
Signor  Such-a-thing,  who  are  at  present  enliven- 
ing the  town  with  their  exhibitions.     The  remark 
IS  in  itself  a  very  ordinary  remark,  but  it  has  its 
use ;  it  quickens  the  intellects  of  those  who  hear 
it,  and  the  tongues  of  a  number  of  individuals  are 
set  a-going  upon  the  subject  of  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, singing  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,    Pasta, 
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Paganini,  and  private  parties,  so  that  the  ongina^ 
remark  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  company  go  on  piretty 
well  with  what  it  has  jnroduced,  for  perhaps  half 
an  hour.  All  these  topics  being  exhausted,  ano- 
ther horrible  silence  ^isues.  The  company  again 
look  into  the  fire,  or  in  one  another's  faces,  and 

once  more  examine  the  carpel  What  is  to  be  said 
next  ?  All  think  upon  saying  som^ing,  yet  nobody 

speaks;  The  national  mauoaise  honte  is  now  dis- 
played to  the  height  of  its  perfection.  The  agony 
of  the  company,  however,  Approaches  hs  crisis.-^ 
The  awful  stillness  is  broken,  and  in  a  most 
natural  and  unexpected  manner.  The  young  man 
in  the  starched  cravat  sitting  in  the  comer  of  ^e 
room,  near  the  end  of  the  piano,  who  has  been 
thinking  what  he  shall  say  or  do  for  the  last  half 
hour,  takes  heart  of  g^ce ;  he  rbes  and  snufis 
the  candlesj  going  through  the  self-imposed  duty 

in  as  neat  and  elegant  a  style  sis  he  can  possibly 
alSect,    The  snuffing  of  the  candles  is  an  operation 
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which  eveiy  member  of  the  company  has  seen 
performed  ten  thousand  times;  but  it  afibrds  in- 
terest for  even  the  ten  thousandth  and  first  time. 
It  may  not  intrinsicaUy  be  worth  heeding,  yet,  in 
a  case  of  this  xiatilu«,  it  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance. It  suggests  a  new  theme,  and  that  k 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  ibr  one  sulyect  invariably 
leads  to.  the  disoussioa  of  half  a  dozen  others 
The  operation  of  snuffing  the  candles  therefore 
indu<ies  some  one  to  remark,  how  beautiful  gas 
light  is»  Tfaenthb  brings  on  a  disquisition  on  the 
danger  of  introducing  it  into  private  houses;  its 
cost  in  comparison  with  oil  is  next  toliched  upon; 
then  follows  an  observiBttion  about  the  litst  illumi- 
nation; whidi  leads  to  reminiscettees  of,  similar 
displays  on  the  occasions  of  the  great  naval  vio- 
tories-^the  victories  lead  to  !Nel$dn****Ne]so&  to 
his  biographer,  Southey^^^Southey,  to  poetry*^ 
poetry,  to  Byron'^^nd  Byrbn,  to  Greece.    This 
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whirl  of  conversation^  however,  also  runs  out;  an 
accident  jars  it,  and  it  is  all  over.  Suddenly  the 
speakers  pause,  as  if  they  had  received  a  galvanic 
shock ;  one  small  voice  is  alone  left  prominent 
above  the  silence;  but  finding  itself  unsuj^rted, 
it  is  immediately  lowered  to  a  whisper,  and  the 
whisper  subsides  to  a  dead  silence. 

I  have  oflen  pitied  the  host  or  hostess  on  occa- 
sions of  this  nature;  but  I  could  not  help  blaming 
them  for  not  providing  against  such  dismal 
pauses  in  the  conversation  of  the  parties.  To 
guard  against  these  occurrences,  I  would  re- 
commend them  to  bring  forward  what  I  have 
remarked  to  be  never-failing  sources  of  conver* 
sational  entertainment,  namely,  a  tolerably  good- 
looking  cat,  a  lap-dog  or  a  child.  The  last  is  the 
best.  It  ought  to  be  about  two  years  of  age,  and 
be  able  to  walk.  If  adroitly  played  off,  or  per- 
li'itted  o  play,  it  will  amuse  the  party  for  an  hour 
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at  least.  It  must  be  placed  on  the  hearth-rug^  so 
as  to  attract  all  eyes;  and  while  in  the  room,  no 
other  subject  of  discourse  will  be  thought  of. 
Any  endeavour  to  draw  off  attention,  by  the  rela- 
tion of  some  entertaining  anecdote,  will  be  deem- 
ed sedition  against  the  majesty  of  the  household. 
If  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  an  interesting  child,  cannot  be 
conveniently  had,  I  would  advise  the  invitation  of 
some  one  who  has  a  loud  voice  and  the  happy 
effrontery  of  speaking  incessantly^  however  ridi- 
culously, on  all  subjects;  a  person  who  can  speak 
nonsense  to  any  extent,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  most  agreeable  companion.  This  man  is 
of  vast  use  in  tabling  subjects ;  for  he  has  no  dif- 
fidence or  modesty,  and  has  a  knack  of  turning 
every  observation  to  account*  His  voice  also 
serves  as  a  cover  to  much  bye  conversation;  there 
being  hundreds  who  speak  fluently  enough,  pro- 
vided a  bag-pipe  were  kept  playing  beside  4hem.  or 
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who  could  hlive  their  voices  drowned  by  some 
other  q)ecies  of  noise.  The  loud  and  voluble 
talker  is  thfsrefore  an  excellent  shelter  for  those  of 
weaker  nerves,  and  will  be  found  a  useful  ingre- 
dient in  all  mixed  companies. 

The  difficulty  of  starting  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  susti^ining  them, 
is  often  as  observable  when  two  acquaintances 
meet  in  the  street,  as  when  a  roomAil  of  company 
is  collected*  The  unha^^y  pair  exhaust  all  that 
they  can  remember  they  ought  to  say  to  eacb- 
other,  in  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  and 
another  minute  may  be  consumed  in  going  through 
the  process  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuS*^  the  next 
half  minute  is  spent  in  mutual  agony.  Neither 
knows  how  to  separate.  As  the  only  chance  of 
release,  one  of  the  parties  at  last  brings  in  a  joke, 
or  what  is  meant  to  be  such,  to  his  aid.  The  other, 
of  course,  feels  bound  to  laugh,  and  both  seizing 
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the  opportunity,  escape   in  difierent    directions 

under  cover  of  the  witticism. 

[chambers'  journal.] 
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ON  THB 

INCONVENIENCIES  RESULTING  FROM 
BEING  HANGED. 

«<  TO  THE  EDITOR   OF  THB  REFLECTOR."  * 


Sir, — ^I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  persons  whose 
misfortunes,  it  seems,  do  not  entitle  them  to  the 
benefit  of  pure  pity.  All  that  is  bestowed  upon 
me  of  that  kindest  alleviator  of  human  miseries, 
comes  dashed  with  a  double  portion  of  contempt. 
My  griefs  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  felt  as  sacred 
by  the  bystanders.  Yet  is  my  affliction,  in  truth,  of 
the  deepest  gram.  The  heaviest  task  that  was  ever 
given  to  mortal  patience  to  sustain.    Time,  that 

*  London,  181 0« 
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weais  oat  all  other  sorroura,  can  never  modify  or 
soflen  mine.  Here  they  must  continue  to  gnaw, 
as  long  as  that  fatal  mark 

Why  was  I  ever  born  ?  Why  was  innocence 
in  my  person  suffered  to  be  branded  with  a  stain 
which  was  appointed  only  for  the  blackest  guilt  ? 
What  had  I  done,  or  my  parents,  that  a  disgrace  of 
mine  should  involve  a  whole  posterity  in  infamy? 
I  €un  almost  tempted  to  believe,  that,  in  some  pre- 
existent  state,  crimes  to  which  this  sublunary  life 
of  mine  hath  been  as  much  a  stranger  as  the  babe 
that  is  newly  born  into  it,  have  drawn  down  upon 
me  this  vengeance,  so  disproportionate  to  my  ac- 
tions on  this  globe. 

My  brain  sickens,  and  my  bosom  labours  to  be 
delivered  of  the  weight  that  presses  upon  it,  yet 
my  conscious  pen  shrinks  from  the  avowal.  But 
out  it  must 

O,  Mr.  Reflector !  guess  at  the  wretch's  misery 
who  now  writes  this  to  you  when,  with  tean  and 
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borniDg  blushes,  he  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  he 
has  been — ^Hanged— 

Methinks  I  hear  an  involuntary  exclamation 
burst  from  you,  as  your  imagination  presents  to 
you  fearful  images  of  your  correspondent,  un- 
known,— hanged  ! 

Fear  not,  Mr.  Editor,  No  disembodied  spirit 
has  the  honour  of  addressing  you.  I  am  flesh  and 
blood,  an  unfortunate  system  of  bones,  muscles, 
sinews,  arteries,  like  yourself. 

Then^  Ipresumey  you  mean  to  be  pleasant  That 
expression  of  yours y  Mr,  Correspondent^  must  be 
taken  somehow  in  a  metaphorical  sense 

In  the  plainest  sense,  without  trope  or  figure. 
Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  this  neck  of  mine  has  felt  the 
fatal  noose, — ^these  hands  have  tremblingly  held 
op  the  corroborative  prayer-book, — these  lips  have 
sucked  the  moisture  of  the  last  consolatory  orange, 
—this  tongue  has  chaunted  the  doleful  cantata 
which  no  performer  was  ever  called  upon  to  re- 
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peat,— this  &ce  has  had  the  vefling  night-cap 
drawn  over  it. 

Bent  for  no  crime  of  mine.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  arraign  the  justice  of  my  country,  which, 
though  tardy,  did  at  length  recognize  my  inno- 
cence. It  is  not  for  me  to  reflect  upon  the  judge 
or  jury,  now  that  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since 
&e  erroneous  sentence  was  pronounced.  Men 
will  always  be  fallible,  and  perhaps  circumstances 
did  appear  at  the  time  a  little  strong 

SufSce  it  to  say,  that  after  hanging  four  minutes, 
^as  the  ^>ectators  were  |)leased  to  compute  it,^- 
a  man  that  is  being  strangled,  I  know  from  expe- 
rience, has  altogether  a  different  measure  of  time 
ii^om  his  friends  who  are  breathing  leisurely  about 
him,  I  suppose  the  minutes  lengthen  as  time  ap- 
proaches eternity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  miles 
get  longer  as  you  travel  northward),— after  hanging 
four  minutes,  acceding  to  the  best  calculation  of 
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the  bystanders,  a  lepneye  camey  and  I  was  cot 
Down 

Reall J,  I  am  ashamed  of  deforming  your  pages 
with  these  technioil  phrases,  if  I  knew  how  to  ex- 
press mj  meaning  shwter 

But  to  jvoceed. — Mj  first  care,  after  I  had  been 
brought  to  myself  by  the  nsoal  methods  (those 
methods  that  are  so  interesting  to  the  operator  and 
his  assistants,  who  are  pretty  nmnerons  on  such  oc- 
casions, but  which  no  patient  was  ever  desirous  of 
undergoing  a  second  time  for  the  benefit  of  science), 
my  first  care  was  to  proYide  myself  with  an  enor- 
mous stock  or  cravat,  to  hide  the  place — you  un- 
derstand me ;  my  next  care  was  to  procure  a  resi- 
dence as  distant  as  possible  from  that  part  of  the 
country  where  I  had  sufiered.  For  that  reason  I 
chose  the  metropolis  as  the  place  where  wounded 
honour  (I  had  been  told)  could  lurk  with  the  least 
danger  of  exciting  enquiry,  and  stignnatised  inno- 
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t^ice  had  the  best  chance  c^  hiding  her  disgrace  in 
a  crowd.  I  sought  out  a  new  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  my  circumstances  happily  enabling  me 
to  pursue  my  fancy  in  that  respect,  I  ^ideavoured, 
by  mingling  in  all  the  pleasures  which  the  town 
a£S)rds,  to  efi&oe  the  memory  of  what  I  had  under- 
gone. 

But  alas!  such  is  the  portentous  and  all-per- 
vading chain  of  connection  which  links  together 
the  head  and  members  of  this  great  community, 
my  scheme  of  lykig  perdu  was  defeated  almost  at 
the  outset  A  ccnrntryman  of  mine,  whom  a  foolisli 
lawsuit  had  brought  to  town,  by  chance  met  me, 
and  the  secret  was  soon  blazoned  about. 

In  a  short  time,  I  found  myself  deserted  by  'most 
of  those  who  had  been  my  intimate  friends.  Not 
that  any  guilt  was  supposed  to  attach  to  my  cha- 
racter. My  officious  countryman,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, had  been  candid  enough  to  explain  my  per- 
fect innocence.    But,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a 
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want  of  strong  virtue  in  mankind.  We  have 
plenty  of  the  softer  instincts,  but  the  heroic  cha- 
racter is  gone.  How  else  can  I  account  for  it,  that 
of  all  my  numerous  acquaintance,  among  whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  ranking  sundry  persons  of  edu- 
cation, talents,  and  worth,  scarcely  here  and 
there  one  or  two  could  be  found,  who  had  the 
courage  to  associate  with  a  man  that  had  been 
hanged. 

Those  few  who  did  not  desert  me  altogether, 
were  persons  of  strong  but  coarse  minds;  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  delicacy  in  them,  I  suffered 
almost  as  much  as  from  the  super-abundance  of  a 
false  species  of  it  in  the  others.  Those  who  stuck 
by  me  were  the  jokers,  who  thought  themselves 
entitled,  by  the  fidelity  which  they  had  shown 
towards  me,  to  use  me  with  what  familiarity  they 
pleased.  Many  and  unfeeling  are  the  jests  that  I 
have  suffered  from  these  rude  (because  faithful) 
Achateses.    As  they  passed  me  in  the  streets,  one 
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would  nod  significantly  to  his  companion  and  say, 
pointing  to  roe,  smoke  his  cravat,  and  ask  me  if  I 
had  got  a  wen,  that  I  was  so  solicitous  to  cover  my 
neck.  Another  would  enquire,  what  news  from 
*  *  *  Assizes  ?  (which  you  may  guess,  Mr.  Editor, 

was  the  scene  of  my  shame)  and  whether  the  ses- 
sions was  like  to  prove  a  maiden  one  ?  A  third 
would  offer  to  ensure  me  from  drowning.  A 
fourth  would  teaze  me  with  enquiries  how  I  felt 
when  I  was  swinging,  whether  I  had  not  something 
like  a  blue  flame  dancing  before  my  eyes  ?  A  fifth 
took  a  fancy  never  to  call  me  any  thing  but 
Lazarus,  And  an  eminent  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher, who,  in  his  zeal  to  present  the  public  with 
new  facts,  had  he  lived  in  those  days,  I  am  confi- 
dent, would  not  have  scrupled  waiting  upon  the 
perscili  himself  last  mentioned,  at  the  mobt  critical 
period  of  his  existence,  to  solicit  a  few  facts  relative 

to  resuscitation,  had  the  modesty  to  offer  me 

guineas  per  «heet,  if  I  would  write,  m  his  Maga- 
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2ine,  apliysiolog:icaI  account  of  my  feelings  upon 
coming  to  myself. 

But  these  were  evils  which  a  moderate  fortitude 
might  have  enabled  me  to  struggle  with.  Alas ! 
Mr.  Editor,  the  women, — ^whose  good  graces  J 
had  always  most  assiduously  cultivated,  from  whose 
softer  minds  I  had  hoped  a  more  delicate  and  ge- 
nerous sympathy  than  I  founa  in  the  men^ — the 
women  began  to  shun  me — thb  was  the  unkmdest 

blow  of  all. 

But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  t  How  couldest 
thou  imagine,  wretchedest  of  beings,  that  that 
tender  creature  Seraphina  would  fluig  her  pretty 
arms  about  that  neck  which  previous  circumstances 
had  rendered  infamous  ?  That  she  would  put  up 
with  the  refuse  of  the  rope,  the  leavings  of  the 
cord  ?  Or  that  any  analogy  could  subsist  between 
the  knot  which  bmds  true  lovers,  and  the  knot 
which  ties  malefactors. 

I  can  forgive  tftat  pert  baggage  Flirtilla,  who, 
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when  I  complimented  her  one  day  on  the  execu- 
tion which  her  eyes  had  done,  replied,  that  to  be 
sure,  Mr.  *  ^  was  a  judge  of  those  things.  But 
from  thy  more  exalted  mind,  Celestina,  I  expected 
a  more  unprejudiced  decision. 

The  person  whose  true  name  I  conceal  under 
this  appellation,  of  all  the  women  that  I  was  ever 
acquainted  with,  had  the  most  manly  turn  of  mind, 
which  she  had  improved  by  reading  and  the  best 
conversation.  Her  understanding  was  not  more 
^lasculine,  than  her  manners  and  whole  disposition 
were  delicately  and  truly  feminine.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  leaving  his  widow  and  Celes 
tina,  an  only  child^  with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  set 
them  above  want,  but  not  to  enable  them  to  live 
in  splendour.  I  had  the  mother's  permission  to 
pay  my  addresses  to  the  young  lady,  and  Celestina 
seemed  to  approve  of  iny  suit 

Often  and  oftqn  have  I  poured,  out  my  over« 
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charged  soul  in  the  presence  of  Celestina,  com- 
plaining of  the  hard  and  unfeeling  prejudices  of 
the  world;  and  the  sweet  maid  has  again  and  again 
declared,  that  no  irrational  prejudice  should  hinder 
her  from  esteeming  every  man  according  to  his 
mtrinsic  worth.    Often  has  she  repeated  the  con- 
solatory assurance,  that  she  could  never  consider 
as  essentially  ignominious  an  accident^  which  was 
indeed  to  be  deprecated,  but  which  might  have 
happened  to  the  most  innocent  of  mankind. — 
Then  would  she  set  forth  some  illustrious  example, 
which  her  reading  easily  furnished,  of  a  Phocion 
or  a  Socrates  unjustly  condemned ;  of  a  Raleigh 
or  a  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom  late  posterity 
had  done  justice ;  and  by  soothing  my  fancy  with 
some  such  agreeable  parallel,  she  would  make  me 
almost  to  triumph  in  my  disgrace,  and  convert  my 
shame  into  glory. 

In  such  entertaining  and  instructive  conversa- 
tions the  time  passed  on,  till  I  importunately  urged 
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the  mistress  of  my  affections  to  name  a  day  for  our 
union.  To  this  she  obligingly  consented,  and  I 
thought  myself  the  happiest  of  mankind .  But  how 
was  I  surprised  one  morning  on  the  receipt  of  the 
following  billet  from  my  charmer : — 

"  Sir, — ^You  must  not  impute  it  to  levity,  or  to 
n  worse  failing,  ingratitude,  if,  with  anguish  of 
heart,  I  feel  myself  compelled  by  irresistible  argu- 
ments to  recal  a  vow  which  I  fear  I  made  with  too 
little  consideration.  I  never  can  be  yours.  The 
reasons  of  my  decision,  which  is  final,  are  in  my 
own  breast,  and  you  must  everlastingly  remain  a 
stranger  to  them.  Assure  yourself  that  I  can  never 
cease  to  esteem  you  as  I  ought 

Celestina." 

At  the  sight  of  this  paper,  I  ran  in  frantic  haste 
to  Celestina's  lodgings,  where  I  learned,  to  my 
infinite  mortification,  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  set  off  on  a  journey  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
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country,  to  visit  a  relation,  and  were  not  expected 
to  return  in  less  than  four  months. 

Stunned  by  this  blow,  which  left  me  without 
the  courage  to  solicit  an  explanation  by  letter, 
even  if  I  had  known  where  they  were  (for  the 
particular  addre^  was  industriously  concealed£rom 
me),  I  waited  with  impatience  the  termination  of 
the  period,  in  the  vjain  hope  that  I  might  be  ^-> 
mitted  to  have  a  chance  of  softening  the  hanh  de- 
cision, by  a  personal  interview  with  Cel^tina, 
after  her  return.  Bui  before  three  i^ont}i9i 
were  at  an  end,  I  learned  from  the  aew^r> 
pers,  that  my  beloved  had- — given  her  l^nd  to 
another! 

Heart-broken  as  I  was,  I  was  totally  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  strange  step  which  she  had 
taken ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after,  that  1 
learned  the  true  reason  from  a  female  relation  of 
hers,  to  whom  it  seems  Celestina  had  confessed  in 
confidence,  that  it  was  no  demerit  of  mme  that  had 
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caused  her  to  break  off  the  match  so  abruptly,  nov 
any  preference  which  she  might  feel  for  any  other 
persoD,  for  she  preferred  roe  (she  was  pleased  to 
say)  to  all  mankind ;  but  when  she  came  to  lay 
tjbe  matter  closer  to  her  heart,  she  found  that  die 
never  should  be  able  to  bear  the  sight — {I  give  you 
her  very  words  as  they  were  detailed  to  me  by  her 
relation) — the  sight  of  a  man  in  a  nightcap,  who  had 
appeared  on  a  public  platform;  'it  would  lead 
to  such  a  disagreeable  association  of  ideas !  Andt 
to  this  punctilio  I  was  sacri^ced; 

To  pass  over  fui.  iniinite  series  oi  minor  mortis 
(cations,  to  which  this  last  aad  heaviest  might  wel^ 
render  me  callous,  behold  me  here,  Mr.  Editor  I 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  my  existence  (the 
twelfth,  reckoning  from  my  re-animation),  cut  off 
from  all  respectable  connexions,  rejected  by  the 
fau'er  iiaif  of  the  community,— who  in  my  casd 
aluD«  seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  ehaifaeterisao 
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pity  of  their  sex;  punished  because  I  was  once 
punished  unjustly ;  suffering  for  no  other  reason 
than'  because  I  once  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer 
without  any  cause  at  all.  In  no  other  country,  I 
think,  but  this,  could  a  man  have  been  subject  to 
such  a  life-long  persecution,  when  once  his  inno- 
cence had  been  clearly  established. 

Had  I  crawled  forth  a  rescued  victim  from  the 
rack  in  the  horrible  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, — 
had  I  heaved  myself  up  from  a  half  bastinado  in 
China,  or  been  torn,  from  the  just-entering,  ghastly 
impaling  stake  in  Barbary, — ^had  I  dropt  alive  from 
die  knout  in  Russia,  or  come  off  with  a  gashed 
neck  from  the  half-mortal,  scarce-in-time-retracted 
scymetarof  an  executioneering  slave  in  Turkey, — 
I  might  have  borne  about  the  remnant  of  this 
frame  (the    mangled  trophy  of  reprieved  inno- 
cence) with  credit  to  myself,  in  any  of  those  bar- 
barous countries.    No  scorn,  at  least,  would  have 
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mingled  with  the  pity  (small  as  it  might  be)  with 
which  what  was  left  of  me  would  have  been  sur- 
veyed. 

The  singularity  of  my  case  has  often  led  me  to 
enquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  general  levity  with 
which  the  subject  of  hanging  is  treated  as  a  topic 
m  this  country.  I  say  as  a  topic ;  fox  let  the  very 
persons  who  speak  so  lightly  of  the  ihing  at  a  dis- 
tance, be  brought  to  view  the  real  scene, — ^let  the 
platform  be  bond  fide  exhibited,  and  the  trembling 
culprit  brought  forth,-^the  case  is  changed;  but 
as  a  topic  of  conversation,  I  appeal  to  the  vulgar 
jokes  which  pass  current  in  every  street.  But  why 
mention  them,  when  the  politest  authors  have 
agreed  in  making  use  of  this  subject  as  a  source 
of  the  ridiculous  ?  Swift,  and  Pope,  and  Prior, 
are  fond  of  recurring  to  it.  Gay  has  built  an 
entire  drama  upon  this  single  foundation.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  Beggar* s  Opera  may  be  said 
to  hang  upon  it    To  such  writers  as  Fielding  and 
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Smollett  it  is  a  perfect  bon  houehc^-UeAv  the  flaoe* 
tious  Tom  Brown,  ia  his  Comical  View  of  London, 
and  Westminster y  describe  the  Order  of  the  Show  at 
one  of  the  Tyburn  executions  i^  hie  time  :-""  Mr. 
Orclinary  visits  his  melancholy  flock  in  Newgate, 
by  eight.  Doleful  procession  up  Holbom-hill^ 
about  eleven^  Men  haodsome  and  proper  that 
were  never  thought  so  before,  which  is  somecom^ 
fort,  however.  Anrive  at  the  fatal  place  by  twelve* 
Burnt  branny,  wcmien,  amd  Sabbath-breaking, 
repei^ted  of.  Spme  few  penitential  drops  fell 
under  the  gallows.  Sh^ifis'  men„  parson,  pick-^ 
pockets,  criminals,  all  very  busy.  The  last  con- 
cluding peremptory  psalm  struck  up.  Show  over 
by  one*" — ^In  this  i^rtive  strain  does  this  mis-^ 
guided  wit  think  proper  to  play  with  a  subject  so 
serious,  which  yet  he  would  hardly  have  done,  if 
he  had  not  known  that  there  esjsted  a  prediqx)- 
sition  in  the  habits  of  his  unac<;ountable  country- 
men to  consider  the  subject  as  a  iest.    Bat  what 
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shall  we  say  to  Shakspeare,  who  (not  to  mention 
the  solution  which  the  Grave-^digger  in  Hiam^  gives 
of  his  fellow  workman^s  problem),  in  that  scene  in 
Measure  for  Measure^  where  the  Cloum  calls  upon 
Master  Barnardine  to  get  up  and  be  hanged, 
which  he  declines  on  the  score  of  being  sleepy,  has 
actually  gone  out  of  his  way  to  g^tify  this  amiable 
propensity  in  his  countrymen;  for  it  is  plain,  from 
the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  his  head,  and  from 
Abhorson's  Biskingy  '^is  the  axe  upon  the  block. 
Sirrah  ?"  that  beheading,  and  not  hanging,  was 
the  punishment  to  which  Barnardine  was  destined. 
But  Shak^peare  knew  that  the  axe  and  block  were 
pregnant  with  no  ludicrous  images,  and,  therefore, 
falsified  the  historic  truth  of  his  own  drama  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  rather  than  he  would  leave  out  such 
excellent  matter  for  a  jest  as  the  suspending  of  a 
fellow-creature  in  mid  air  hav  been  ever  esteemed 
to  be  by  Englishmen. 

One  reason  why  the  ludicrous  never  fails  to 
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intrude  itself  into  our  contemplations  upon  this 
mode  of  death,  I  suppose  to  be,  the  absurd 
posture  into  which  a  man  is  thrown  who  is  con- 
demned to  dance,  as  the  vulgar  delight  to  express 
it,  upon  nothing.  To  see  him  whisking  and 
wavering  in  the  air. 

As  the  wind  you  know  will  wave  a  man  ;• 

to  behold  the  vacant  carcase,  from  which  the  life 
is  newly  dislodged,  shifting  between  earth  and 
heaven,  the  sport  of  every  gust;  like  a  weather- 
cock, serving  to  show  from  which  point  the  wind 
blows ;  like  a  maukin,  fit  only  to  scare  away  birds; 
like  a  nest  left  to  swing  upon  a  bough  when  the 
bird  is  fiown ;  these  are  uses  to  which  we  cannot, 
without  a  mixture  of  spleen  and  contempt,  behold 
the  human  carcase  reduced.  We  string  up  dogs, 
foxes,  bats,  moles,  weasels.  Man  surely  deserves 
a  steadier  death. 

Another  reason  why  the   ludicrous    associates 

*  Hieronimo  in  the  Spanish  tragedy. 
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more  forcibly  with  this  than  with  any  other  mode 
of  punishment.  I  cannot  help  thinking  to  be,  the 
senseless  costume  with  which  an  old  prescription 
has  thought  fit  to  clothe  the  exit  of  malefactors 
in  this  country.  Let  a  man  do  what  he  will  to 
abstract  from  his  imagination  all  idea  of  the  whim- 
sical, something  of  it  will  come  across  him  when 
he  contemplates  the  figure  of  a  fellow-creature  in 
the  day-time  (in  however  distressing  a  situation)  in 
a  night-cap.  Whether  it  be  that  this  nocturnal 
addition  has  something  discordant  with  day-light, 
or  that  it  is  the  dress  which  we  are  seen  in  at  those 
times  when  we  are  ^'  seen,'*  as  the  Angel  in  Milton 
expresses  it,  **  least  wise;"  this  I  am  afraid  will 
always  be  the  case ;  unless,  indeed,  as  in  my  in- 
stance, some  strong  personal  feeling  overpower  the 
ludicrous  altogether.  To  me,  when  I  reflect  upon 
the  train  of  misfortunes  which  have  pursued  me 
through  life,  owing  to  that  accursed  drapery,  the 
cap  presents  as  purely  frightful  an  object  as  the 
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sleeveless  yellow  coat  and  devil-painted  mitre  of 
the  San  Benitos.  An  ancestor  of  wme,  who  suf- 
fered for  his  lojralty  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  here 
advancing,  that,  on  the  morning  of  execution,  no 
entreaties  could  prevail  upon  him  to  submit  to  the 
odious  dishabile,  as  he  called  it,  but  he  insisted 
upon  wearing,  and  actually  suffered  in^  the  iden- 
tical flowing  periwig  which  he  is  painted  in,  in  the 
gallery  belonging  to  my  uncle's  seat  in  -^ — 
shire. 

Suffer  me,  Mr.  Editor,  before  t  quit  the  subject, 
to  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  minister  of 
justice  in  this  country ;  in  plain  words,  I  mean  the 
hangman.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that,  in 
the  mode  of  inflicting  capital  punishments  with 
us,  there  is  too  much  of  the  m'mistry  of  the  human 
hand.  The  guillotine,  as  performing  its- functions 
more  of  itself,  and  sparing  human  agency,  though 
a  cruel  and  disgusting  exhibition,  in  my  mind,  has 
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many  ways  the  adyantage  over  our  way.  In  be- 
heading, indeed,  as  it  was  formerly  practised  in 
England,  and  in  whipping  to  death,  as  is  sometimes 
practised  now,  the  hand  of  man  is  no  doubt  suffi- 
ciently busy ;  but  there  is  something  less  repug- 
nant m  these  downright  blows,  than  in  the  officious 
barber4ike  ministrings  of  the  other.  To  have  a 
fellow  with  his  hangman*s  hands  fumbling  about 
your  collar,  adjusting  the  thing  as  your  valet  would 
regulate  your  cravat,  valuing  himself  on  his  menial 
dexterity 

I  never  shall  forget  meeting  my  rascal — ^I  mean 
the  fellow  who  officiated  for  me, — ^in  London  last 
winter.  I  think  I  see  him  now, — in  a  waistcoat 
that  had  been  mine, — smirking  along  as  if  he 
knew  me 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  that  fellow's  office 
is  by  law  declared  infamous,  and  his  posterity  in- 
capable of  being  ennobled.  They  have  here- 
ditary hangmen,  or  had  at  least,  in  the  same  man- 

4  R 
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ner  as  they  had  odier  here^tary  gn&t  officers  of 
state,  and  the  hangman's  fbinilieG  ot  two  adjixiaag 
psri^es  intennarried  with  each  other,  to  keep  the 
breed  entn-a  I  wish  something  of  the  taine  land 
were  established  in  England. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  a  subjet^  which  terma  wi^ 
disagreeable  ims^es,  lest  we  AwM  sufier  by  eo»~ 
laminaHon. 

Permit  me  to  snbscribe  myself,  Mr.  Edititf,  your 
unfortunate  friend, — Pensilis. 

[oiuxin  una.] 
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THE 


NEW  « BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST.'' 


Marshal  Mont-Jean  was  as  respectable  a  soldier 
as  good  king  Francis  had  in  his  army.  It  was 
currently  reported  in  his  troop  that  he  had  once 
been  young,  although  his  hair  was  now  grey,  and 
that  he  had  once  been  alert,  although  the  wounds 
from  sword,  lance,  and  bullet,  which  cicatrised  his 
body  all  over,  had  rendered  him  fit  only  for  garri- 
son duty.  He  was  entrusted  with  an  important 
fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  for  his  royal 
master  knew  that  his  stiff  and  shrivelled  body 
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would  as  little  think  of  budging  from  before  an 
enemy  as  the  stone  and  lime  he  was  set  to  guard. 

Marshal  Mont-Jean  had  a  young  wife — a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  noble  family  of  Chateaubriant 
— a  girl  in  her  seventeenth  year,  of  a  clear  car- 
nated  complexion,  through  which  the  eloquent 
blood  shone  forth  at  every  word  she  spoke,  with 
dark  eyes  at  once  penetrating  and  wmning,  and 
with  an  elastic,  buoyant,  coquettish  sort  of  a  gait 
Owing  to  family  politics,  she  had  been  married  to 
the  marshal  before  she  very  well  knew  what  mar- 
riage was.  Naturally  of  an  afiectionate  disposi- 
tion, she  loved  the  tough  old  soldier — ^who,  impe- 
rative and  stern  to  all  others,  was  gentle  to  her 
— as  a  daughter  might  have  done.  Her  little 
thoughts  ran  more  upon  her  gowns,  headtires,  and 
feathers,  than  any  thing  else.  She  would  have  had 
no  objections,  had  it  lain  in  her  power,  to  have 
displayed  these  objects  of  her  affections  before  the 
eyes  of  young  French  gallants,   but  unluckily 
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there  were  none  such  within  reach.  The  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  were  old  and  grizzled  as  their 
commander,  or  the  walls  they  tenanted.  The 
Marquis  of  Saluzzo  visited  the  marshal  sometimes, 
to  be  sure ;  but  although  not  exactly  old,  he  was 
ugly.  His  features  were  irregular,  his  eyes  dull 
and  bleared,  his  complexion  a  yellowish  black:  he 
had  a  big  belly  and  a  round  back,  and  was  heavy 
and  lumpish  in  all  his  motions.  So  the  pretty  lady 
had  no  one  to  please  by  her  dresses  but  herself, 
her  handmaidens,  and  her  venerable  husband. 
And  yet  she  was  daily  dressed  like  the  first 
princess  of  the  land.  It  had  been  a  fair  sight  to 
see  the  delicate  ape  attired  like  unto  some  stately 
queen,  and  striving  to  give  to  her  petite  figure, 
mincing  steps,  and  laughing  looks,  an  air  of  solemn 
and  stately  reserve. 

Every  thing  has  an  end«  at  least  the  life  of  Mar- 
shal Mont^ean  had.  His  little  widow  was  sm- 
cerely  sorry,  but  her  grief  was  not  exactly  heart- 
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breaking.  She  had  respected  him,  but  love  was 
out  of  the  question ;  and  with  all  her  esteem  for  the 
man,  and  resignation  to  her  fate,  there  was  some- 
thing  unnatural  in  the  union  of  persons  so  widely 
difiering  in  age.  But  had  she  been  ever  so  in- 
clined to  lament  him,  she  would  not  have  had  time. 
She  was  under  the  necessity  of  transporting  herself 
immediately,  with  all  her  own  and  her  late  hus- 
band's retainers,  to  her  estates  in  France,  and  she 
had  not  a  single  sol  left  in  her  possession.  Her 
states  were  large,  but  even  had  there  been  time  t6 
await  the  arrival  of  money  from  them,  the  times 
were  too  unsafe  to  hazard  its  transmission.  The 
country  around  her  was  too  mountainous,  and  its 
air  too  pure  and  keen  to  nouri^  usurers.  Her 
dresses  were  of  immense  value,  but  there  was  no 
one  near  who  cared  for  such  frippery,  or  could  or 
would  advance  money  upon  its  pledge.  The  litde 
lady  was  at  her  wit's  end. 

She  felt  no  great  alleviation  of  her  troubles,  when 
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one  da/*-«fler  wondering  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  tantara  of  trumpets 
before  the  gate,  aaid  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs 
in  the  oourt*yard — the  JMburquis  of  Saluzao  was 
mhered  into  her  presence.  He  was  gaily  appa- 
relled in  a  tunic  and  hoae  of  while  silk,  laced  with 
silver,  and  a  hat  of  the  same  materials,  with  bushy 
white  {^unes  waving  over  his  head.  This  costume 
communicated  to  his  coimlenanoe— whidi  rivalled 
in  colour  the  feet  of  a  duck  thai  has  all  day  been 
wading  in  the  mud— a  jet  more  rapulsive  expres- 
sion. The  young  widow  thought-^when  she  saw 
the  portly  belly  come  swagging  into  the  hall  before 
its  owner,  and  the  worsiiipful  marquis  panting  after 
it,  with  ft  multitude  of  ungainly  bows-^that  she  had 
never  seen  any  tlung  half  so  hideous. 

Her  visitor  came  at  once  to  the  point,  for  be  was 
none  of  those  who  ace  troubled  with  a  lastidious 
delicacy.  He  had  learned  the  sanation  of  embar- 
rassment in  which  the  marshal  had  left  his  lady,aA4 
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came  to  inform  her  that  he  was  himself  on  the  road 
to  Paris,  whither,  if  she  would  favour  him  with  her 
company,  and  join  her  train  of  attendants  witn  iiis, 
he  would  defray  her  expenses.    He  urged  her  ac- 
ceptance of  his  proffered  aid  with  garrulous  and 
indelicate  importunity,  fixing  his  gooseberry  eyes 
upon  her,  with  an  attempt  to  look  languishing. 
Nay,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  let  her  know  that 
already  many  suitors  were  mustering  to  urge  their 
claims  to  the  hand  of  the  wealthy  widow  of  Mont- 
Jean,  the  heiress  apparent  of  the  noble  house  of 
Chateaubriant,  and  that  he  was  not  without  hopes 
of  insinuating  himself  into  her  good  graces  during 
their  journey.    In  our  days,  it  would  be  thought 
indelicate  for  a  woman  in  the  lady's  situation  to 
accept  an  essential  service  from  so  blunt  a  knight; 
but  in  those  days  the  fair  sex  were  not  so  particular. 
There  was  danger  even  then  of  being  inveigled ; 
but  Marie  was  young,  lighthearted,  tmdaunted,  and 
fond  of  a  joke.    She  knew  not  enough  of  the  world 
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to  be  aware  of  the  use  an  artful  man  might  take  of 
such  a  journey,  to  render  appearances  against  her, 
should  she  finally  repulse  his  advances.  Lastly, 
there  was  no  choice  left  her.  the  new  commandant 
was  daily  expected,  and  she  could  not  raise  a 
maravedi. 

The  marquis  and  his  fair  companion  were,  by 
their  style  of  travelling,  and  the  want  of  other 
company,  kept  close  together  during  great  part  of 
the  journey.  He  was  constantly  by  her  bridle  on 
the  road,  he  was  ready  with  the  proffer  of  his  ser- 
vices whenever  she  dismounted,  he  sat  by  her  at 
the  board — ^most  frequently  spread  under  the  sha- 
dow of  some  branchy  tree.  Marie  gradually  got 
reconciled  to  his  appearance;  and  although  she 
could  not  respect  a  man,  who  in  his  incessant  prat 
tling  gave  tokens  onlyof  a  proud,  foolish,  and  self* 
ish  mind,  she  le€u*ned  to  take  pleasure  in  the  un- 
conscious manner  in  which  he  displayed  his  cha- 
jracter.    His  attempts  to  express  his  love  too.  were 
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endless  as  ludicrouSyand  Marie  was  not  the  person 
to  shrink  &^  a  4ittle  coquetry,  more  particakurly 
when  the  object  afibrded  her  at  the  same  time  matter 
for  a  hearty  laugh.  She  had  a  natural  talent  for 
coquetting,  and  the  restra»t  laid  upon  her  of  kte 
hy  her  situation  only  heightened  her  desire  to 
exercise  it  now. 

Before  the  party  reached  Lyms,  however,  she 
was  made  painfidly  sensible  of  fa^  error.  She 
remarked  that  the  marquis  took  care  to  blazon 
immediately  to  the  whole  tram,  every  encourage- 
ment she  gave  him.  In  private,  he  assumed  a 
dictatorial  tone,  lyrranging  who  of  her  domestics 
it  were  most  advisable  to  retain  or  dismiss— -as- 
suming that  dieh*  future  union  was  an  event  whkh 
must  undoubtedly  ha{^n.  His  aittendants  affected 
to  look  upon  her  with  a  peeuliariy  intdligent 
expression,«nd  used  every  artifice  to  draw  from  her 
speeches  whi<^  might  favour  their  mast^s  hopes. 
'^  Ah,  seaiora,  ^*  sM  the  steward,  one  day,  as  she 
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uras  rallying  him  about  some  tnte^  ''these sharp 
words  require  a  sweetener."  **  Depend  upon  it, 
good  Jaqoes,'*  die  replied,  ''  you  shall  have  as 
heavy  a  gold  chain  as  the  steward  of  the  best 
marquis  in  the  land,  the  day  of  my  marriage." 
She  could  have  bit  her  tongue  for  vexaticMi,  when 
she  saw  the  old  thief  acntlle  up  to  his  master,  and 
tell  him  the  story,  with  a  profusion  of  **  nods  Mid 
becks,  and  wreathed  smiles." 

She  learned^  about  the  same  time,  from  her 
female  attendants,  Aat  th^  had  be^i  prevented 
from  forwarding  any  intelligence  to  their  friends 
4n  France;  that  her  own  messengers  had  been 
detained,  and  dispatches  addressed  to  her  inter* 
cepted.  She  saw  now  diat  ihe  wily  Italian  was 
dosing  his  meshes  around  her.  She  had  looked 
upon  him  as  a  fool,  a  creature  out  of  whom  she 
could  extract  amusement  and  advantage,  and 
shake  him  of— as  lightly  as  the  flower  the  r^ 
fre^ng  dewdrop,  when  the  western  breeze  begms 
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to  blow.  She  found  that  the  lowest  order  of 
minds  possess  most  practical  cunning.  She  was 
fretted  and  anxious.  His  train  outnumbered  hers, 
which  consisted,  moreover,  chiefly  of  her  female  ' 
attendants.  She  was,  however,  of  too  gaj  and 
confident  a  disposition  to  remain  long  uneasy. 
They  were  now  approaching  Lyons,  and  in  the 
^ity  he  would  not  dare  to  detain  her  person 
by  force.  Her  few  men-at-arms  were  hardy  sol- 
diers, and  implicitly  to  be  relied  upon. 

Arrived  in  the  hostelrie,  she  made  an  excuse  for 
retiring  early.  The  window  of  her  apartment 
opened  upon  the  Rhone.  She  sat,  her  head 
buried  in  her  hands,  strivings  but  in  vain,  to  de- 
termine upon  some  line  of  conduct.  The  door 
opened,  and  her  favourite  tirewoman  introduced  a 
young  gentleman,  richly  but  not  gaudily  equipped, 
of  martial  bearing.  "  A  messenger,  my  lady, 
from  your  cousin,  Vieilleville."  The  messenger 
bore  a  letter,  in  which  the  Sieur  de  YieilleviDe 
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informed  her  that  it  was  currently  reported  in 
Paris  she  had  promised  her  hand  to  the  Marquis 

of  Salu2zo,  and  that  the  king,  for  political  con- 
siderations, was  intent  upon  the  match;  that  he, 
however,  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  her  so 
inconsiderate,  and  that  he  was  at  hand  with  a 
body  of  sixty  gens-d'armes  to  free  her. 

The  lady  recognised  at  once  the  rude  craft  of 
Saluzzo  in  the  reports  to  which  her  cousin  alluded. 
She  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  king  seconding 
the  wishes  of  her  unknightly  suitor,  but  she  rejoiced 
that  the  full  extent  of  her  danger  had  only  been 
laid  open  to  her  at  the  moment  that  certain  aid 
presented  itself.  Yieilleville  was  one  of  those 
straightforward  daring  persons,  who,  having  neither 
fear  nor  dishonesty  in  their  character,  always 
pursue  the  direct  road  to  their  object.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  had  often  opposed  the  king  in  his 
darling  projects,  yet  without  losing  his  favour ; 
for   Francis  knew  that  thoughts   of  self  never 
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stained  YieilleTille.  The  prcmdest  nobte  uf 
Fnjooe,  the  princes  of  tlie  blood,  did  not  disdain 
to  seek  his  countenance  and  j^otection^  although 
he  was  jet  but  a  tieutenant  of  i^endarmerie  and  a 
simple  knight— not  even  a  member  of  the*  ord^ 
With  tumultuous  joy,  Marie  addressed  to  her 
cousin  a  warm  letter  of  ^nks  for  his  confidence 
in  the  pr<^iety  of  her  conduct.  Love  for  a  man 
of  Salu2Zo's  character  was  out  of  the  question. 
As  for  the  king's  de^p-laid  schemes,  she  had  been 
sacrificed  when  a  child  to  political  consideratioDS, 
but  now,  a  woman  and  her  own  mistress^  she 
would  subnHt  to  such  treatment  from  no  one. 
She  threw  herself  unreserrediy  upon  her  cousin's 
protection.  As,  however,  the  marquis  and  she 
were  next  day  to  cross  the  hiUs  to  Rouanne,  there 
to  embark  on  the  Loire,  and  sail  down  to  Briare, 
whence  they  were  to  proceed  by  land  through 
Essonne  to  Paris,  she  ventured  to  suggest  what 
seemed  the  quietest  mode  of  getting  her  out  of 
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the  marquis's  hands.  She  proposed  that  Vie^W 
viUe  shoiihi  adrance  with  his  troop  to  Corbeit 
taking  care  to  arrive  ^  same  evening  that  she 
reached  Essonne.  Next  daj  he  was  to  direet  his 
course  towards  Juvizy,  and  entering  it  at  the  same 
time,  her  steward  should  so  arrange  matters  that 
her  attendants  could  m  a  moment  s^)arate  them- 
selves  from  the  cortege  of  the  marqms,  and  attach 
themselves  to  that  of  Vieilleville.  With  soch  a 
knight  opposed  to  him,  and  in  the  broad  eye  of 
day,  Saluzzo  would  yield  without  resistance. 

Msu*ie,  as  she  next  daj  rode  across  the  moun- 
tains, was  wild  with  joy.  The  fre^  breezes  of  the 
uplands,  and  the  raptonras  thought  of  approadiing 
freedom,  filled  her  with  transport.  She  teased  her 
steed  to  perform  a  thousand  gambds,  she  sung  in 
emulation  of  the  birds  by  the  waynside,  she 
squandered  a  thousand  malicious  kind  looks  upon 
the  lout  by  her  aide,  ^e  had  a  good  word  and  a 
gift  for  eyery  menial  in  the  train.     Her  delicate 
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GgarCy  flashing  eyes,  and  graceful  wildness,  kept 
all  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  love  and  wonder. 

Next  day  the  party  embarked  upon  the  Loire, 
but  the  first  intoxication  of  joy  was  over.  The 
equable  motion  of  the  boat,  the  gentle  rippling  of 
the  waves,  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  deep  shades 
beneath  which  they  occasionally  passed,  relaxed 
her  frame.  A  band  of  music  which  the  marquis 
had  engaged  at  Lyons,  aided,  by  its  soft  plaintive 
melodies,  to  give  a  melancholy  character  to  her 
reflections.  She  thought  of  her  indiscretion,  of  the 
toils  from  which  she  was  not  yet  free,  of  the 
slanders  and  calumnies  to  which  she  might  be  ex- 
posed. The  careless  innocence  of  a  young  woman 
may  lead  her  into  conduct,  to  look  upon  which 
impresses  her  with  a  tormenting  consciousness  of 
sullied  purity,  although  not  one  criminal  thought 
has  ruffled  her  white  mind.  It  was  thus  with  Marie 
Lost  in  self-reproach,  she  bowed  her  head  over  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  played  in  the  water  with 
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hier  S^^vSf  ivifbite  9,  big  t^ar  g^\^rea  Ib^nea^i  leach 
jeUy  ^yelit^.  JEI^r  ugly  pmj^miqa  sat  heside 
her^  gMiilg  iip<]i»  $lbe  fiti^  mQtf^ner  with  a  nauseous 
eicpre^^PH  of  nfiibctiQn  foid  confidenqe.  T)b,e 
9h»9&^  fpf  Ji«9r  jmo^  Slope  yestorday,  was  too  pal- 
pable to  Qs^ape^y^  his  gcosi^  appFeheosion.  3ut 
be  attributed  ijt  F^h  greft/L  popiplacency  to  the 
yr&ymminfia^  ^  IfPfid^  b^lif^ymg  himself  to  be  the 
Qhjfi^U  His  M^hnient  to  Marie  w^s  a  stzxnge 
mixtiire  of  ^v^rice^  l^atified  TajEuty,  az:/  ^dnai- 
Wion  of  her  beauty. 

JM  .lis  bft^t^n  to  the  dose  of  our  story.  li  was 
gmdnifiiyf  jBLud  the  prowls  w^ich  bad  thronged  the 
liiai!ket<|^Ace  pf  Juyizy  ^j^i^e  dispersing,  when  a 
'knigbty  aiiined  ^t  all  points,  1^  vi^sor  up,  rode  into 
jihe  great  s!j(|uaiie,  foUow^  ky  i^ighty  ^en^t-arms. 
fie  aat  on  bis  strong  k\^}^  horse  Vke  an  upright 
pillar  of  ifOA.  {{is  Jo^k  ^las  sedate,  b^t  frank  ancjl 
/careless,  as  of  iom  whose  blood  flowed  as  calndyi 
4  • 
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and  whose  thoughts  were  as  clear  amid  the  thunder 
of  the  fight  as  in  the  retirement  of  his  own  chamber. 
There  was  a  universal  expression  of  love  and  re- 
verence, for  every  peasant  knew  Vieille  villa.  His 
troop  drew  up  in  a  wide  street  which  abutted  on 
the  market-place,  at  one  end  of  the  town-house. 

They  had  not  waited  many  minutes  when  the 
sound  of  approaching  horses  was  heard,  and  soon 
after,  a  large  company,  in  which  were  a  number  of 
females,  the  men,  though  more  numerous,  neither 
so  well  equipped  nor  skilfully  arranged  as  those  o( 
Yieilleville,  entered  the  square.  A  knight  and  a 
lady  rode  foremost.  The  eye  of  the  latter  glanced 
bright  as  it  fell  upon  Yieilleville  and  his  attendants. 
They  advanced  towards  the  town-house,  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  followers  edging  off  towards  a 
street  at  the  other  end  of  the  building  from  that 
occupied  by  Yieilleville.  The  women,  and  a  few 
soldiers,  turned  their  horses  towards  the  troop  which 
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had  arrived  before  them.  Saluzzo  (for  it  was  he), 
espying  this,  called  after  them  that  they  had  mis- 
taken their  way. 

"  With  your  pardon,  fair  Sir,"  said  Marie,  check- 
ing her  steed,  "  they  are  quite  right.  Your 
lodgings  are  at  the  hostelrie  of  the  Bear ;  mine  at 
that  of  St.  Denis.  My  cousin  Vieilleville  is  here 
to  relieve  you  of  the  charge  I  have  so  unwillingly 
imposed  upon  you ;  and  you  know  how  indecorous 
it  would  be  to  prefer  the  protection  of  a  stranger  to 
so  near  a  relation.  My  steward  will  reckon  with 
yours  at  Paris  for  any  expense  you  may  have  in- 
curred on  my  account.  The  debt  of  gratitude  I 
owe  you  I  never  can  hope  to  pay."  And  here  the 
innate  devil  of  coquetry  resumed  its  sway  as  her 
spirits  rose.  **  I  leave  my  heart  in  your  keeping, 
fair  Sir.  Take  good  care  of  it."  Saluzzo  was  too 
well  aware  of  his  own  powers  to  dream  of  coping 
^'ith  Vieilleville.     He  saw  his  fairy  visions  melting 
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away,  and  he  wept  for  spite  and  sorrow.  With  a 
cowed  look  he  took  her  proffered  hand,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.  lu  the  very  wantonness  of  naalice, 
she  gently  pressed  hk  paw^  smiled,  aiid  cast 
one  of  her  most  winning  glances  at  him ;  then, 
turning  suddenly,  as  if  to  hide  a  blush,  she  cantered 
smfling  towards  her  cousin.  The  crest-falle^i  mai^ 
quis  retired  in  a  iif)er-eminedtly  savage  mood  to 
his  den. 

On  reachii^  the  hostelrie,  Y ieilleyiUe  presented 
to  Marie  a  young  knight^  whom  she  recognised  as 
the  bearw  of  his  lett^.  **  The  Prince  of  Reche- 
sur^Yonne,  fair  cou^n-^the  playmate  of  your  child- 
hood, the  admirer  of  ytnir  womanly  beauties,  and 
one  who,  as  you  wdil  know,  lately  undertook  a 
service  of  some  danger  and  difficulty  for  your  sidce." 
The  prince  was  certainly  an  amiable  and  handsome 
young  man,  his  late  service  gave  him  some  claim  to 
%  kind  reception,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours' 
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<H>nT^6atioii,  so  tnany  childidi  hours  of  kappiness 
had  been  reawakened  in  Marie^s  memory,  that  she 
fek  a^  if  her  yotithfol  plajrmate  and  she^  althotigh 
i^eparated,  had  never  been  disjoined— ^she  persuaded 
herself  that  some  invisible  bond  had  held  them 
together,  although  herself  had  remained  unaware 
of  it  until  circnmstanees  drew  the  noose  tighter. 
The  prince  secured  his  footing  by  a  thousand  deli- 
cate and  unpretending  attentions.    On  the  eve  of 
Ihe  third  day,  just  before  they  entered  Ptois,  Vieil* 
leville  reminded  his  cousin  of  the  danger  she  in« 
curred  from  the  king*s  anxiety  to  see  her  marned 
io  Saluzzo,  and  urged  a  speedy  private  manage 
to  tlie  prince.     MaHe  isaw  the  propriety  of  the 
adviee^  her  own  bclinations  were  not  advetse; 
the  good  marshal  dwelt  in  her  memo^  radier  as 
a  revered  parent  than  as  a  beloved  hnsband-^n 
short,  she  consented. 
This  arrangement  was  kept  of  course  a  pro- 
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found  secret  from  Saluzzo.  On  recovering  from 
his  dumps,  the  malicious  pressure  of  his  hand,  and 
the  rosy  smile  which  accompanied  it,  broke  like 
morning  on  his  memory.  It  is  strange  what  a 
power  of  self-deception  the  mind  possesees. 
When  a  lover  has  long  wished  to  gain  his  mis- 
tress's affections,  picturing  to  himself  the  possible 
awakening  of  love  in  her  breast,  and  all  the 
nes  of  his  future  happiness,  the  images  of  his 
fancy  grow  so  vivid,  that  he  cannot  persuade  him- 
self they  are  unreal.  The  slightest  indication  is 
eagerly  caught  at  as  a  proof  of  their  reality.  A 
thousand  proofs  of  dislike  are  effaced  from  recol- 
lection by  one  kind  look.  This  holds  true  even 
with  such  questionable  passions  as  that  of  Saluiszo. 
He  paid  a  daily  visit  to  Marie  Mont-Jean,  still 
trusting  that  although  one  visit  afforded  no  room 
for  hope,  the  next  might.  In  vain :  the  Pnnce  of 
Roche-sur-Yonne  was  always  there  before  hun, 
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managed  to  remain  longer,  and  engrossed  all  the 
conyersation  and  kind  looks  of  the  lady. 

At  last  Saluzzo  resolved  to  change  his  tactics. 
He  sammoned  the  lady  before  the  parliament,  to 
be  adjudged  to  implement  a  promise  of  marriage, 
which  he  alleged  she  had  made  to  him  during  their 
journey.  Yieilleville,  the  prince,  and  Marie,  held 
a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  agreed  that  their 
measures  should  be  directed  by  the  first  men- 
tioned. 

The  president  and  counsellors  were  assembled 
in  full  chamber,  after  receiving  a  brief  but  pithy 
hint  from  the  king,  to  take  care  how  they  crossed 
his  ^hes.  The  clerk  of  the  court  was  mending 
his  pen  with  the  most  assiduous  gravity.  Saluzzo 
approached  the  bar,  attended  by  a  lean,  sallow 
notary,  and  some  creatures  of  the  court  At  the 
same  moment,  Marie  de  Montespedon,  relict  of 
the  late  Marshal  Mont-Jean,  entered  the  hall, 
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leiiiiing  iiti  the  tonb  ^  the  i^^Ubfied  Mbhsietor  d^ 
YieilleyiDe,  ftCt^fnded  by  A  ^kht  ti-dli  of  ladies; 
lotds^  aiid  gehtlettfieh; 

The  prelhhitiftry  fbhitiis  hafiiig  b^h  dbsetted 
the  liresidefirt  direcidd  the  kdy  id  tiik^  C&e  <)aih  of 
veiiiy  with  bared  arrd  tiplified  haiid^.  The  tir^ 
interrogatdtypiftio  fael*w*as(.  "Did  yoii  evet  pro- 
mise ittaiYisl^  to  the  hoi>le  gentlet^tii,  the  Mar- 
quis of  ^u2^o,  now  ih  presence?^  The  blood 
rushed  into  the  cheeks  of  the  lady  $  she  turned 
her  eyes  i^olutely  ttpoti  the  mdrquis,  who  looked 
upon  the  gf ound,  hiid  colot^r  grbwi/ig  bku^ker  tai 
yet  more  bloodless.  She  replied  in  a  low  whisper, 
which  was  heard  &bugh  the  whole  hall,  ^*  No,  by 
the  virtue  of  mitre  oatK.^^  The  president  openeii 
his  mouth  as  if  to  put  another  question,  and  the 
clerk  sharpened  his  ears,  and  brought  his  pen  iii 
contact  with  the  paper,  but  the  lady  interruptecl 
them,  her  face  globing  crimson,  in  hurried  hui 
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disliiict  words:  ''Oentldmen!     I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  sach  ezhibitiohsri    I  fear  my  woman's  wk 
tniiy  be  entangled  amid  your  fomis  and  subtletiea 
T  witi  ciit  this  maiter  short.    Before  this  noble 
<$ottipany  I  defclta«  as   I  shall  answer  to  King 
Pi^ndis'  with  m^  bro6d  lands^  and  to  God  with  m^ 
soul,  as  I  live  and  regtod  my  hoBonr^  I  never  gave 
bdth^  hor  &ith^  nor  promise  of  nlarria^^  t6  ilai 
lying  ddtiff,  nor  ever  dreamed  d*  such  a  fdlly. 
And  if  Any  one  call  in  qtustion  this  my  declara* 
tion,  here"— ^he  eontmoed,  taking  Yieilleville  by 
the  hAnd^^^'^hiete  standi  my  champion,  Whom  i 
presc^&t  to  tnaintiiin  my  ^rotdB^  Which  h«  know6  to 
hd  true,  tttid  ftom  the  mdmh  of  tk  hAy  of  hbnoiir^ 
K  ever  dite  e^tlsted.    I  pl^e  my  trust,  under  Ood 
ind  my  good  6ati9e,  in  his  vaioui'.*' 
'    ^^Thftt  iJtM   the  ci»e,''  said  the  president^ 
ftttilbg  with  MttH  sfltis&otion  at  being  treed  (rdm 
the  necessity  of  displeasing  the  king.   .''Ole^k/ 
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you  may  remoTe  your  books — there  is  no  more 
need  of  writing.  The  lady  has  preferred  a  form 
of  process  much  more  summary  than  ours.  And 
you,  Sir  Marquis!  What  is  your  pleasure?'' 
Saluzzo  had  too  sincere  a  respect  for  hb  ungainly 
body  to  hazard  it  against  Yieilleville.  **  I  will 
marry  no  woman  by  constraint/'  he  muttered, 
''  If  she  do  not  affect  me,  I  can  do  without  her." 
As  Yieilleville  passed  through  the  antechamber, 
one  of  the  judges  accosted  him  in  a  low  voice. 
''You  have  saved  yourself  a  six  months'  work, 
worse  than  the  corv^,  by  this  wager  of  battle.  The 
marquis  had  a  list  of  forty  interrogations  for  the 
lady,  in  which  every  word  she  ever  spoke  to  him- 
self or  servants,  every  pressure  of  his  hand,  was 
enumerated."  "Well,"  said  he  "it  is  only  a 
French  woman  who  has  outwitted  a  hundred 
Italians."  "  No,"  pursued  his  informant, "  it  is  your 
valour  which  has  extricated  her  from  an  ugly 
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■crape.  Away,  and  celebrate  the  wedding;  for 
I  much  misinterpret  the  looks  of  the  prince'  and 
lady  if  that  be  not  what  you  are  driving  aL 

[iDlNaDaOH  LITKBABI  lODait&L.] 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE, 


FORTY   YEARS    AGO. 


It  was  a  loyely  morning;  a  remittance  had  ar- 
rived in  the  Very  nick  of  time ;  my  two  "horses 
were  in  excellent  condition ;  and  I  resolved,  with 
a  college  chum,  to  put  in  execution  a  long  con- 
certed scheme  of  drivuig  to  London,  Tandem.  We 
sent  our  horses  forward,  got  others  at  Cambridge, 
and  tossing  Algebra  and  Anarcharsis  "  to  the  dogs" 
started  in  high  spirits.  We  ran  up  to  London  in  style 
—went  ball-pitch  to  the  play — and  after  a  quiet 
breakfast  at  the  St.  James's,  set  out  with  my  own 
horses  upon  a  dashing  drive  through  the  west  end 
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of  the  town.  We  were  V  irning  down  the  Hkymar- 
kety  when  whom,  to  my  utter  horror  and  conster* 
nation,  ^KHild  Isee  crossing  to  m^  us,  but  my 
old  warmhearted,  but  severe  and  pe^^ery  uncle, 
Sir  Thomas  ^ — ^— ? 

To  escape  was  impossible.— A  cart  before,  and 
two  carriages  beliind,  made  us  stationary;  and  I 
mentally  designed  aH  idea  of  erer  succeeding  to 
his  five  thousand  per  annum.  Up  he  came. 
"  What  f  can  I  believe  my  ey«s  I   George  ?  wh«r 

the  -— ^  do  you  here  1    Tandem  too,  by ." 

(I  leave  blanks  for  the  significant  accompaniments 
which  dropped  from  his  mouth  like  pearls,  and 
rubies  in  the  fairy  tale,  when  he  was  in  a  passion.) 
I  have  it,  thought  I,  as  an  idea  crossed  my  mind 
which  I  resolved  to  follow.  I  looked  right  and 
left,  as  if  it  was  not  possible  it  could  be  me  he  was 
addressing.— "What!  you  don't  know  me,  you 
young  dog  f  Don't  you  know  your  uncle  ?  Why, 
Sir^  in  the  name  of  <;ommon  sense-^Psfhaw !  youVe 
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done  with  that.    Why  in name  a'nt  you  at 

Cambridge!"  "  At  Cambridge,  Sir?"  said  I. 
"  At  Cambridge,  Sir,"  he  repeated,  mimicking  my 
affected  astonishment ;  "  why  I  suppose  you  never 
were  at  Cambridge ! — Oh  I  you  young  spendthrift; 
is  this  the  manner  you  dispose  of  my  allowance? 
Is  this  the  way  you  read  hard  ?  you  young  profli- 

ga^,  you  young you ^."    Seeing  he  was 

getting  energetic,  I  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  a 
scene}  and  resolved  to  drop  the  curtain  at  once. 
''  Really,  Sir,"  said  I,  with  as  brazen  a  look  as  I 
could  summon  upon  emergency,  ''  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance."  His  large 
eyes  assumed  a  fixed  stare  of  astonishment.  *'  I 
must  confess  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.  Ex- 
cuse me;  but,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  saw  you 
before." — "A  torrent,  I  perceived,  was  coming. — 
"Make  no  apologies,  they  are  unnecessary.  Your 
next  rencontre  will,  I  hope,  be  more  fortunate 
though  your  finding  your  country  cousin  in  London 
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is  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay. — 
Bye,  bye,  old  buck."  The  cart  was  removed,  and 
I  drove  off,  yet  not  without  seeing  him,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  half  frightful,  half  ludicrous, 
toss  his  hat  on  the  ground,  and  hearing  him  ex- 
claim— *^  He  disowns  me !  the  jackanapes  I  dis- 
owns his  own  uncle  by  — — .'* 

Poor  Philip  Chichester's  look  of  amazement  at 
this  finished  stroke  of  impudence  is  present,  at  this 
instant,  to  my  memory.  I  think  I  see  his  face, 
which  at  no  time  had  more  expression  than  a  tur- 
nip, assume  that  air  of  a  pensive  simpleton,  (Tun 
mouton  qui  rive,  which  he  so  often  and  so  success- 
fully exhibited  over  an  incomprehensible  problem 
in  "  Principia."'  "  Well !  you've  done  it. — 
Dished  completely.  What  could  induce  you  to 
be  such  a  blockhead  ?"  said  he.  "  The  family  of 
the  blockheads,  my  dear  Phil,"  I  replied,  "  is  far 
too  creditably  established  in  society  to  render  their 
alliance  disgraceful.    I'm  proud  to  belong  to  «o 
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prevBiliiig  a  party.^  **  PshiLW !  this  is  no  time  for 
joking.  What's  to  be  4one  f  "  Why,  when 
does  a  man  want  a  joke,  Phil,  bat  when  he  is  in 
treble  f  However,  adiea  to  badinage,  and  hey 
-pr  Cambridge,  instantly."  "Camhridger  «In 
the  twinkUog  o(  an  eye-r-«ot  a  moment  to  be 
lost  My  micle  will  post  there  with  four  horses 
Instantfyi  'and  my  only  diance  of  ^voiding  that 
romantic  mi^rtune  of  being  cut  off  with  a  shfl- 
li^g,  is  to  be  there  before  him. 

Without  settling  the  biU  at  the  inn,  or  making 
a  smgle  arrangcHieiit,  we  dashed  back  to  Caqn- 
bridge.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  mental  anxiety 
I  endured  oa  my  wi^  there.  Every  thing  was 
against  us.  A  heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night, 
m^d  the  roads  were  wretdied,  the  Iraces  broke — 
turnpike  gaties  were  ^ut— droves  of  sheep  and 
qarts  impeded  our  progress ;  but  m  spite  of  all 
th^se  obstacles,  we  readbed  the  cottege  in  less -than 
sis  homns.    **  Uaa  Sir  Hiomas  t^t--^  been  here! 
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paid  I  to  the  porter,  with  an  agitation  I  could  not 
WUceal.  "  No,  Sir."  Phil  **  thanked  God,  und  ^ 
took  coinage.'*  *'  If  he  does,  tell  him  so  and  go,^ 
^id  I,  gxsivag  vetiocious  Thomas  his  instructions^ 
and  potting^  ji  guinea  into  his  hand  to  sharpen  his 
xnemoiry.  **  Phil,  my  dear  feUow,  don't  shew 
jour  fyuc^  out  of  college  for  itbis  fortnight  You 
twig!  God  bless  joq."-— I  had  hftre^  tipie  to  get 
to  my  own  room,  to  have  my  toga  and  trencher 
beside  me,  ^W;tQa  and  Aristotle  before  ni^-— 
optics,  mechf^ics,  and  hydrostatics^  strewed  around 
.in  learned  confusion^  when  my  uncje  diove  up  to 
ihe  gate. 

**  Poller,  I  wish  to  ape  Mr.  — '-^,''  said  be  j  "  is 
lie  in  hisjropms  V  '^  Y^,  Sir;  1 9a w  him  take  a 
iie^p  of  bp0kis  there  tea  minutes  ago.'*  This  was 
jiot  th^  tot  bouncer  the  Essence  of  Truth,  as 
Thomas  waa  known  through  college,  had  told  for 
•me ;  nor  Ibe  last  hje  got  well  paid  for.  "  Ay] 
very  likely ;  reads  very  hard,  I  dare  ^ay  V*    "  No 
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tdoubt  of  that,  I  believe,  Sir,"  said  Thomas,  as  bold 
as  brass.  **  You  audacious  fellow  1  how  dare  you 
look  in  my  face  and  tell  me  such  a  deliberate 
falsehood]    You  know  he's    not    in  college!" 

**  Not  in  college !  Sir;  as  I  hope "  "  None  of 

your  hopes  or  fears  to  me.     Shew  me  his  rooms. 

— If  two  hours  ago  I  did  not  see .    See  him, 

— ^yes,  I've  seen  him,  and  he's  seen  the  last  of 


me." 


He  had  now  reached  my  roomji ;  and  never  shall 
I  forget  his  look  of  astonishment,  of  amazement 
bordering  on  incredulity,  when  I  calmly  came  for- 
ward, took  his  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  Cam- 
bridge, "  My  dear  Sir,  how  are  you  ?  What 
lucky  wind  has  blown  you  here?" — "What 
George!  who— what — ^why — ^I  can't  believe  my 
eyes ! " — "  How  happy  I  am  to  see  you ! "  I  conti- 
nued; "  How  kind  of  you  to  come!  How  well 
Jrou're  looking ! " — '^  How  people  may  be  de- 
ceived !    My  dear  Greorge  (speaking  rapidly),  I 
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met  a  fellow,  in  a  tandem,  in  the  Haymarket,  so 
like  you  in  every  particular,  that  I  hailed  him  at 
once.  The  puppy  disowned  me — affected  to  cut 
a  joke— and  drove  off.  Never  was  I  more  taken 
off  my  stilts.  I  came  down  directly,  with  four 
post-horses,  to  tell  your  tutor ;  to  tell  the  master ; 
to  tell  all  the  college,  that  I  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you ;  that  I  would  be  responsible 
for  your  debts  no  longer;  to  inclose  you  fifty 
pounds  and  disown  you  for  ever" — My  dear  Sir, 
how  singular  !" — Singular!  I  wonder  at  perjury 
no  longer,  for  my  part.  I  would  have  gone  into 
any  court  of  justice,  and  would  have  taken  my  oath 
it  was  you.  I  never  saw  such  a  likeness.  Your 
father  and  the  fellow's  mother  were  acquainted,  or 
Pm  mistaken.  The  air,  the  height,  the  voice,  all 
but  the  manner,  and — ^that  was  not  yours.  No,  no, 
you  never  would  have  treated  your  uncle  so." — 
*'  How  rejoiced  I  am,  that — "  "  Rejoiced;  so  am  I 
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I  would  not  but  have  been  undeceived  for  a 
thousand  guineas.  Nothing  but  seeing  you  here 
80  quiet,  so  studious,  surrounded  by  probkans, 
would  have  convinced  me.  Ecod!  I  can't4ell  you 
how  I  was  startled.  I  had  been  told  some  queer 
stories,  to  be  sure^  about  your  Cambridge  eUquette. 
I  heard  that  two  Cambridge  men,  one  of  St.  John's, 
the  other  of  Trinity,  had  met  on  the  top  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  that  though  they  knew  each  other  by 
sight  and  reputation,  yet,  never  having  been  for- 
maHy  introduced,  like  two  simpletons,  they  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence,  and  left  the  mountain  se^ 
parately  and  without  speaking :  and  that  cracked 
fellow-commoner.  Meadows,  had  shewn  me  a  cari- 
cature, taken  from  the  life,  representing  a  Cam- 
bridge man  drowning,  and  another  gownsman 
standing  on  the  brink,  exclaiming,  'Oh!  that  I 
had  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  .that 
man,  that  I  might  have  taken  the  liberty  of  saving 
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Uni ! '  But,— it^  thought  I,  he  never  would  carry 
it  so  &r  with  his  own  uncle  !-**!  never  heard  your 
lather  was  a  gay  mati/'  continued  he,  nuising ; 
^*  yet,  as  you  sit  ta  that  light,  the  likeness  is«— "  I 
moved  instantly?— 'V  But  it^s  impossible,  you  know, 
it's  impossible^  Come,  my  dear  fellow,  come;  I 
must  get  some  dinner. ,  Who  could  be  be?  J^ever 
were  two  people  so  like  [" 

We  dmed  at  the  inn^and  spent  the  evening  to-* 
gether;  and  instead  of  the  fifty,  the  ''last  Jlfiui^ 
he  generously  gave  me  a  draft  ibr  thr^  times  the 
amount^  He  left  Gambridg!e;  the  next  morning 
and  his  last  words  wem^  as  he  ent^ed  his  car* 
riage,  ''My  brother  was  a. handscMUQ  man;  and 
thore  was  a  Lady  Somebody,  who,  the  world  said 
was  partial  to  hinu  She  may  have  a  son.  Moat 
surprising  likeness*  God  bless  you.  Read  hard^ 
you  jroung  dog;  remember.  Like  as  two  Brot 
ihers  l"*-^i  never  saw  him  again. 
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His  death,  which  happened  a  few  months  after- 
wards, in  consequence  ol  his  kieing  bit  in  a  bet, 
contracted  when  he  was  a  *' little  elevated,"  left 
me  the  heir  to  his  fine  estate;  1  wish  I  could  add, 
to  his  many  and  noble  virtues.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  palliate  deception.  It  is  always  criminal.  But, 
I  am  sure,  no  severity,  no  reprimand,  no 
reproaches,  would  have  had  half  the  effect  which 
his  kindness,  his  confid^ice,  and  liis  generosity 
wrought  on  me.  It  reformed  me  thoroughly,  and 
at  once.  I  did  not  see  London  again  till  I  had 
graduated  :  and  if  my  degree  was  unaccompanied 
by  brilliant  honours,  it  did  not  disgrace  my  uncle's 
liberality  or  his  name.  Many  years  have  elapsed 
since  our  last  interview;  but  I  never  reflect  on  it 
without  pain  and  pleasure — ^pain,  that  our  last 
intercourse  on  earth  should  have  been  marked  by 
the  grossest  deception;  and  pleasure,  that  the 
serious  reflections  it  awakened,  cured  me  for  ever 
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-if  all  wish  to  deceive,  and  made  the  open  and 
Etraightforward  path  of  life,  that  of 

AH  OLD  aTUDBNT — [ANONTKODI.] 
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NECK    OR  NOTHING. 


The  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat  is  an  art  without 
the  knowledge  of  which  all  others  are  useless. 
It  is  the  very  key-stone  to  polite  society  ;  it  is  the 
open  sesame  to  the  highest  honours  both  in  church 
and  state.  Look  at  any  individual  making  his 
entrSe  into  a  drawing-room,  where  there  is  a  circle 
in  the  slightest  degree  distinguished  for  taste  and 
elegance.  Is  it  his  coat,  his  waistcoat,  his  shirt, 
his  inexpressibles,  his  silk  stocking,  or  his  shoe,  to 
which  the  glass  of  the  critic,  or  the  soft  eye  of 
beauty,  is  principally  directed  ?  No !  it  is  none 
of  these.     It  is  the  cravat  tha*.  instantaneously 
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ctaiiips  the  cllai^cfer  of  its  wearer.  If  H  be  put 
oi^  with  ft  tetherchh  di<— ^if  its  foldl;  be  coiteet,  and 
its  set  cmirMt  it  /dtt^^^then  he  may  defy  fatid. 
Even  thonigh  his^  cotBit  should  not  be  of  the  last 
ctff ,  and  hi^  waistcost  buttoned  a  whole  butio»  too 
hig^h^  still  he  will;  carry  everythingr  before  him: 
The  manr  of  fashion  wiK  dWn  him'  for  an  €i(|ual— ^ 
beauty  wilt  smiie  upon  him  as  a  firiend-^-and  bum<^ 
bier  aspirants  will  gaze  with  fbnd  and  fespect^l  ad 
minitioiv  on  the  incKTidual  triab  1ms  so  sueeessfidly 
studied  iftie  art  of  tying  the  cravaK.  But  behold 
thereve^  of  thepicturef  Suppose  that  the  un^ 
haj^y  wretch  is  but  an  ifnorttnr  pretender  toii 
knowledge  of  the  proper  mode  of  hovering  thai 
part  6i  i9ie  persoii^  which  ^-^parates  the  shoulders 
froni  thechii^— a  bemg  who  disgraces  his  laundress 
bythe  most  battarbusi  use  of  her  weil-^irosed  and 
folded  neckclot&Sy  siarched  with  Amt  degree  of 
nicety;  that  a;  single  gVain  more  or  less  "^ould  have 
made  the  elasticity  too  great  or  the  suppleness  too 
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little ; — suppose  this  Yahoo,  with  a  white  cravat 
tied  round  his  neck  like  a  rope,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  most  in  vog^e  among  the  poorer  class 
of  divinity  students,  were  to  enter  a  drawing- 
room  !  What  man  on  earth  would  not  turn  away 
from  him  in  disgust?  The  very  poodle  would 
snap  at  his  heels ;  and  the  large  tortoise-sliell  cat 
upon  the  hearth-rug  would  elevate  her  back  into 
the  form  of  an  arch,  bristle  up  her  tail  like  a 
brush,  and  spit  at  him  with  sentiments  of  manf-* 
fest  indignation.  Ladies  would  shrink  from  the 
contamination  of  his  approach,  and  the  dearest 
friend  he  had  in  the  world  would  cut  him  dead 
upon  the  spot.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  a  man  of 
genius;  but  what  is  the  value  of  genius  to  a  per- 
son ignorant  of  the  "  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat  ?" 

Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  into  the  history  of 
the  cravat,  and  the  influence  it  has  always  held 
over  society  in  general.  "L'ar*  de  mettre  sa 
eranate^^^  says  a  French  philosopher  (Montesquieu, 
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we  think),  **  est  A  Vhomme  du  tnonde  ce  que  Vart 
de  donner  A  diner  est  d  Vhomme  d'etat,''^    It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Germans  have  the  merit  of  in- 
yehting  the  cravat,  which  was  first  used  in  the 
year  1656,  by  a  regiment  of  Croats  then  in  their 
service.     Croat,  being  pronounced  Cro-at,  was 
easily  corrupted  into  cravat.     The  Greeks  and 
Romans  usually  wore   their  neck  free  and  un- 
covered, although  in  wmter  they  sometimes  wrap- 
ped a  comforter  round  their  throats,  which  the} 
called  tL'focalium,  from  fauces.    Augustus  Csesar, 
who  was  particularly  liable  to  catch  cold,  con- 
tinually used  Afocalium  or  sudarium.    Even  now, 
it  is  only  some  of  the  European  nations  who  use 
cravats.     Throughout  all  the  east  the  throat  is  in- 
variably kept  uncovered,  and  a  white  and  well- 
turned  neck  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  beauty, 
being,  metaphorically  compared  to  a  tower  of  ivory« 
In  France,  for  a  long  period,  the  rufif,  stiffened  and 
curled  in  single  or  double  rows,  was  the  favouritt 
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omameftt  of  die  neck ;  but  when  Louis  XIII.  in- 
(roduoed  Ae  faahkm  of  wearing  the  hair  in  long 
ringlets  upon  ifae  shoulders,  the  ruff  was  neces- 
sarily abandoned.  In  I66Q,  when  a  regiment  of 
Croats  arriv^  in  France,  theirsingular  t<mr  d&ant 
attiac^  particular  attention.  It  wast  made  of 
ttiuslin  or  silky  and  the  ends,  arranged  enrosette^, 
htmg  gracrfuUy  on  the  breasL  The  oro-at  (now 
cravat)  became  ^e  passion ;  and  the  thit>at,  which 
had  Hithertp  been-  eomparatively  free,  lost  its 
Ixbertjr'for  ever.  Many  varietieB  were  introduced ; 
but  a  fine  starched  linen  dpth  acquired  the  ascen*- 
dency  over  all  other,  and  retains  it  to  this  day. 
Abuses  crept  in^  however,  fof  the  fancy  of  the 
iligdr»  rati  Wanton  on  liie  subject  of  pieces  of 
miisljii,  stifieners^  collar^,  and  stocks.  At  one* 
thne  it  ^fn»  fa^ionable  to  wear  such  a  quantity  of 
bandaging  round  (he  neck,  that  shot  has  been' 
knovtrn  td  lodge  in  it  with  perfect  ia^unity  to  the 
weasrer,  and  few  sabrei  cuts  could  find  their  M^ 
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through.  Stocks  are  a  vaFiety  of  the  cravat  spe- 
cies, wliich  are  now  very  general*  Collars  w^re 
the  avant-couriers  of  stocks,  and  were  sometimes 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  made  of  the 
richest  metals,  and  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  Of  lat^  years,  a  black  silk  cravat  has 
come  into  great  favour,  and  with  a  white  or  light- 
coloisred  waistcoat  especially,  it  has  a  manly  and 
agreeable  effect.  Bonaparte  commmily  wore  a 
black  silk  cravat,  and  in  it  <he  fought  at  Lodi^ 
Marengo,  and  Austei^litz.  It  is  somewhat  re* 
markable,  however,  that  at  Waterloo  he  wore  a 
white  neckcloth,  although  the  day  prerious  he 
appeared  in  his  black  cravat.  Some  persons  have 
attempted  to  introduce  coloured  silk  cravats,  but, 
much  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  the  attempt 
has  failed.  A  cravat  of  red  silk  in  particular,  can 
be  worn  only  by  a  Manchester  tailor. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  rise  and 
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progress  of  cravats  $  if  they  are  ever  destined  to 
lose  the  place  they  at  present  hold  in  society,  we 
fervently  trust  that  some  Gibbon  may  appear,  to 
furnish  us  widi  a  narrative  of  their  decline  and 
fall.  But  though  all  this  knowledge  is  valuable, 
it  is  only  preliminary  to  the  great  art  of  tying  the 
cravat.  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus.  The  first  tie— the 
parent  of  all  the  others,  the  most  important,  and 
by  far  the  most  deeply  interesting — is  the  mxud 
GordieHy  or  Gordian  knot.  Alexander  the  Great 
would  have  given  half  his  empire  to  have  under- 
wood it ; — ^Brummell  was  a  prouder,  a  happier, 
and  a  greater  man^  when  he  first  accomplished  it. 
The  mode  of  forming  this  nceud  Gordien  is  the 
most  important  problem  that  can  be  ofiered  to  the 
student  of  the  cravat.  It  is  no  easy  task ;  and 
we  seriously  advise  those,  who  are  not  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  this  delightful  science,  to 
make  their  first  essays  on  a  moderate-sized  block. 
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We  can  confidently  assure  them,  that,  with  tole- 
rable perseverance,  they  will  be  enabled  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  with  pleasure  and  advantage,  and 
in  a  more  profitable  manner — on  themselves.  All 
the  practice  that  is  necessary,  need  not  occupy 
more  time  than  a  couple  of  hours  a  day ! 

After  the  ncsud  Gordien  come  a  host  of  others, 
all  of  which  ought  to  be  known  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  and  that  the  tie  may  be  made  to  suit 
the  occasion  on  which  it  is  worn.  There  is  the 
cravate  d  Vihientale,  when  the  neckcloth  is  worn 
in  the  shape  of  a  turban,  and  the  ends  form  a 
crescent; — the  cravate  d  V Americainey  which  is 
simple,  but  not  much  to  our  taste,  and  the  pre- 
vailing colours  are  detestable,  being  sea-green, 
striped  blue,  or  red  and  white ; — ^the  craoate  collier 
de  cheval,  in  which,  after  making  the  ncetid  Gordien^ 
the  ends  are  carried  round  and  fastened  behind ; 
a  style  much  admired  by  ladies^  maids  and  milli- 
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nersy  but  in  our  opinion  essentiaQy  viilgar^  no* 
less  when  used  out  pf  doors ;-— the  cravate  tenli- 
mentale,  in  which  a  rosette  is  fasten^  at  the  top 
^n^lediately  under  the  chin,  and  which  ought  to 
be  worn  only  by  dapper  i^r^ntices,  who  write 
*'  sweet  things"  on  the  Sundays;,  or  by  Robert 
Montgomery,  th^  author  ^  '^  The  Omnip^esepce 
of  the  Deity"— ^  youqg  ma^  much  puffed  by  Mr. 
William  Jordan;*— 4he  cravate  d  la  Byron,  very 
free  and  dSgagSe,  but  submitted  to  by  the  noble 
poet,  only  when  accommodating  himself  to  the 
bien  sSances  of  spciety; — the  cravate  en  cascade^ 
where  the  linen  is  brought  down  oyer  the  breast 
something  like  a  jet  d^eau,  and  is  a  style  in  great 
vogue  among  valets  and  butlers; — the  cravate  d 
la  Bergamiy  and  the  cravate  de  bal,  where  there  is 
no  knot  at  all,  the  ends  being  brought  forward, 
crossed  on  the  breast^and  then  fastened  to  the 
braces; — the  cravate  mathimatiquei   grave  and 
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severe,  where  the  ends  descend  obliquely,  and  form 
two  acute  angles  in  crossing  ; — ^the  cravatte  d 
Vlrelandmey  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  somewhat  more  airy  ;**the  cravate  d 
la  gastronome,  which  is  a  narrow  neckcloth,  with-* 
out  starch,  fastened  very  slightly,  so  that  in  cases 
of  incipient  suffocation  it  may  be  removed  at  a 
Sioment's  notice ; — the  cravate  de  chasse,  or  A  la 
Diane,  which  is  worn  only  on  the  hunting  field, 
and  ought  to  be  deep  green ; — ^the  cravate  en 
coquille,  the  tie  of  which  resembles  a  shell,  and  is 
Tery  pleasing,  though  a  little  finical ;  the  cravate 
romantique,  A  laJidSlitS,  A  la  Talma,  A  VltaUenne, 
A  la  Russe,  together  with  the  cravate  Jesuitique  et 
diplomatique,  are  interesting,  and  may  all  be 
studied  to  advantage. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  which  are 
meant  to  rouse,  if  possible,  the  attention  of  a 
slumbering  public  to  a  subject,  the  vast  import- 
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aiice  of  tfMch  die  cottiifton  h&rd  of  mankind  ar«i 
too  apt  to  overlDok,  we  "ctfmiot  help  reflect!^ 
witli  feelings  of  the  most  painfid  kind  on  ^  very 
sttiall  ntitnber  of  persons  who  are  M&  lo  tie  dieif 
cravats  in  amy  thing  like  a  BFuniiHeilian  or  Pe- 
tershamic  style.  We  call  npon  €«ir  reaHens,  if 
ifiey  value  their  necks,  4o  show  «  greater  regard 
for  their  cravats.  Hiey  ttiay  rest  assured  that  a 
well-tied  cravat  is  better  ^a(fi  the  most  flattering 
letter  of  introduction,  or  inost  prepossessing  ex* 
pression  of ecKintenasice*  An^egant neettd  Gordien, 
has  been  known  to  secure  for  its  possessor  5,0001. 
a-year,  ttnd  a  handsoane  woman  into  tjie  bangaia 
Let  it  not  be  viewed  as  a  %ht  jot  trifling  Jtiatier^ 
a  cravat,  comme  il  fatU,  is  Bynaaymoas  with  liap* 
piness,  and  they  who  know  the  diflbrenoe  between 
neck  and  nothing,  will  at  auce  pcfvoeijfe  ihat  the 
<'  march  df  intellect^'  means  little  more  tikaA  a 
due  apprmation  of  the  vahie  of  iike  cravat,  4inda$ 
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near  an  approach  as  possible  to  perfection,  ig  the 
art  of  tying  it 
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THE   MYSTERIOUS  VISITOR 


*'  In  the  year  1704,  a  gentleman,  to  all  appear- 
ance, of  large  fortune,  took  furnished  lodgings  in 
a  house  in  Soho  Square.  After  he  had  resided 
there  some  weeks  with  his  establishment,  he  lost 
his  brother,  who  had  lived  at  Hampstead,  and 
who,  on  his  death-bed,  particularly  desired  to  be 
interred  in  the  family-vault  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  gentleman  requested  his  landlord  to  permit 
him  to  bring  the  corpse  of  his  brother  to  his 
lodgings,  and  to  make  arrangements  there  for  the 
funeral.  The  landlord,  without  hesitation,  sig- 
nified his  compliance. 
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"The  body,  dressed  in  a  white  shroud,  was 
accordingly  brought  in  a  yery  handsome  coffin, 
and  placed  in  the  great  dining-room.  The  funeral 
was  to  take  place  the  next  day,  and  the  lodger 
add  his  servants  went  out  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  solemnity.  He  staid  out  late ; 
but  this  was  no  uncommon  thing.  The  landlord 
and  his  family,  conceiving  that  they  had  no  occa- 
sion to  wait  for  him,  retired  to  bed  as  usual  about 
twelve  o'clock.  One  maid-servant  was  left  up  to 
let  him  in,  and  to  boil  some  water,  which  he  had 
desired  might  be  ready  for  making  tea  on  his  rec- 
tum. The  girl  was  accordingly  sitting  all  alone 
in  the  kitchen,  when  a  tall,  spectre-looking  figure 
entered,  and  clapped  itself  down  in  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  her 

"  The  maid  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  most 
timid  of  her  sex ;  but  she  was  terrified  beyond 
expression,  lonely  as  she  was,  at  this  unexpected 
apparition.    Uttering  a  loud  scream,  she  flew  ntf 
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like  an  arrow  at  a  side  door^  a^  htoied  to  the 
chamber  of  her  master  and  mistress.  Scarcely 
had  she  attrakened  them^  and  conmlunic^ted  to  the 
whble  faniily  somer  portion!  of  (he  fright  ip^ilh'  which 
she  was  herself  overwhelmedi'  when  the  ^ctre; 
enveloped  in  a  shrood,  and  with  a  &€•  of  death' 
like  paleness,  made  it»  ap^arance^*  and  sat  dowii 
in  a  chair  in  the  bed^ropm^  without  ihei^  halving 
obs^ry^  how  it  fenteted^  The  iirfMf^t  of  M  was, 
that  this  chair  stood  by  the  door  of  the  bed* 
chamber,  so  that  not  a  credtute  could  get  aWay 
withodt  passing  close  to  the  apparition,  which 
rolled  its  gtehig  ^yes  so  frightfully^  and  so  hide- 
ously distorted  kM  features^  that  they  o6^k}  not 
bear  to  look  at  it.  The  master  and  mistress  crept 
imder  the  bed-clothes,  covered  with  profuse  per* 
spiration,  while  the  maid-servant  sunk  nearly 
inseiHiible  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

*^At  thesamle  time  the  whole  house  ^seemed  to  b^ 
in  an  lipro&r ;  for  though  they^  had  covered  them- 
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selves  over  head  and  ears,  thej  could  st31  hear  Xh$ 
incessant  noise  and  clatter,  THbkh:  swved  tot  ifi-> 
creese- their  terror. 

^^  At  lengthen  became  perfectly  still  in  the 
house.  The^  landlord  ventured  to  raise  his  head, 
aAd  to  steal  a  glance  at  the^  chair  by  the  door; 
but,  behold,  the  ghost  was  goiiet  Sober  reasoq 
b^an  to  resume  its  power.  The  poor  girl  was 
brought  to  herself  after  a  good  deal  of  shaking.  In 
a  short  time,  they  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to 
quit  the  bed-room,  and  to  commence  an  examma- 
tion  of  the  house,  which  they  expected  to  find  m 
great  disorder.  Nor  were  their  anticipations  un- 
founded. The  whole  house  had  been  stripped  by 
artful  thieves,  and  the  gentleman  had  decamped 
without  paying  for  his  lodging.  It  turned  out 
that  he  was  no  other  than  an  accomplice  of  the 
notorious  Arthur  Chambers,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  1706 ;  and  that  the  supposed  corpse 
was  this  arch  rogue  himself,  who  had  whitened  his 
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handiuidfkcewilh  chalkgUid merely  counterfeited 
death.  About  midnight  he  quitted  the  coffin,  and 
appeared  to  the  maid  in  the  kitchen.  When  she 
flew  up  stairs,  he  oolUy  followed  her,  and ,  seated,  at 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  he  acted  as  a  sentinel,  bo 
that  his  industrious  accomplices  were  enabled  to 
plunder  the  house  without  the  least  molestation." 
[oBosr  (To&ui.] 
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THE  CLOAKS 


■^»« 


The  following  tale  is  taken  from  a  work  by  M. 
Loeve  Veimars,  entitled  'Les  Manteaux.*  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Germany,  and  the  story  opens  with 
the  election  of  a  magistrate  of  the  little  city  of 
Birling.  Full  of  his  new  dignity,  he  repairs  to 
his  home,  where  he  acquaints  his  patient  wife,  to 
whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  playing  the  tyrant,  with 
the  accession  to  his  importance.  His  old  friend, 
Waldau,  the  town  clerk,  comes  to  ask  him  if  he 
has  any  commands  for  Felsenbourg,  the  seat  of  the 
administration,  whither  he  is  about  to  repair.  The 
new  councillor  requests  him  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
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his  younger  brother,  Maurice,  who  had  quitted  his 
home  suddenly,  and  of  whom  he  has  heard  nothing 
until  very  recently,  and  who  has  now  applied  to 
him  for  a  share  of  their  father's  property,  or  some 
pecuniary  assistance.  The  answer  of  the  elder 
brother  is  at  once  unsatisfactory  and  unfeeling:  he 
tells  him  that  their  parent  died  without  any  for- 
tune, and  concludes  with  a  sneer  at  his  youthful 
irregularities.  The  councillor!s  amiable  spouse  is 
affected  by  her  husband's  cruelty;  Waldau's  dress 
is  more  consistent  with  hb  scanty  means  than 
adapted  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  she 
expresses  a  hope  that  his  travelling  costume  is  a 
warmer  one. 

^Alas!  no,'  replies  Waldau;  'I  had  a  cloak, 
but  I  have  given  it  to  my  grandmother,  who  is 
confined  to  her  arm-chair  with  the  gout,  and  I  am 
in  truth,  setting  off  like  the  prodigal  son.' 

^  Dear  Philip,'  said  Mane  to  her  husband,  in  . 
supplicating  tone, '  lend  him  yours.* 
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^Miiiei!'  replied  the  counoillor,^  indeed  I  can-* 
not ;  but  my  late  father^s  is  somewhere  Uf«tairs^ 
add  I  will  look  it  out  for  you,  Waldaiu' 

Marie  blushed  at  her  husband's  selfishness*  '  It 
is  old,  indeed/  said  she, '  but  it  is  large  and  stout. 
There  is  nothing  splendid  about  it,  Waldau;  it  i^ 
simple  and  useflil,  like  its  former  possessor;  imd  I 
fbiedeech  yoQ^  when  you  shall  see  our  brother  Mau- 
rice, give  it  to  him  in  my  name^  It  may  be  useful 
to  hun,  n<>twithstanding  its  homely  appearance: 
at  all  events,  while  it  must  recall  to  Maurice's  rer 
c6llection  the  memory  of  his  father,  it  may  also 
bribg  him  wise  reflections.' 

She  bids  hfan  also  tell  Maurice  how  much  she 
rfeels  for  him,  and  regrets  diat  she  is  unable  to 
offer  him  any  assistance.  Waldau  wiiaps  himself 
in  the  cloak,  and  proceeds  to  Felsenbourg^  which 
he  reiiches,  but  not'  without  being  overturned  op 
the  road.    He  is  rather  hurt  by  the  falU  but  not  so 
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much  as  to  prevent  his  repainng  immediately  to 
find  Maurice. 

The  evening  was  somewhat  advanced,  and  the 
streets  of  the  city,  very  diiOTerent  from  those  of  the 
obscure  but  peaceful  town  in  which  Waldau  dwelt, 
were  crowded  still  withpassengerson  horseback  and 
on  foot.  Waldau  observed  directly  before  him  a 
pordco  well  lighted,  over  which  hesaw inscribed,  in 
large  characters,  "  The  Pdace  of  Felsenbourg.** 
He  entered  with  some  timidity,  and  looked  around 
for  some  one  who  might  direct  him  in  this  vast 
building,  when  a  young  man,  passing  close  by 
him,  attracted  his  attention.  He  was  clothed  in 
a  court  dress,  glittering  with  embroidery,  and 
held  in  his  hand  the  hat  of  a  noble,  adorned  with 
lars'e  white  plumes.  The  old  town-clerk  drew 
himselfup  hastily,  but  who  can  describe  his  surprise 
when  he  saw,  in  the  half  glance  which  his  awe 
permitted  him  to  cast  upon  this  person,  that  he 
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\^as  the  banished  son,  his  early  friend  ;  in  short, 
Maurice  himself?  Waldau  was  petrified  with 
astonishment :  could  he  beiieve  his  eyes,  or  did 
they  abuse  himt  He  wished  to  speak,  but  the 
words  died  upon  his  lips;  all  that  he  could  do 
was    to  follow  witn  his    eyes  this  unexpected 

igure. 

When  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties,  the 
object  who  had  deprived  him  of  them,  was  no 
longer  before  him ;  but  he  saw  him  as  he  with- 
drew beneath  the  shadows  of  the  columns,  by  the 
splendour  of  his  garments,  the  gems  on  which 
glittered  beneath  the  lamps  which  filled  the  vault. 
A  little  man  dressed  in  black  now  approached, 
and  dispelled  the  ideas  which  were  bewildering 
his  bndn.  *  Will  you  be  so  obliging,'  he  said  to 
this  person,  *  as  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man who  passed  us  just  now  V 

qtisMr.Wiesel.* 
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,    Mt  it  Maurice,  then!    Good  heavens!  but  tell 
me  what  part  does  he  play  herel ' 

'  A  very  important  part,  Sir:  nothing  less  than 
that  4if  the  princess  confidantJ'  replied  the  little 
man,  gravely,  and  wifli  Ibl  low  bow. 
^  The  honest  old  man  is  overjoyed,  and,  without 
pressing  his  inquiries  any  further,  he  writes  in  all 
haste  to  ^  councillor,  to  inform  him  of  his 
brother's  good  fortune.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the 
letter,  the  ^Ider  Wiesd  sets  oiit  for  Felsenbourg, 
frightened  to  dea^  lest  Waldau  should  have  de- 
livered (he  imkand  epistle,  which  he  now  wishes 
he  iad  never  written.  Poor  Waldau  is,  in  the 
paean  tim^,  suffisHiiDg  from  the  efllects  of  his  fall; 
and,  on  the  xlay  following  Ins  arrival^  he  finds 
himself  uiiab(le  to  rise  fi-om  his  bed.  To  crown 
his  nusfortimes,  to  tnoney  is  eidiausted ;  find, 
relying  upon  the  generosity  of  Hi  auriee's  iempec 
and  .e\er  doubting  that  the  princess  confidaH 
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is  sellable  to  assist  him,  lie  writes  to  him  ifor  « 
loan,  requests  an  introduction,  to  the  mii^ster » 
and  liis  iinlerest  ki  proeuiiDg  the  reims^ioiii  of  b^ 
tax.  Maurice  hastens  to  him  immediatdyi,  -and, 
afiter  the  first  coBgrat^iiBfkns  are  oyer,  (Jbe. fol- 
lowing conversation  ensues  >^  ^ 

'  To  speak  seriouslj,  my  dear  Waldaq,'  said 
Maurice,  ^yotir  ^request  for  money  idi^tresses  me, 
because  I  am  not  in  a  sitaatioii  to  comply  with  it; 
but,  as  to  your  other  request,  I  have  laughed 
heartily  at  it.  That  I  should  introduce  you  to  the 
minister  I  that  I  should  procure  the  Demission  of  a 
tax !  pray,  for  iii^om  do  you  take  me  ? ' 

'Eor^hom!  Clood  heaven:!'  nqpGed  tji^  eld 
man,  cursing  in  his  heart  aM  ccniDHecs  and  their 
tmpu^irce ;  '*  nfhy,  for  the  &vorite  of  his  high- 
ness, ler  his  Jonathan,  Eor  the  elect  cf  the  tribe^ 
the  primus  a  rege.^ 

'  My  poor  frieni^,'  said  {^faurioe,  ^  is  iiM^re  ill 
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than  I  thought;  and  the  joy  I  feel  at  meeting  him 
again,  is  damped  at  this  disooTery.  It  must  be 
thefever,  dearWaldan,  which  has  thus  troubled 
your  judgment.' 

*  Oh,  yes/  said  Waldau«  *  I  suppose  so ;  agria 
iomnia^  said  Waldau  bitterly.  *It  was  one  of 
those  delusions  which  a  fever  woiks  upon  sick 
brains,  that  I  beheld  yesterday  traversing  the 
palace  of  Felsenbourg  to  go  to  the  court;  it  was 
in  a  delirium  that  I  beheld  him  shining  in  gold  and 
jewels,  gemmis  atque  auro,^ 

*  I,  going  to  the  court  V 

*  You,  or  who  else  is  the  prince's  favorite  ? 

*  The  prince's  favorite  1  Dear  Waldau,  am  I 
to  laugh  or  to  weep  at  these  extravagances!' 

*  Ann  sacra  fames^  the  thirst  of  wealth  will  soon 
render  you  incapable  of  doing  either  the  one  or 
the  other.* 

*  How  can  you  thus  deceive  yourself  f 
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*  He  deceived  himself  too,  then — the  little  man 
in,  black,  who  followed  the  glittering  Weisel  under 
the  portico  of  the  palace.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  what  charming  simplicity  !'  cried  Mau- 
rice, laughing  heartily.  *  Still  the  same  honest, 
excellent,  innocent  Waldau.— I  a  courtier,  I  a 
favourite!  this  is  indeed  an  everlasting  joke. 
Know,  then,  my  poor  credulous  friend,  that  I  am 
a  member  of  a  strolling  company  who  are  engaged 
to  play  in  the  hotel  of  the  Count  of  Felsenbourg. 
I  played  yesterday  the  part  of  the  Confidante^  in 
the  new  piece;  and  the  little  man  in  black,  of 
whom  you  speak,  is  the  head  tailor,  who  had  just 
been  fitting  me  with  a  coat  of  scarlet  serge,  covered 
with  tinsel  and  spangles,  and  to  which  habit  I  am 
indebted  for  the  respect  with  which  you  have 
overwhelmed  me.' 

*  God  bless  me  !*  cried  Waldau,  *  and  are  yot 
then  a  player?' 

*  A  player,  it  is  true,  but  of  the  prince's  com- 
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pany ;  and,  I  swear  to  you,  vanity  apart,  not  one 
of  the  worst.' 

*  Then  am  I  ruined — ^totally  undone,'  ejaculated 
the  town-clerk ;  *  the  councillor  will  certainly 
kill  me.* 

Maurice  ceased  to  laugh  when  he  saw  the  terror 
of  Waldau.  He  soon  saw  his  brother^s  letter, 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  and,  opening  it,  found 
not  only  that  Pierre  was  still  the  same,  but  that  his 
last  hope — the  share  of  his  father's  fortune — was 
for  ever  gone.  He  was  burdened  with  debts,  the 
payment  of  which  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 
*  Ah !  my  Louisa-^ah,  my  promised  happiness — 
farewell,'  cried  he,  mournfully. 

This  Louisa,  of  whom  Maurice  spoke,  was  the 
preserving  angel  of  an  infirm  mother  and  two  sis- 
ters, for  whom  she  procured,  by  her  own  exertions, 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  obscure  chamber 
which  they  occupied  was  near  that  of  the  player; 
and  they  frequently  saw  each  other,  and  the  inno- 
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cence  of  the  young  girl,  her  simple  candour,  and 

ihe  boyish  good  temper  of  Maurice,  soon  gave  rfse 

to  a  tender  and  reciprocal  feeling.    Poverty  has 

at  least  this  good  efiect,  that  it  breaks  down  some 

of  those  obstacles  which  beset  the  more  exalted 

ranks.     Wiesel  soon  became  the  assiduous  and 

indispensable  friend  of  the  family,    Louisa,  daily 

more  attracted  by  his  amiable   character,    and 

charmed  by  the  frankness  with  which  he  expressed 

his  affection,  did  not  seek  to  conceal  that  she  loved 

him.    The  deplorable  condition  of  their  fortunes 

alone  stood  in  the  way  of  their  union  .  they  swore 

eternal  constancy,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  better 

times;  but  the  letter  of  Pierre  seemed  to  make 

that  time  more  distant  than  ever. 

Maurice  is  obliged  to  quit  the  sick  man  to  go  to 
-the  theatre,  and  an  old  woman  comes  to  take  his 
place.  The  weather  is  excessively  severe,  and 
Waldau  requests  him  to  put  on  the  old  cloak 
which  his  brother  has  sent,  and  in  which,  he  adds, 
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'  Your  father  breathed  his  last.'     Maurice  seizes 
it,  and,  kissing  it  respectfully,  goes  out. 

The  councillor  arrives,  and,  finding  from  Wal- 
dau  that  his  brother  has  had  his  letter,  he  runs, 
without  waiting  for  an  explanation,  to  the  hotel 
Felsenbourg,  where  the  porter,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiries  for  M.  Wiesel,  tells  him  he  is  in  the 
theatre.  He  enters,  and  is  first  terrified  by  seeing 
an  old  man  on  the  stage  dressed  in  the  gray  cloak 
of  his  dead  father ;  and  no  sooner  has  he  recovered 
from  his  terror  than  he  finds  that  his  brother  is  a 
player.  He  rushes  out  of  the  theatre,  half  mad 
with  rage. 

Maurice,  in  the  meantime,  has  returned  to  his 
sick  friend,  where  he  finds  his  brother's  wife,  for 
whom  he  has  a  warm  afiection.  Quitting  the 
chamber,  to  fetch  some  medicine  from  a  neighbour- 
ing apothecary,  he  sees  an  old  woman,  who,  look- 
ing at  him  very  attentively,  passes  her  shrivelled 
hand  several  times  over  the  collar  of  his  cost 
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Maurice,  not  quite  understanding  this  fitmiliarity, 
draws  back,  and  looks  at  her  attentively.  Her  thin 
and  colourless  features  were  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  benevolent  vivacity  which  seemed  to 
animate  them.  She  asks  him  to  sell  his  cloak,  and, 
on  his  refusal,  expresses  some  surprise  that  he  can 
be  attached  to  such  a  rag. 

*  No  matter,'  he  replies ;  *  rag  as  it  is,  it  is  dear 
to  me.' 

*  Not  for  its  beauty,  surely  V 

*  No ;  but  if  you  must  know,  it's  my  father*&. 
legacy.* 

*  Your  father's !  Oh,  my  child,  you  ought  to 
honour  his  memory;  for  no  one  can  deny  that  you 
are  his  son.  Every  feature  resembles  him,  except- 
ing that  you  have  a  good-natured  sort  of  smile  in 
the  corner  of  your  mouth,  which  he  never  had. 

^  Oh,  yes,  he  had  once,  but  the  worid  had  de- 
prived him  of  it  T 

*  Say  rather,  that  years  had,  child ;  for  they  do 
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every  thing  in  this  world ;  and  even  I,  who  now 
talk  to  you,  if  I  had  some  few  scores  of  years  less, 
would  you  have  let  me  stand  here  in  the  snow  so 
long  ?  Oh,  no ;  you  would  have  whippied  this 
precious  cloak  over  my  shoulders/ 

*  Go  along,  you  old  gipsey ;  such  nymphs  are 
not  to  my  taste.' 

*  Well,  my  son,  the  frankness  of  your  heart 
pleases  me,  and  I  will  reward  it.' 

*  Oh,  pray  keep  your  rewards :  I  am  not  in  want 
of  them.' 

'  How  naturally  that  word  want  come^  out  of 
your  mouth ;  and  merely  becauise  your  head  is  full 
of  it.' 

*  Who  are  you,  infernal  sybil  V  said  Maurice, 
drawing  her  towards  the  light 

*  The  sight  of  my  wrinkled  face  will  give  you 
no  great  pleasure,  my  child,  but,  perhaps,  tny 
advice  may.  Listen  to  me,  then.  Go  home  to 
your  own  chamber,  lock  the  door,  and  rip  up  the 
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collar  of  your  cloak,  and  when  you  have  done  so. 
you  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  pray  to 
God,  as  the  great  king  Solomon  did>  to  grant  you 
wisdom.'  As  she  spoke  thus,  the  old  woman 
hobbled  hastily  away. 

Maurice  put  his  hand  to  the  collar  of  his  cloak, 
and  thought  he  heard  a  noise  like  the  rustling  of 
paper.  He  hastened  ckcck  to  Marie  and  the  town 
clerk,  and  told  them  of  his  adventure. 

*  Just  heaven !'  cried  Waldau,  *  it  must  be  so. 
You  remember  your  late  father,  Maurice,  and  his 
eternal  apprehensions,  which  all  the  locks  in  the 
world  could  not  have  quieted.  You  know,  too, 
that  he  was  often  obliged  to  come  to  this  city  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  large  sums  of  money. 
What  would  a  suspicious  man  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
He  would  convert  his  money,  not  into  gold,  but 
into  paper,  because  they  might  easily  be  concealed. 
I  do  not  doubt,  from  the  story  of  the  old  woman, 
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who  has  perhaps  been  his  hostess,  his  hoiiseke^)ery. 
or  some  faded  flower  of  the  mysterious  garland 
of  the  past,  that  this  cloak  served  your  father  for 
a  strong  box.  Better  acquainted  with  handling 
ducats  than  a  needle^  he  probably  had  recourse  to 
this  old  woman.  You  know  it  was  upon  his  re- 
turn from  a  journey  that  he  died.  Marie,  open 
the  collar  quickly — Maurice,  take  my  scissors, 
they  are  in  my  bag — quick.' 

Marie  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation,  as  she  felt 
papers  through  the  fold  of  the  cloth.  At  the 
same  moment,  a  loud  noise  was  heard,  and  Mau- 
rice rose. 

The  unhappy  Pierre,  upon  quittmg  the  theatre 
in  a  state  of  distraction,  had  fallen  into  the  canal^ 
and,  sdthough  he  was  quickly  extricated,  he  had 
only  time  to  mention  the  place  of  his  abode  be- 
fore he  died.  The  noise  was  caused  by  persons 
bringing  home  his  corpse.    In  the  confusion  which 
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followed^  the  cloak,  now  become  so  in^rtant  an 
object,  was  stolen,  and  M  searches  and  inquiries 
for  its  recovery  were  fruitless. 

When  the  first  grief  for  the  death  of  Pierre  is 
over,  Maurice  finds  that  his  father's  property, 
which  he  divides  with  his  brother's  widow,  is 
enough  to  enable  him  to  marry  his  Louisa :  he 
returns  to  Berling,  and  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  on  which  also  Waldau  is  married  to 
Marie,  the  old  woman  appears  at  the  door  in  the 
old  cloak.  Maurice  brings  her  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.  ■ 

*Who  are  you?'  said  he,  *and  whence  did 
you  get  this  cloak? — ^What  brings  you  here?— ^ 
Quick — speak-— explain  yourself.' 
.  *  You  put  a  great  many  questions  at  once,'  said' 
the  old  woman.  *  What  brings  me  here  ? — ^your 
good  stars.  As  to  the  cloak — it  is  mine,  for  I 
bought  it.'  I 

While  she  spoke,  Maurice  looked  at  her,  dis- 
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trustingly.  *  This  old  woman,'  said  he  to  himself, 
*  has  duped  me  once,  and  would  willingly  do  so 
again.  She  has  found  the  money  in  the  cloak, 
and  has  now  come  to  make  a  merit  of  restoring 
just  so  much  of  it  as  she  thinks  fit' 

The  old  woman  seemed  to  comprehend  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  *  I  see  what  you  think,' 
said  she ;  *  but  why,  Mr.  Giddybrain,  did  you 
despise  my  advice  1  why  did  you  so  easily  abandon 
this  precious  cloak  ?  Did  I  not  find  it  one  fine 
day  hanging  up  before  the  shop  of  my  neighbour, 
the  old  clothesman,  who  told  me  he  bought  it  of 
a  porter  ?  and  what  would  become  of  the  bills  for 
twenty  thousand  florins  which  are  sewed  up  in  it, 
if  I  had  not  bought  them  at  the  exorbitant  price 
of  three  silver  pieces  ?  There,  take  your  own ; 
keep  it  more  safely  for  the  future,  and  thank  hea- 
ven for  having  preserved  the  life  of  your  Other's 
nurse.' 

Maurice  embraces  the  old  woman,  who  receives 
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the  praises  and  thanks  of  every  body  present. 
*  Well,  children,'  said  she,  'since  you  are  all 
happy,  you  must  find  some  little  corner  among  you 
for  me,  where  I  may  end  my  days  in  peace.' 

*0,  yes  I*  said  Marie,  with  warmth,  *  you  shall 
never  quit  us.' 

A  few  days  afterwards  you  might  have  thought 
that  the  old  woman  had  never  quitted  the  ancienl 
dwelling,  so  much  did  the  two  families  seem  to  look 
upon  her  as  a  mother.  Their  happiness  was  such 
as  springs  from  humble  virtue.  Piety,  innocence, 
and  gentleness,  adorned  their  lives,  and  their  da3rs 
had  passed  in  an  uniform  and  peaceable  manner, 
when,  about  a  year  after  the  return  of  the  old 
nurse,  she  appeared  one  morning  before  Maurice 
in  the  same  attitude  as  on  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
and  covered  with  the  same  old  cloak.  He  offered 
to  embi*ace  her,  but,  repulsing  him,  *  Gently,'  said 
she^  *take  care.'  —  *Do  you  bring  me  another 
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treastire,  theiii  1117  good  mother  V  She  Bmiled  as 
she  opened  the  cloak; — it  wbs  a  son,  which  bis 
Louisa  had  just  given  him. 

[lu  mantbadx.] 
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A    COMICAL    ADVENTURE. 


As  a  sort  of  proemium  to  the  relation  of  the 
following  adventure,  I  must  preadmonish  my 
readers,  that  I  have  always  entertained  a  monstrous 
aversion  to  being  roused  from  a  comfortable  sleep, 
by  the  appalling  cry  of  *'  murder."  Heaven  de- 
fend us !  the  very  thought  of  such  matters,  even 
III  broad  day- light,  causes  a  queer  sensation  about 
one's  throat  and  fifth  rib  :  but  at  the  solemn  hour 
of  midnight, — "just  as  the  clock  stnkes  twelve," — 
when  the  winds  are  howling,  and  casements  creak* 
mg,  with  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  a  por. 
teutons  night  (vide  *  Mysteries  of  Udolpho')— di  i 
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It  festers  up  the  faculties,  and  acts  as  a  scare-crow 
to  the  senses.  Having  premised  thus  much,  and 
not  in  the  least  doubting  that  I  have  touched  a 
sympathetic  string  in  every  bosom,  I  will  forth- 
with proceed  to  relate  my  adventure. 

Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, may  perchance  recollect  the  road  between 
Kincardine  and  Dingwall.    On  the  right,  stands  a 
decently  snug  tenement,  from  which  a  swinging 
appendage  announces  to  all  peregrinators,   that 
excellent    entertainment   is    there    provided  for 
'*  man  and  beast."     In  those  parts  it  was  my  for- 
tune to    be  travelling,    on  a  bleak  November 
evening,  with  no  remarkably  near  prospect  of 
supper  or  bed,  when  my  eyes  were  suddenly  glad- 
dened by  the  appearance  of  the  afore-mentioned 
sign ;  and  so,  it  appears,  were  those  of  my  horse 
for  without  receiving  previous  notice  from  me,  he 
instinctively  halted  at  the  door.     I  alighted,  and 
after  a  comfortable  supper,  found  myself  snugly 
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deposited  in  bed,  next  floor  but  one  to  the  sky, 
the  other  floors  being  pre-engaged.  But  scarcely 
had  gentle  sleep  diffused  its  balm  over  my  eye- 
lids, when  I  was  aroused  by  a  horrible  confusion 
of  noises  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  from  which 
I  was  separated  only  by  a  slight  partition.  First, 
J  heard  sundry  stampings,  and  divers  violent  ex* 
clamations  ;  then  I  plainly  distinguished  half- 
stifled  cries  of  murder,  and,  at  last,  the  groans  of 
one,  as  it  were,  in  his  last  agony.  I  was  on  my 
feet  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  reader 
may  imagine  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  make 
use  of  my  hands  in  doffing  my  night-cap ;  the  first 
sound  of  the  word  "  murder"  caused  that  to  deposit 
itself  very  quietly  on  my  pillow.  My  first  move- 
ment was  towards  the  door,  from  which  I  as 
quickly  retreated,  on  discovering  a  murderous- 
looking  person  through  the  half- opened  door  of 
the  next  apartment ;  not,  however,  before  I  had 
uttered  a  yell  loud  enough  to  rouse  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  house.    I  pext  made  towards  thf. 
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window,  but  there  saw  nothing,  save  a  fearful 
profundity,  which,  I  was  well  aware,  was  ter 
minated  by  a  yard,  paved  with  rough  stones. 
'Twas  agony.  My  last  resource  was  the  chimney, 
in  which  I  forthwith  proceeded  to  enshell  myself, 
taking  good  care  to  leave  the  space  of  a  yard  or 
two  between  me  and  the  floor.  Scarcely  had  I 
thus  disposed  of  myself,  when  the  landlord  entered 
my  apartment,  followed  by  his  wife  and  domestics; 
whose  voice  I  no  sooner  distinguished,  than  I 
began  very  coolly  to  descend :  but,  unfortunately, 
this  being  my  first  attempt  at  chimney-sweeping, 
I  made  such  an  unsweeper-like  descent,  that  the 
landlord  and  his  train,  thinking  Old  Nick  was  at 
hand^  scampered  off,  myself  following  with  all 
imaginable  speed.  Helter-skelter  we  rushed 
down  the  first  flight  of  stairs;  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  finding  a  door  half  open,  with  a  night- 
capped  head  protruding,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to 
discover  the  cause  of  such  a  disturbance,  we  all 
burglariously  entered,   knocking  down    in   our 
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tumnltuous  incourse,  the  lawful  possessor.  There 
at  length  the  foremost  of  our  party  wheeled  to  ih^ 
right  about,  and  the  landlady,  discovering  me, 
hastily  asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  ex- 
plained, as  well  as  I  could,  the  cause  of  my  alarm ; 
to  which  explanauon,  turning  up  the  whites  of 
her  eyes,  she  replied,  half  testily,  half  laughing', 
"  Quwhy,  Gude  safe  tis.  Sir,  'twas  nae  mair  than 
just  Sanders  Mac  Grabbit,  ane  o'  the  play-folk,  a 
skirlin  the  bit  tregedy,  as  he's  ganging  to  play  in 
our  barn  like." — ^"Um!"  re-answered  I;  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  my  nasal  orgaa  was  playing 
bass  to  my  nest  door  neighbour's  treble. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PAPER. 


SCENE. — THE   SANCTUM   AT    THE     ESTABLISHMENT 
IN   CATHERINE-STREET,  STRAND. 

The  Editor  sitting  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches* 
pockets,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking 
very  earnestly  at  the  ceiling.  In  about  ten  mi-' 
nutes  he  gets  up  and  walks  to  the  window,  breathes 
hard  upon  the  glass^  and  Nourishes  a  capital  R 
with  Ms  finger  in  the  wet  he  has  made.  Looks  at 
his  watch,  and  rings  the  Printers  bell. 

Enter  Printer. 

Editor.  How  much  matter  have  you  got,  Mr. 
Pica? 
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Mr.  P.  Oifter  a  paiiseJ  Not  more  than  two 
columns^  Sir. 

Editor.  The  devil  * — ^How  many  ads*  can  you 
muster  to-day? 

Mr.  P.  Three  columns  and  a  half,  Sir,  includ- 
ing quacks ;  but  I  must  use  "  When  men  of  edu- 
cation and  professional  skill,"  and  the  "  Real 
blessing  to  mothers." 

Editor.  Have  you  no  standing  matter  ?  t 

Mr.  P.  Not  a  line.  Sir,  I  used  the  last  of  the 
standing  matter  yesterday,  the  account  of  the 
**  American  sea-serpent,"  which  was  left  out  full 
two  months  ago,  to  make  room  for  the  "  Fire  in 
Fleet-street" 

Editor.  fMvsing.J  Very  well :  I'll  touch  your 
bell  as  soon  as  I  have  any  copy  ready. 

•  Advertisements. 

t  Articles  already  composed,  or  in  type,  but  not  yet  used; 

such  as  good  jokes  that  will  keep  a  week  or  two — murders 

in  America^— or  curious  discoveries   in  the  East   Indies; 

that  will  read  as  well  at  Christmas  as  in  the  dog-days. 
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Mr.  P.  The  men  are  all  standing  still.  Sir,  just 
novi.  If  you  have  any  matter  which  you  intend 
to  use  a  week  hence,  they  may  as  well  be  going  on 
with  it. 

Editor.  (^Rummages  among  his  papers.')  Here, 
take  this  "  Romantic  suicide.**  It  will  do  for  any 
day  when  you  want  half  a  column  for  the  back 
page. 

[Exit  Mr.  Pica;  and  a  minute  after,  enter 
reading  boy,  in  a  hurry. 

Boy,  Copy — if  you  please,  Sir! 

Editor,  I  have  just  given  Mr.  Pica  half  a  co- 
lumn. 

Boy,  Oh — I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir— I  did  not 
see  Mr.  Pica*— I  came  from  down  stairs.        [Exit. 

Editor,  (Puts  his  hands  into  his  breeches'*  pockets 
again,  and  begins  to  whistle  a  tune,)     This  will  not 

do— I  must  write  something — but  what  it  is  to  be 
about  I  know  no  more  than  the  monument.    (Nibs 
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j^  pan — settles  his  inkstand — and  t^ets  his  paper 
ready).  The  parliament  is  up — the  law  courts  have 
adjourned  for  the  long  vacation — the  Opera  House 
md  the  Winter  Theatres  have  closed — and  at  the 
Haymarketand  English  Opera  House,  they  have 
both  brought  out  pieces  which  are  having  a  run*-^ 
nothing  stirring— not  even  a  case  of  decent  op- 
pression in  a  night  constab^^— or  of  tyranny  in  a 
police  magistrate.    Wh'^s  and  Tories  have  shaken 
hands,  and  political  delinquencies  are  too  common 
to  be  either  new  or  scandalous.    The  editor  of  a 
daily  paper  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  galley 
slave.    When  the  winds  roar,  and  the  tempest  is 
abroad,  and  the  waves  swell^  his  bark  moves  along 
swiftly ;  but  when  the  calm  comes,  and  the  sky  is 
serene,  and  the  breeze  is  hushed,  and  the  sea  is 
smooth,  it  is  then  he  must  ply  the  oar,  and  tug, 
and  pull,  and  toil,  to  give  the  vessel  motion. — 
(  Takes  his  pen  and  writes  furiously.)     That  will  do 
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4n  ^ne  of  those  short  leaders*  about  nothing— 
wnich  look  very  much  as  if  they  alluded  to  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  mentioned.  (Reads?) — 
**  There  are  certain  rumours  afloat — upon  a  deli- 
cate subject  which  has  lately  occasioned  a  great 
sensation  in  particular  quarters.  We  are  in  pos- 
session of  facts  connected  with  this  extraordinary 
affair,  which  we  may  perhaps  feel  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  mention  in  a  few  days.  Meanwhile,  all 
we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  disclosures  must  take 
place,  however  painful  they  may  be  to  more  than 
one  distinguished  individual.  We  shall  only  add, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left  town  yesterday  in 
his  travelling  chariot,  with  four  horses,  for  Wind- 
sor, after  a  private  interview  of  nearly  three  hours 
with  an  Illustrious  Personage  5  and  that  it  is 

•  ••  Leaders"  are  those  important  articles  in  a  papei, 
wliich  are  printed  in  large  letters,  and  wherein  tha  edito- 
rial We  is  supposed  to  utter  oracles  de  omnibut  relnu. 
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reported  hb  Grace  ordered  summonses  for  a  cabi- 
net council  this  day,  before  his  departure  from 
London.  We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  this  business  " 
(^Rings  the  Fnnter*s  hell — Mr,  Pica  enters,)  Make 
this  the  first  leader,  and  you  may  as  well  put  it  in 
double  leads.* 

I  Mr.  P.  Very  well,  Sir.  There's  a  long  police 
case  just  come  in,  of  a  baronet^s  daughter  taken  up 
for  shoplifting ;  and  an  account  of  the  bursting  of 
a  gasometer,  which  killed  eleven  men,  three  boys, 

and  an  old  woman,  who  lived  in  a  front  garret  over 
the  way. 

Editor.  Use  them  both .  the  shop-lifting  under 

the  head  of  "  Mysterious  Charge  of  Theft," 

and  the  accident  to  the  gasometer  under  that  of 

"  Tremendous     Explosion  ! — Fifteen     Lives 

Lost  \ " 

*  **  Double  leads"  is  a  technical  phrase  for  a  mode  ol 
printing  which  is  employed  only  when  an  article  is  either 
supposed  to  be,  or  is  wished  to  be  supposed,  super-import- 
ant. The  lines  stand  wide  apart,  and  look  like  the  bars  of 
a  gridiroiu 
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Mr.  P,  We  shall  do  better  with  the  adi.  than 
(  expected  Rohi'  s  has  just  sent  a  loo^  list  of  his 
auctions,  which  he  says  must  ero  in  to-morrow ; 
and  Kidd's  cterk  has  left  eight  or  ten  good  book 
ads.,  so  I  shall  be  able  to  make  out  a  full  page 
without  using  the  quacks.  * 

*  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  there  are  gradations  of  rank  and  respectability  in  adver- 
tisements ;  and  that  a  high  aristocratical  feeling  perradee 
their  location  in  a  well  regulated  paper.  The  quack  ads., 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pica,  are  those  benevolent  offers  of  aid  to 
the  afflicted,  which  announce  that  "  rheumatism  and  lum- 
bago are  effectually  relioTed  by  anew  process;"  that  the 
most  excruciating  toothache  is  allayed  in  one  minute  by  an 
unrivalled  anodyne  cement ;  that  '*  gout  is  cured  without 
medicine,  in  a  few  hours,"  and  "  blotched  faces  in  no  time 
at  all ; "  chat  **  red  whiskers  are  changed  in  a  single  night 
to  beautiful  shades  of  brown  or  black;*'  that  **  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  are  restored  by 
an  improved  domestic  instrument,"  &c.  &c.  These  are 
never  allowed  to  show  their  faces  in  the  genteel  company  of 
the  other  advertisements,  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  lack 
of  gentility,  but  herd  together  in  what  is  technically  called 
the,  *  back  page"  of  the  paper. 
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Edilor,  So  much  the  better:  I  abominate  '^  Ner- 
vous complaints  and  debility,"  or  the  ^  Patent 
bug  destroyer  by  steam  only,"  side  by  side  with, 
"  Thirty-five  thousand  pounds  wanted"—"  The 
daughter  of  a  clergyman"-^"  Books  published 
this  day." — (Exit  Printer,  laughing  at  the  humourom 
vein  of  the  Editor,) — ^Well!  one  leader  only:  I 
must  write  something  else.  Mo  Paris  papers — ^no 
Dutch  mail — no  Flander's  mail — no  German  mail 
— no  mail  from  Buenos  Ayres — no  New  York 
papers!  By-the-bye,  it  will  look  like  a  piece  of 
information  to  announce  that  there  is  nothing* 
(^ri^es.)— "  We  have  seldom  known  a  day  so 
barren  of  intelligence  of  every  description.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  arrival  from  the  Continent, 
nor  any  ship,  letters,  or  papers  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Whether  this  profound  calm  may 
be  considered  as  the  harbinger  of  a  coming  storm 
we  know  not;  but  when  we  remember  the  omi- 
nous complexion  of  the  advices  last  received  from 
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the  East  of  Europe,  and  the '  louring  aspect  of 
affairs  in  general  in  the  transatlantic  hemisphere, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  our  next  ac- 
counts from  both  quarters  will  be  important.  Our 
readers  have  not  forgotten  the  opinion  we  ex- 
pressed on  Tuesday,  and  the  comprehensive  view 

we  took  on  Wednesday,  of  the  whole  of  our  poli- 
tical relations.  We  are  standing,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  which  may  break  forth 
every  moment.  The  attitude  of  Russia  is  equivo- 
cal— ^the  intentions  of  France  are  doubtful — Aus- 
tria still  wears  her  mask  (though  we  are  not  de- 
ceived by  it) — ^while  the  Peninsula  becomes  more 
and  more  embarrassing  to  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  what  do  we  behold? 
Alas !  this  question  needs  no  answer  from  us. 
And  if  we  look  at  the  new  republics  of  South 
America,  does  not  the  same  scene  present  itself? 
But  we  will  not  p  rsu^'  tKis  painful  theme.     A  few 
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hours,  in  all  probability,  will  put  us  in  possession 
of  facts  that  will  more  than  justify  all  our  predic- 
tions." {A  knock  at  the  door.)  Gome  in.  (Dr. 
Froth  enters,)    Froth,  how  are  you  ? 

Dr.  F.  Quite  well,  at  your  service,  my  friend. 

Editor.  Thank  you — but  you  may  keep  your 
health  for  yourself,  and  your  service  for  your 
other  friends — ^you  shall  not  physic  me. 

Dr.  F.  Ha!    ha!  ha!     very  good — you  are 
always  brilliant — any  news  to-day  ? 
^   Editor.  Not  a  syllable,  that  I  have  heard — ^have 
you  any  ? 

Dr,  F.  (Looking  gravej     The  king  is  very  ill! 

Editor.  Indeed  ! 

Dr.  F.  He  is,  by  Jove!  It  wont  do  to  mention 
it,  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  came  to  my 
ears ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  is  in  a  very 
ticklish  situation  just  now. 

Editor.  How  do  you  mean  ?  (Dr.  F.  points  to 
his  heady  with  a  very  significant  look.)     Pooh!  I 
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don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  where  did  you  hear 
it !  (T}t,  F.  looks  round  the  room,  and  then  whUpers 
in  the  Editor's  ear  J     That  should  be  good  autho* 

ritj,  but 

Dr.  f  It  is  a  fact^  and  jou*U  hear  more  about 
it,  before  loi^.  I  met  Mr.  Peel  on  his  way  to 
Downing-street  as  I  came  here,  and  he  appeared 
very  agitated.  He  was  walking  uncommonly 
fast,  though  the  day  is  so  hot  But  I'll  not  inter- 
rupt you  any  longer,  for  I  know  your  time  is 
precious — so  good  bye.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
the  Haymarket  card  disengaged  this  evening? 
And  if  you  could  spare  me  your  Vauxhall  ticket 
for  next  Friday  I  should  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you.  And  when  you  have  no  other  use  for  it, 
I  wish  you  wouid  rememoer  me  loi  Matnews  and 
Yates  at  the  Adelphi.  I  have  promised  Mrs, 
Froth  to  take  her  $  and  she  particularly  desired 
me  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  orders  for  any 
of  the  minor  theatres  ?     She  does  not  care  which 
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—the  Cobourg,  or  the  Surrey,  or  Astley*s — ^but 
she  wants  to  give  our  cook  a  treat  before  the 
season  is  over. 

Editor,  My  Haymarket  card  is  engaged  this 
evening,  I  know;  but  the  English  Opera  House  is 
at  liberty,  if  that  will  do. 

Dr.  R  Thank  you,  I'll  take  it---and  perhaps 
you'll  keep  the  Haymarket  for  me  to-morrow 
evening?    Can  I  have  Vauxhall  on  Friday? 

Editor.  Yes. 

Dr.  R  You  are  a  fine  fellow— You'll  not  for- 
get Mathews  and  the  minors — Good  bye. 

Editor.  No,  no.  {Exit  Dr,  Rroth.) — ^D — ^n  these 
tickets — it  is  half  my  business  every  day  to  re- 
member to  whom  they  are  promised.  (^JVrites.) — 
**  There  is  a  painful  rumour  in  circulation  this 
morning,  in  the  highest  quarters,  upon  a  subject 
which  is  too  delicate  to  mention  explicitly.  We 
hope  it  may  prove  altogether  unfounded,  or  at 
least  much  exaggerated  3  but  the  P£Culiar  sources, 
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which  we  derive  our  information,  justifies  us 
attaching  more  than  ordinary  weight  to  the  dis- 
tressing report.  Should  any  thing  further  trans- 
pire, afler  our  paper  is  put  to  press,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  communicate  it  to  our  readers  in  a  second 
edition."  (^Rings  the  Printer's  bell.  Mr,  Pica 
enters,)  Here  are  two  more  leaders,  Mr,  Pica. 
Slow  does  Tour  matter  stand  now  ?* 

Mr.  P,  I  measured  it  just  before  you  rung  the 
bell,  and  I  had  about  a  column  and  a  quarter 
open ;  but  these  leaders  will  make  a  third  of  a 
Qolumn. 

Editor,  Rather  more  I  think. 
lExit  Mr,  Pica,  Editor  alters  a  paragraph^  just 
left  for  him  to  insert  by  an  irritated  dramatic 
manager,  and  falls  into  a  brown  study,  which 
lasts  several  minutes.  It  is  interrupted  oy  the 
entrance  of  the  clerk,  who  brings  him  the  card 
of  a  gentleman  below  stairs,  who  wishes  to 
(t.  e.)  How  much  more  do  you  want  to  fill  the  paper? 
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speak  with  him  for  one  minute.  The  clerk  is 
ordered  to  show  the  gentleman  up,  and  thi 
Rev  Judiah  Flinn  enters,] 

Rev.  Mr.  Flinn.  Are  you  the  Editor  of  the  A — ? 

Editor,  I  am. 

Rev.  Mr.  F.  Then  I  have  called  upon  you,  Sir, 
to  request  that  you  will  contradict  a  most  mali- 
cious and  unfounded  report  of  the  death  of  my 
uncle,  which  appeared  in  your  paper  yesterday. 

Editor.  With  great  pleasure,  if  it  be  unfounded; 
but  I  can  assure  you  there  was  nothing  malicious 
in  the  statement.    Who  is  your  uncle  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  F.  The  Bishop  of .     This   is  a 

letter  I  received  from  him  this  morning,  dated 
only  yesterday  5  and  your  paper  says,  he  died 
suddenly  at  his  Episcopal  palace,  last  Saturday. 
These  false  reports  are  not  only  most  distressing 
to  the  friends  and  relations  of  an  individual,  but 
they  are  cruel  disappointments  to  a  numerous  class 
of  your  readers.    I  have  met  three  deans  and  one 
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prebendary  already,  who  have  hurried  up  to  town 
in  consequence  of  the  scandalous  rumour. 

Editor.  I  am  really  very  sonry ;  but  the  fact  is 
the  rumour  did  not  ori^ate  with  us;  it  was 
copied  from  another  paper:  however  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  it  a  positive  contradiction. 

Aeo.  Mr.  F.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  (The 
Rev.  judiak  FUnn  puts  Ms  unele^s  letter  into  fas 
pocket  and  departs.) 

Editor.  (Writes.)  "  We  cannot  sufficiently  re- 
probate the  manner  in  which  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries give  circulation  to  the  most  unfounded 
reports.  We,  yesterday,  incautiously  copied  from 

another  paper  a  statement  of  the  pretended  death 
of  the  fiishop  of  We  have  the  best  authority 

for  asserting  that  this  paragraph  is  wholly  without 
foundation.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  flight 
Reverend  prelate,  written  four  days  after  the  date 
of  his  alleged  decease,  and  at  which  period  he 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.    We 
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are  happy  in  being  thus  enabled  to  dispel  the 
gloom  which  the  report  of  his  lordship's  death 
must  have  occasioned,  wherever  talents,  piety, 
moral  worth,  private  virtue,  and  public  integrity 
are  held  dear.     At  any  time,  the  loss  of  such  a 

man  as  the  Bishop  of would  be  severely  felt; 

but  at  a  moment  like  this,  when  the  best  interests 
of  the  church  are  in  danger,  it  would  be  a  national 
calamity.  In  the  words  of  Shakspeare  we  are 
ready  to  exclaim — 

*  He*s  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 

Long  in  his  country's  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience,  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings. 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em.' " 

G)me,  I  shall  do  pretty  well  for  leaders,  after  all, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  write  about.  (^Rings 
Mr,  Pka^s  bellj  Here  is  more  copy  ready ; — this 
is  a  leader,  and  this  a  common  par,  in  I,  p,* 

•  "  A  common  par"  is  "  a  common  paragraph;"  and  *'l. 
p'*  stands  for  that  description  of  letter  which  is  called  2on/ 

4  .Z 
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Mr.  P.  I  have  too  much  already,  by  at  least  half 
a  column,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  leave  out 

primer,  Paragntplis,  in  a  paper,  have  their  places  of  pre- 
cedency, and  their  select  company  as  well  as  advertisements. 
There  is  as  much  difference,  in  point  of  dignity  and  rank, 
between  an  I.  p,  par.  (or  a  paragraph  in  large  letters), 
coming  immediately  after  the  leaders,  and  a  scrubby  msmbn 
par.  (or  a  paragraph  in  small  letter),  shoved  any  where,  as 
between  a  minister's  private  secretary,  and  the  private 
secretary's  private  clerk.  Your  I,  p,  par,  is  a  gentleman, 
and  keeps  good  society.  Ton  will  always  find  him  in  the 
midst  of  their  excellencies  the  ambassadors,  who  have  paid 
visits  to  the  foreign  office,  or  received  despatches  from  their 
own  governments ;  side  by  side  with  peers  and  west-end 
commoners,  who  have  gone  out  of  town,  come  into  town  or 
given  grand  dinners;  surrounded  with  princesses  and  other 
illustrious  personages,  who  have  taken  an  airing  or  paid  a 
morning  visit.  But  your  minUm  par,  is  a  sneaking,  shabby, 
obscure  little  fellow,  poked  down  in  a  comer  by  himself,  or 
at  best,  only  permitted  to  associate  with  **  melancholy  acci- 
dents"— "daring  robberies" — "  more  fires" — "extraordinary 
longevity" — the  puff  particular  of  Warren's  Blacking,  and 
the  puffs  universal  of  Colbum's  authors.  It  is  only  when 
parliament  is  sitting,  or  there  is  "  a  press  of  matter," 
that  these  distinctions  are  levelled  in  one  common  fate  o' 
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Editor.  Half  a  column  too  much! — then  you 
do  not  want  any  more  from  me. 

Mr.  P,  No,  Sir ;  I  was  thinking  of  keeping 
the  "  Awful  thunder  storm"  till  to-morrow,  only 
it  is  a  week  old  already. 

Editor.  Never  mind.  We  shall  have  some 
more  thunder  storms  by  to-morrow,  in  all  proba- 
bility, and  then  you  can  put  them  all  together. 

Mr,  P.  Do  you  care  about  the  "  Grand  Seig- 
nior"  and  the  "Flying  Fish"  going  in  to-day? 
Because,  if  they  are  left  out,  I  can  make  room  for 
the  "  White  Witch,"  the  "  Persian  Ambassador," 
and  "  Waterloo  Bridge." 

EdUor.  Find  a  place  for  the  "  White  Witch." 
She  has  been  standing  for  a  long  time — ever 
since  Monday. 

pars,  and  even  leaders.  It  is  then  only,  that  lords  and 
ladies,  M.P's.  and  quack  doctors,  hops,  crops,  and  concerts, 
lops,  fiddlers,  and  philosophers,  large  turnips  and  theatrical 
stars,  bishops  and  buiglaries,  are  all  equally  the  minions  of 
the  daily  press,  and  distinguished  only  by  their  "  station 
in  the  file." 
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I^r,  P.  So  nus  *•  Waterloo  Bridge,"  Sir. 

Editor,  (mth  an  amh  look,)  Ves,  but  that,  was 
intended  to  stand. 

Mr.P,  ("laughing,)  I  shall  want  two  or  three 
small  pars,,  of  about  six  lines  each,  to  make  out 
the  columns,  for  none  of  the  long  articles  will  fit 
exactly. 

Editor,  Wait  a  moment,  and  I'll  give  them  to 
you.  (WHtes,) — "Mackarel  are  just  now  in  sea- 
son, and  remarkably  cheap.  We  are  glad  of  it, 
for  they  furnish  an  economical  and  wholesome 
meal  to  the  poorer  classes,  with  a  few  potatoes.'* 

**  The  metropolis  was  Tisited  by  a  violent  storm 
last  night.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  We  have 
not  heard  it  extended  beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  London.*' 

"If  the  hot  weather  continues  much  longer, 
there  will  be  too  much  of  it.  The  farmers  are 
already  crying  out  sadly  for  rain." 

"  As  a  man  was  driving  a  pig  yesterday  down 
the  Haymarket,  the  obstinate  animal  ran  between 
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the  legs  of  an  old  woman  who  was  carrying  a 
heavy  basket  of  cabbages  on  her  head,  and  threw 
her  down.  The  poor  old  creature  bruised  her 
elbow  shockingly.  The  pig  ran  off  in  the  direc 
tion  of  St.  James's-square.  The  writer  of  this  saw 
the  accident.  What  are  the  street-keepers  about, 
to  allow  fellows  thus  to  drive  their  pigs  on  the 
foot-pavement,  in  one  ot*  the  most  crowded  tho- 
roughfares of  the  metropolis?" 

''  Anecdote. — ^An  exquisite,  that  is^  a  tiptop 
dandy,  was  calling  a  coach  the  other  day,  opposite 
Southampton-street  m  the  Strand.  The  delicate 
creature  could  not  make  his  voice  heard ;  when  a 
rough  Jack-tar,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by, 
hailed  coachee,  in  a  voice  like  a  speaking-trumpet. 
'  Here,*  said  Jack,  lOoking  unutterable  things  at 
the  dandy,  *  here's  something  wants  you.*  " 

"  A  Legal  Conundrum, — ^When  a  ship  of  war 
has  but  an  indifferent  crew,  and  is  ill  provided 
with  cannon,  she  i«  in  want  of  the  assistance  of  two 
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learned  counsel.  Who  are  they!  Man-n'mg 
and  Gun-Ding. — N.B,  This  w  not  one  of  Lord 
Norbury's  Uatt," 

There  are  half-a-dozen  pars,  for  you.  If  you 
do  not  want  them  all  to-daj,  use  any  of  them  that 
will  fit,  and  keep  the  rest  for  another  time. 

\Exit  My.  Pica.  The  Editor  nuts  avimi  his  let- 
teri  and  papers — iocAs  up  Jm  viriHng-desk — 
jBoshes  hii  hand* — odjusli  his  cravat — buttons 
hit  coal — puis  on  Aw  hat  and  ytorta — and 
sallies  forth  into  the  Strandf  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air,  while  Mr,  Pica  is  using  alt  necessary  dili- 
gatce  to  get  the  paper  ready  for  f/ujficafion.] 

[SHAEPZ'S        J.A6.] 
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THE  NIGHTMARE. 


I  COME  in  the  gleams,  from  the  land  of  dreams, 

Wrapp'd  round  in  the  midnight's  pall ; 
Ye  may  hear  my  moan,  in  the  night- wind's  groan. 

When  the  tapestry  flaps  on  the  wall  ;^ 
I  come  from  my  rest  in  the  death-owl's  nest. 

Where  she  screams  in  fear  and  pain; 
And  my  wings  gleam  bright  in  the  wild  moonlight. 

As  it  whirls  round  the  madman's  brain ; 
And  down  sweeps  my  car,  like  a  falling  star, 

When  the  winds  have  hush'd  their  breath ; 
When  ye  feel  in  the  air,  from  the  cold  sepulchre, 

The  faint  damp  smell  of  death. 

My  vigil  I  keep,  by  the  murderer's  sleep. 

When  dreams  round  his  senses  spin ; 
And  I  ride  on  his  breast,  and  trouble  his  rest, 

In  the  shape  of  his  deadliest  sin ; 
And  hollow  and  low  is  his  moan  of  woe 

In  the  depth  of  his  strangling  pain, 
And  his  cold  black  eye  rolls  in  agony. 

And  faintly  rattles  his  chain. 
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The  sweat-drops  fall  on  the  dark  prison  wall — 

He  wakes  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh ; 
He  hears  my  tread,  as  I  pass  from  his  bed> 

And  he  calls  on  the  saints  on  high. 

I  fly  to  the  bed  where  the  weary  head 

Of  the  poet  its  rest  must  seek, 
And  with  false  dreams  of  fame  I  kindle  the  flame 

Of  joy  on  his  pallid  cheek. 
No  thought  does  he  take  of  the  world  awake. 

And  its  cold  and  heartless  pleasure, 
The  holy  fire  of  his  own  loved  lyre 

Is  his  best  and  dearest  treasure. 
But  neglect's  foul  sting  that  cheek  shall  bring 

To  a  darker  and  deadlier  aue; 
The  last  dear  token,  his  lyre,  is  broken> 

And  his  heart  is  broken  too. 

IVhen  the  maiden  asleep  for  her  lover  may  weev 

Afar  on  the  boundless  sea, 
And  she  dreams  he  is  press'd  to  her  welcome  breaa^ 

Return'd  from  his  dangers  free — 
I  come  in  the  form  of  a  wave  of  the  storm. 

And  sweep  him  away  from  her  heart, 
And  then  in  a  dream  she  starts  with  a  scream, 

T>  think  that  in  death  they  part; 
And  still  in  the  light  of  her  stream-bound  sigh* 

Tiie  images  whirl  and  dance. 
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Till  my  swill  elision  dispels  the  Tision, 
And  she  wakes  as  from  a  trance. 

When  the  clouds,  first-born  of  the  breezy  iDorD, 

In  the  eastern  chambers  roam, 
I  glide  away  in  ihe  twilight  gray 

To  rest  in  my  shadowy  home ; 
And  darkness  and  sleep  to  their  kingdom  sweep. 

And  dreams  rustle  by  like  a  storm ; 
But  where  i  dwell  n>  man  can  (ell 

Who  hath  seen  my  hideous  form ; 
Whether  it  be  in  the  caves  of  the  sea. 

Where  the  rolling  breakers  go. 
Or  the  crystal  sphere  of  ihe  upper  air, 

Or  the  depths  of  hell  below.  Ktoui. 
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A   GaLL-ING   SY&TliM. 


When  Dr.  Gall  tirst  announced  his  new  system  of 
Craniolog^y,  the  wits  of  Paris  found  it  a  good  sub- 
ject on  which  to  exercise  their  talents,  and  it  was 
attacked  with  all  the  light  artillery  of  jokes  and 
epigrams.  Among  others,  Mercier,  the  author  of 
the  Tableau  de  Paris,  entered  the  lists  with  his 
Podology  against  Craniohgy,  in  a  squib,  in  which 
he  contended,  that  ''  it  is  not  in  the  head  that 
ideas  reside,  nor  by  the  head  that  man  differs  from 
other  animals ;  that  a  man  without  a  head  would 
not  on  that  account,  be  less  reflecting ;  in  short, 
that  the  head  says  nothing,  does  nothing,  and  con- 
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tributes  nothing  to  the  observation  of  man.    It  is 
his  foot  which  does  every  thing.    It  is  in  the  foot 
that  we  must  seek  and  find  the  stamp  of  man's 
original  dignity.    In  the  foot  ?    Yes,  Sir,  in  the 
foot.     Look  at  the  footman^  who  smiles  at  your 
surprise — ^is  it  not  the  foot  which  supports  the 
head  ?    Does  not  the  foot  express  anger  and  in- 
dignation?   In  Spam,  all  matters  of  love  and 
gallantry  begin  with  the  foot.      The  foot,  in 
China,  plays  the  first  part     There  is  nothing 
more  rude  than  to  tread  upon  another's  foot; 
when  a  man  gets  intoxicated,  his  foot  refuses  to 
carry  him  in  that  state  of  debasement:  in  fact,  the 
foot  cannot  lie  like  the  mouth  and  eyes.    You 
must  perceive,  then,  that  the  foot  has  all  those 
qualities  which  prove  a  man  to  be  a  thinking 
being,  or,  in  other  words,  the  foot  is  the  seat  of 
the  soul.    If  you  would  know,  therefore,  whether 
a  woman  is  tender  or  faithless,  if  a  man  has  the 
understanding  of  Montesquieu,  or  the  folly  of — — , 
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iDRtead  of  looKing  at  bis  nk'ill,  you  miut  ae*'.  bU 
foot.  Yes,  good  Vt.  Gall ;  you  snail  see  my  aead, 
and  I  will  examine  your  feef'^-so  much  for  tho 
System  of 
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